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A series of illustrated volumes dealing 
with the United Kingdom’s dependent 
territories, the way their peoples live, 
and how they are governed. The books 
were produced initially under the spon- 
sorship of the Colonial Office, which 
was merged in 1966 with the Common- 
wealth Relations Office to form the 
Commonwealth Office (now the For- 
eign and Commonwealth Office). The 
series has been designed to fill the place 
between official Blue Books on the one 
hand and the writings of occasional 
visitors on the other, to be authoritative 
and readable, and to give a vivid yet 
accurate picture. The books are written 
by authors whose qualifications include, 
where possible, experience of colonial 
administration and first-hand know- 
ledge of the territory concerned. Neither 
Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom nor the governments 
of the territories necessarily associate 
themselves with the personal views 
expressed by the authors. Each volume 
contains maps and is fully illustrated. 
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FOREWORD 


By Sir Charles Jeffries, 
K.C.M.G., O.B.E. 


AFTER the Second World War the British Colonial Empire moved 
into a new and, as it turned out, final phase. For the first time 
Parliament was providing funds to finance a massive programme of 
development and welfare. Within the territories there was an 
upsurge of national aspiration. To guide them towards independence 
was the declared purpose of British policy. 

The programmes and policies of the British and the colonial 
governments needed the support of an informed public opinion. 
There was need, also, for up-to-date handbooks containing the 
essential facts about each territory for the use of people going there 
in official or business capacities or concerned with it in their work 
or studies. 

The idea of a series of volumes meeting both these needs was 
largely due to Mr Wolfgang Foges, a professional publisher who had 
helped the Colonial Office and Ministry of Information in the 
Second World War and had experience in publishing commercially 
some notable sets of illustrated books. He has acted as Honorary 
Adviser to the Corona Library Editorial Committee, which has 
otherwise consisted of officials of the Colonial Office, the Central 
Office of Information and Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Our aim was to produce books which would convey the necessary 
information about each country while being of such literary merit 
and general interest, and presented in such an attractive form, as 
to appeal not only to the specialist but to the ordinary reader and 
to pay their way through sales. We sought, therefore, to enlist the 
services of established writers, trained to observe and to communi- 
cate their observations to their readers. Special importance was 
attached to providing generously for illustrations, including original 
line and colour work. 

Inevitably the scheme took some time to develop, but the series 
got off to a flying start in 1952 with Harold Ingrams’s distinguished 
portrait of Hong Kong, followed two years later by Roy Lewis’s 
Sierra Leone. Our intention was to cover all the colonial territories 
in due course, but there were practical limits to the speed at which 
we could go. Meanwhile the colonies were not standing still. Our 
volume on the Gold Coast, which had reached an advanced stage, 
had to be scrapped when Ghana became independent, and some 
other promising plans had to be abandoned. Economic considera- 
tions dictated a somewhat less lavish standard of production in the 
later books than in the earlier; but a consistently high level of 
quality has been maintained. 
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ledge of the territory concerned. Neither 
Her Majesty’s Government in the 
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of the territories necessarily associate 
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expressed by the authors. Each volume 
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K.C.M.G., O.B.E. 


AFTER the Second World War the British Colonial Empire moved 
into a new and, as it turned out, final phase. For the first time 
Parliament was providing funds to finance a massive programme of 
development and welfare. Within the territories there was an 
upsurge of national aspiration. To guide them towards independence 
was the declared purpose of British policy. 

The programmes and policies of the British and the colonial 
governments needed the support of an informed public opinion. 
There was need, also, for up-to-date handbooks containing the 
essential facts about each territory for the use of people going there 
in official or business capacities or concerned with it in their work 
or studies. 

The idea of a series of volumes meeting both these needs was 
largely due to Mr Wolfgang Foges, a professional publisher who had 
helped the Colonial Office and Ministry of Information in the 
Second World War and had experience in publishing commercially 
some notable sets of illustrated books. He has acted as Honorary 
Adviser to the Corona Library Editorial Committee, which has 
otherwise consisted of officials of the Colonial Office, the Central 
Office of Information and Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Our aim was to produce books which would convey the necessary 
information about each country while being of such literary merit 
and general interest, and presented in such an attractive form, as 
to appeal not only to the specialist but to the ordinary reader and 
to pay their way through sales. We sought, therefore, to enlist the 
services of established writers, trained to observe and to communi- 
cate their observations to their readers. Special importance was 
attached to providing generously for illustrations, including original 
line and colour work. 

Inevitably the scheme took some time to develop, but the series 
got off to a flying start in 1952 with Harold Ingrams’s distinguished 
portrait of Hong Kong, followed two years later by Roy Lewis’s 
Sierra Leone. Our intention was to cover all the colonial territories 
in due course, but there were practical limits to the speed at which 
we could go. Meanwhile the colonies were not standing still. Our 
volume on the Gold Coast, which had reached an advanced stage, 
had to be scrapped when Ghana became independent, and some 
other promising plans had to be abandoned. Economic considera- 
tions dictated a somewhat less lavish standard of production in the 
later books than in the earlier; but a consistently high level of 
quality has been maintained. 
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And now the series has to close for the simple reason that the 
Colonial Empire has ceased to exist. The dream of a comprehensive 
encyclopedia of all the territories was not to be realized. But this 
baker’s dozen of volumes have, I believe, served a purpose. They 
gave useful information to the public at a time when this was much 
needed. They have put on permanent record an illuminating set 
of case-histories of the partnership of the British and colonial 
peoples during the critical decades of decolonisation. And they 
provide a notable and perhaps, for the United Kingdom, an unique 
instance of an official publishing venture which, while in no sense 
competing with private enterprise, can stand comparison with the 
best commercial work both in excellence of matter and in attractive- 
ness of presentation. 

I am very proud to have been associated with the Corona Library 
from its conception and to have been allowed to serve as Chairman 
of the Editorial Committee. I gratefully thank all those colleagues 
who have from time to time shared in the Committee’s work, for it 
is their enthusiasm and skill which have made the series the success 
which I believe we can fairly claim it to have been. 


SIR CHARLES JEFFRIES, Chairman of the Corona Library Editorial 
Committee, retired from the Colonial Office in 1956, where he had been 
Joint Deputy Under-Secretary of State from 1947. Author of a number of 
books on British colonial policy, including The Colonial Office (New Whitehall 
Series) published in 1956. 
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1. BARRACUDA FOR BREAKFAST 


‘ 

Win sailing,’ said the Judge, ‘you must be careful not 
to steer too far from the shore, or you may not be able to find 
the island again.’ 

‘The distances are enormous,’ said an experienced lady 
traveller. “You can count on it being at least 500 miles from 
anywhere to anywhere, and the boats are absolutely frightful.’ 

“You'll find it all very frustrating,’ said the Governor. ‘But 
just be patient, and above all, don’t lose your temper.’ 

Furnished with this somewhat disconcerting advice, delivered 
in Hong Kong, I set forth. I travelled for what seemed hours and 
hours and hours, and reached Sydney. I travelled for hours and 
hours more, and reached Fiji. Next, in a four-engined Heron 
aircraft, carrying six passengers, I travelled for the best part of 
an entire day over sunlit water, shadowed here and there by a 
passing cloud, and finally reached the territories of the British 
Western Pacific High Commission. The journey itself was an 
object lesson in distance. 

‘Gan I get some laundry done?’ I asked the Gilbertese 
attendant at the rest house. I felt tired and dirty. 

He eyed me calmly. 

‘Have you any washing soap ?’ he inquired. 

I clenched my fists with anger at what looked plainly like 
insolence, then silently remembered the Governor’s warning. 

Beneath the coconut palms I gazed around me. I had thought 
the Judge was just being funny. I now saw that the atoll I was 
standing on was exactly eight feet high, and remembering the 
1,350 miles of watery emptiness I had just traversed by air from 
Fiji, I realized that, on the contrary, the Judge had been giving 
me a serious warning. To lose sight of your island, which was 
the height of a coconut palm, would mean certain death. 

A few days later, black with soot from head to foot, I emerged 
up a hatchway in the early hours of the morning, hit my head 
on one part of it, and my elbow on another, and came face to 
face with a five-foot barracuda, still very much alive, snapping 
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its ugly jaws at me. It lay between me and the toilet, further- 
more. 

‘Will someone please take this fish away!’ I called out. 

No answer. I ignominiously retreated, hit my head again on 
part of the hatchway — it was a boat clearly designed for 
monkeys, not men — and, seething with frustration, lay down 
once more on my soot-strewn sheet. 

But, as the experienced lady traveller would doubtless at this 
moment have observed, ‘You were lucky to be given a sheet.’ 

The Western Pacific High Commission territories — 0.6 per 
cent land, 99.4 per cent water — consist of the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate, the Anglo-French Condominium of the 
New Hebrides, and the Colony of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. The Colony includes, to the west of the Gilberts, the 
small but important phosphate-bearing Ocean Island, and to 
the east of the Gilberts, well into the Eastern Pacific, the 
Phoenix Islands, and further east still, the Line Islands. 

A glance at the maps provided — and may I conjure the 
reader to be unashamed in referring to them, since this is a 
singularly difficult region to grasp geographically — will reveal 
without words the historical fact that all these islands have 
reached their present political status more by circumstance 
than as an outcome of any clear design or policy. Implying no 
disrespect to the Islanders of the Western Pacific, these terri- 
tories can in a sense be regarded as a kind of gathering-in of 
the remnants left after the main partition of the Pacific in the 
last century. 

The experienced lady traveller was right, furthermore, about 
the distances being enormous. They are; and they are the 
determinant — in general a harassingly restrictive determinant — 
of all human activity in the region, as well as being the essential 
background against which to judge everything that government 
and people are trying to do there. 

From the western end of the Solomons Protectorate to Caro- 
line Island, easternmost of the Line Islands, is a distance of 
3,850 miles. The latitudinal distance between the most northerly 
and southerly points (Washington Island in the Northern Line 
Islands, and Aneitom in the New Hebrides) is just over 1,600 
miles. Were one to place the western end of the territories over 
Western Europe, the eastern end would not even be in Europe; 
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it would be in Asia. To be more specific, if the Shortland 
Islands, which is where the Protectorate begins on the west, 
were laid over London, then Caroline Island would occur 
in Siberia, somewhere between Omsk and Tomsk. Were 
the northernmost latitudinal point laid across London, the 
southernmost would lie level with the Canaries. 

The total surface area, a water area, is only slightly short of 
three million square miles, approximately the size of Australia; 
while the total land area is about 17,570 square miles, almost 
exactly half the size of Portugal. Allowing for the fact that in 
the New Hebrides the administration is jointly shared with 
France, this is in terms of mileage the second largest adminis- 
trative grouping in the Pacific. The largest is the United States 
Trust Territory of the Pacific, where however both the land 
area and the population are considerably smaller. 


WESTERN PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The total population of the Western Pacific territories, includ- 
ing non-indigenous inhabitants, is around 280,000. The Solo- 
mons predominate both in land area and population: 11,500 
square miles, with 140,600 indigenous inhabitants. Next come 
the New Hebrides, with 5,700 square miles and an indigenous 
population of some 76,400. Last come the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, with the almost fantastic dimensions of 370 square 
miles of land, smaller than Hong Kong (395 square miles), set 
in two milkon square miles of ocean. The Gilbertese number 
about 55,000, the Ellice Islanders some 7,500. The Phoenix 
Islands, and some of the Central and Southern Line Islands are 
uninhabited. None of the Phoenix and Line Islands have 
within historical times had any indigenous inhabitants. 

After the tremendous population collapse of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, all the populations have for the 
past three decades been steadily rising. 

The Pacific Ocean is divided into three great geo-ethnic 
regions, Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. It is a particular 
feature of the Western Pacific territories that they include part 
of all three of these great divisions, the only administrative 
grouping to do so. Polynesia — polu, many, neesos, an island — 
lies in general east of the international date line, its last clearly 
defined western outpost lying just west of this line, in the Ellice 
Islands. Micronesia — micros, small — lies with complete distinct- 
ness west of the date line and north of the equator, with its 
extreme south-eastern outpost in the Gilbert Islands, which le 
across the equator. Melanesia — melas, black, and referring to 
the colour of the inhabitants’ skin — is the geographical chain 
of islands which from New Guinea stretches east and south-east ° 
and includes the Solomons and the New Hebrides. 

The Western Pacific High Commission came into existence 
in 1877, with its headquarters at Levuka, Fiji, later transferred 
to Suva, Fiji’s present capital. The Governor of Fiji was con- 
currently High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. The 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands became a British Protectorate (later 
altered to a Colony) in 1892, the Solomons (or part of them) 
the following year. The Condominium in the New Hebrides 
was established in 1906. In 1952 the posts of Governor of Fiji 
and High Commissioner were separated, since which date the 
High Commissioner has had his headquarters at Honiara, 
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capital of the Solomons. Honiara is a post-Second World War 
creation, erected on the exact site of some of the worst phases of 
the epic Battle of Guadalcanal. 

Main lines of government policy, the allocation of funds 
from outside sources, and the approval of the three territories’ 
budgets, are centralized at Honiara. Thereafter each political 
unit proceeds with a fairly wide measure of autonomy, 
rendered necessary by distance, by widely differing social and 
political structures, and by different needs and opportunities. 

The senior officials of the High Commission Secretariat fulfil 
dual functions, with responsibilities for the day-to-day conduct 
of government in the Solomons, and on a wider scale for the 
territories as a whole. Ultimate responsibility for government 
in the New Hebrides is shared by the High Commissioner and 
his distant colleague, the French High Commissioner for the 
Pacific, resident at Nouméa, New Caledonia. Each is repre- 
sented at Vila, capital of the New Hebrides, by a Resident 
Commissioner, one French, one British, who between them 
conduct a very remarkable dual administration, the two Cqm- 
missioners being equals. In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands the 
administration is the charge of a Resident Commissioner, with 
his headquarters at Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands. Once his 
annual budget has been agreed in Honiara, it is approved in 
London. His relations with the central authority differ little 
from that of any British colony. 

Dots these islands are, even in the largest atlas, and as the 
figures just quoted show, this is a mere dot of humanity scattered 
across an enormous region. This, however, is not at all how it 
. seems when you reach them. Then a completely new set of 
dimensions asserts itself. Humanity, as always, looms important, 
interesting, and in this particular case highly engaging, while 
those dots in the blue turn out to contain every kind of scenery 
the ocean has to offer, from active volcanoes to the most placid 
and classic of atolls. 

I once saw a map which showed part of these territories in 
sufficiently large scale for the topographical features of each 
island — mountains, streams, roads, harbours, lagoons, etc. — to 
be delineated. It included the whole of the New Hebrides and 
a small part of the more southerly Solomons, and it covered 
the entire wall of a room eighteen feet high. To have added the 
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Solomons to this map would have meant constructing an upper 
storey to the building, and to have brought in the Gilberts and 
the other more easterly islands would have meant adding a 
wing of equal height, with a turret at the far end for the 
Northern Line Islands. Then, of course, it would only have 
been possible to consult the map with the aid of binoculars. 

Something equally bizarre would have to be invented to 
illustrate the time dimension in this part of the Pacific, for some 
of the Melanesian islands have clearly been occupied by the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants since the earliest beginnings 
of human life. Their history, such as it 1s, seen in relation to 
their pre-history, is similar to the quick flash of a torch in the 
dark compared with the duration of the night itself. Of all the 
immensity of cultures over which, during the centuries just 
passed, the shadow of the British Crown has rested, these are 
the oldest. 

Having said which, and with this small skeleton of general 
information, let me invite the reader to descend with me to the 
level of the ocean, gripping the rail for dear life, wet with 
spray from head to foot, and occasionally — unpredictably — 
smothered in soot, in one of the ‘absolutely frightful’ boats of 
which the experienced lady traveller gave warning. One I 
travelled in was an Anglesey-built fishing smack. What it felt 
like exposed to a gentle Pacific swell is something I would rather 
not discuss. But because of the hazards of coral reefs and shallow 
and exposed anchcrages, small boats such as this are in some 
ways the most practical, particularly for the administration, 
which has to be capable of reaching all points in this extremely 
difficult region. 


2. THE LAND OF THE MEGAPODE 


N EW Guinea, which after Greenland is the second largest 
island in the world, marks the end of Asia and the beginning of 
Melanesia. But approaching it from the west, across the placid 
waters of Southern Asia, it is deceptive. With its swampy 
coasts and its immense internal mountain ranges, it appears at 
first to be a continuation of Asia. Much of its trade connexions, 
particularly at the western end, are with Asia, and Malay is 
the lingua franca of its small coastal towns. 

It is only when penetrating inland from these that one realizes 
the extraordinary change which has come over things. In what 
is one of the most clearly delineated divisions in the contempor- 
ary world, the civilization of Asia, rich in culture and the 
material arts, has come to a stop, and men are living much as 
our own ancestors presumably did many tens of thousands of 
years ago. Much in the vegetation and animal life has also 
changed. Here and there can be seen trees which, though 
different, are evidently related to trees of the Orient. But there 
are a great many others which seem to bear no such relation, 
and which cannot be described except by their Linnaean names, 
since they have acquired no common names in any European 
language. True, they have local names, but the dialects are so 
diverse that one would face a choice of at least fifty names for 
nearly every tree. 

Finally, coral, which in Southern Asia is a pleasant diver- 
sion, has here become an adamant factor, inhibiting to maritime 
movement and, as one quickly discovers if one cuts one’s skin on 
it, vindictively poisonous. 

South-eastward from New Guinea, separating the lesser islands 
of Melanesia from the north-eastern coast of Australia, lies the 
Coral Sea, twice the size of the Mediterranean, and probably the 
most dangerous sea in the world, a mass of coral reefs, exposed to 
sudden, violent storms. By the time one has threaded one’s way 
towards the Solomons, by whatever route, through these strange 
hazards, in less than a day one has forgotten all about Asia. 
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THE LAND OF THE MEGAPODE 


Everything has become more wild, turbulent, and difficult. 

Whether journeying south-eastward from New Ireland or 
north-eastward from the eastern tip of New Guinea, there comes 
a moment when one is conscious of being at last well and truly 
out into the ocean. The next land sighted after this sensation has 
been experienced will be the Solomons. 

Mountainous, green, luxuriant, the Solomons have a con- 
tinental character. It is easy to understand how, when the 
Spaniards first discovered them, they were thought to be the off- 
shoots of a continent, which they are not. New Guinea is geo- 
logically related to Australia, both rising from the Sahul Shelf. 
This apart, Melanesia, both geographically and culturally, is an 
entity on its own. Although on maps it looks as though these 
lesser islands of Melanesia, together with New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands (which are French), lie pendant in a kind of 
harmony with the north-east coast of Australia, of which they 
seem to be like a far-flung girdle, it has to be remembered that 
these are Pacific distances. The mean distance between these 
islands and Australia is about 1,100 miles, approximately the 
distance from Lisbon to Istanbul. 

The Solomon Islands (see map facing this page) are an archi- 
pelago stretching south-eastwards. They begin in ocean. They 
end even further into ocean. Coming from Asia, these are the 
first islands of Melanesia in which one is conscious of being in 
the ocean, as opposed to being merely on the edge of it. They are 
way out. 

Bougainville Island, the westernmost and largest of them, is 
not part of the Protectorate. It is administered as part of the 
Australian Trust Territory of New Guinea. The Protectorate 
begins in the Shortland Islands, which are gathered in a small 
cluster at the south-eastern end of Bougainville. 

At this point the archipelago divides into two parallel lines. 
The northern of these consists of the three islands of Choiseul, 
Santa Isabel, and Malaita, which bastion the group against the 
full measure of the Pacific’s behaviour, which is not kind in this 
region. The southern line consists of the complex New Georgia 
group, which is an archipelago within an archipelago, then, 
after a gap, the small but highly developed Russell Islands, after 
which comes the long and nobly mountainous island of Guadal- 
canal, where the green peaks soar to over 7,500 feet. 
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Between these two lines of islands lies the Slot, which in less 
oceanic circumstances would be called an inland sea. Atits south- 
eastern end the Slot is blocked by the intimate and attractive 
Florida Islands, or Nggela, situated between Guadalcanal and 
Malaita. At this point the islands distinctly draw together, 
creating a clear impression of an inland sea. Midway between 
the western ends of Guadalcanal and the Florida Islands rises the 
small volcanic island of Savo. These were the waters that wit- 
nessed some of the most tremendous naval battles of the Second 
World War. So many warships were sunk there during the war, 
and so much military equipment was deliberately sunk here after 
war ended, that the strait between Guadalcanal and Florida has 
been aptly named Iron Bottom Sound. 

South-eastward of Guadalcanal and Malaita, the two lines of 
islands fuse in the mountainous island of San Cristébal, after 
which there is once more nothing but ocean. 

The group as a whole lies like an arrow pointing directly at the 
main prevailing wind, which is from the south-east. Thus the 
Solomons have the peculiarity of having what is known in the 
Pacific as a weather coast, i.e. a coast of wind and rain, on both 
sides of the group. When the wind is fully in the south-east, the 
northern coasts of the Solomons get it; but should the wind veer 
only slightly to the south, the southerly coasts of such islands as 
San Cristobal and Guadalcanal will immediately feel it. Where 
the group 1s fortunate is that there is no such thing as a weather 
coast facing the inland sea, the mountains around it being just 
high enough to afford protection from excessive wind and rain, 
severe cyclones excepted. As a result of this formation, the Solo- 
mons, where its centres of population are concerned, can be said 
to face inwards, keeping mountains behind them to protect them 
from the wind and rain. 

It is said that there are definite seasons when there is either 
more or less rain. These seasons respond ill to statistics. The truth 
is that Pacific skies in these equatorial latitudes deluge the earth 
with squally rain whenever they feel like it, and all weather con- 
ditions are extremely localized. In a single flight down the 
Solomons it is a commonplace to pass from deluge on one island 
to brilliant sunshine on the next. 

In all of this there is one constant, and it is one of interesting 
contrasts. The northern coast of Guadalcanal, on which stands 
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Honiara, has the driest and most accommodating climate while, 
visible across the Sound, Malaita, lying more north-to-south 
than the other islands, and thus singularly exposed to the ocean’s 
irritableness, has the heaviest rainfall of all. Yet the one is 
frequently visible from the other, one basking in sunshine, the 
other immersed in downpour. 

Enjoying the equable, breezy freshness of true equatorial 
weather, this is a healthy climate, the principal indigenous dis- 
eases being nutritional, not climatic. Though it rains often, it is 
soon past. In the course of a year, in most places there are far 
more fine days than foul. 

At Tulagi, in the Florida Islands, is about the finest natural 
harbour in the Pacific, a region notoriously ill-served for good 
harbours, due to its coralline formations and the reefs that encircle 
every island. Until 1945 Tulagi was the Solomons capital. 
Many will have regretted the admittedly inescapable decision to 
shift to Honiara, for ‘Tulagi is not only a superb deep-water port 
ideally suited to commercial development, but with its gentle 
hills and numerous inlets it has an intimate charm all its own. 
Were it ever to become a real population centre, it 1s not difficult 
to envisage it developing into a Pacific version of Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Another of its advantages is that, immediately east of 
the port, lies a sheltered stretch of water large and deep enough 
to accommodate a battle fleet. 

The Battle of Guadalcanal in 1942-43 was really responsible 
for the decision to move the capital to Honiara (see Chapter 23). 
In Henderson Field, started by the Japanese and completed by 
the Americans, Honiara would start life with a built-in inter- 
national airport. In addition, much of the vast amount of war 
matériel left as a result of the battle could be put to immediate 
constructional use. As a port, however, Honiara 1s only capable 
of artificial development at great expense. Should the Solomons 
in future become of significance in the international commerce 
of this part of the world — and if free port facilities were offered 
and exploited this is not beyond the bounds of possibility — it 
would be possible to foresee Tulagi and Honiara flourishing 
jointly, the one as a port, the other as the centre for air com- 
munications, the two linked by hydrofoil. 

Nearly every view in the Solomons contains majesty and a 
sense of peace. Were its green hills more visibly dotted with human 
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habitations, this chain of islands would seem a place eminently 
settled and serene. 

But there would be incipient tremors underlying such serenity, 
for these islands are geologically young and volcanic, and many 
of them are still, very slowly and imperceptibly, rising and falling. 
In the New Georgia group, between two ranges of pleasant hills, 
the lone round island of Kolombangara rises in the majestic but 
sinister cone of an only recently quiet volcano. Looking from the 
gentle hills of Honiara at a placid view of sea and distant ranges 
on other islands, there only eighteen miles away rises Savo, 
crested with a wisp of condensation. Savo has never been known 
to erupt within the period of European knowledge, but experts 
are of the opinion that it may one day do so, and with the fury 
of another Krakatoa. 

The woody verdure of the Solomons, too, is deceptive, sugges- 
ting as it does that this is a part of the world in which anything 
will grow. It is not so. Though the rock formation of the islands 
is igneous, most of the soil is the outcome of sedimentary deposits 
washed in from the sea as the islands emerged; and their emer- 
gence is geologically recent. In addition, the Solomons lie 
between 5 and 11 degrees south of the equator, and they manifest 
the incomprehensible characteristics of equatorial soil. 

In the equatorial belt there are places where the soil, as it were, 
goes mad. It obeys no rules, and behaves without rhyme or 
reason. The extreme case of this occurs in Borneo, but there are 
pockets of the same incomprehensible behaviour right round the 
world. One of them occurs in the Solomons. 

Basically, the woody verdure of the islands is the soil’s protec- 
tion against the otherwise merciless heat of the sun. Expose the 
earth for purposes of what would seem to be normal cultivation, 
and it will be found to deteriorate rapidly, despite the use of ferti- 
lizers. It simply cannot stand exposure. In some places it can, 
which is what isincomprehensible aboutit. One can never be sure 
when a hitherto untried equatorial soilin sucha region as this will 
stand exposure, and when it will not. Moreover, plant a crop 
over a reasonable area, and it will often be found that, for no 
apparent reason, in one part of the fields nothing will grow except 
weeds, or else over the entire area every third shoot will die, or 
even every other shoot, no matter how carefully tended. The 
variations are limitless, they are completely unpredictable, and 
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they all stem from the soil’s exposure to the sun. 

Crops can be intensively grown in such regions — Sarawak’s 
pepper is a prime example. The question is how to find the right 
crop. The Solomon Islanders long ago solved the problem -— or, 
perhaps more accurately, became reconciled to the facts of their 
environment — by living on their yams and taro, both of which 
grow best under the shade of trees. Using traditional methods, 
thus, the soil does not have to be exposed, and people have 
enough to eat. It is dull-tasting food, however, and educated 
Solomon Islanders are becoming increasingly tired of it, unless 
alleviated by tastier foods, hitherto mainly imported. 

At Dala, on the west coast of Malaita, the government has 
established an important agricultural research station, with 
assistance from Britain in the shape of expert personnel. Here, in 
ideally ‘incomprehensible’ conditions, a wide range of tropical 
vegetables and fruits is being experimented with, with the dual 
aim of introducing viable cash crops and diversifying the local 
diet with home-grown produce, and with the ulterior aim of 
perhaps finding something which the Solomons could export. 
Among the trees being tried are nutmeg, cinnamon, vanilla, 
tamarind, rambutan, durian, breadfruit, guava, and soursop, 
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many kinds of orange, lemon and grapefruit. Pepper, ginger, 
chillies, oil palm, cotton, coffee and cashew nuts are also being 
experimented with. 

The significance of this venture lies in a context that far sur- 
passes the limits of the Solomons. Should definite conclusions of 
a positive nature result from this research, such findings could 
be of importance to the entire Pacific, and also possibly be relevant 
to the whole of the world’s equatorial belt. ‘This is slow work, and 
it may be many years before anything positive comes out of it. 
But it is to be hoped that the Solomon Islanders, as they gradually 
come to have more say in the running of government, will grasp 
the importance of this research, and be proud that their small 
country should be in the lead in this matter, which at present it 
very definitely is. This is work which could ultimately be of 
benefit to millions of people. 

Apart from wild pigs and a very occasional crocodile, the 
islands are sparse in wild animal life. As many as 120 species of 
bird, including the hornbill, have been identified, but one is sel- 
dom conscious of them. Oceania has at this point already taken 
over from the continental world. The only fowl one notices, and 
these only rarely, are sea-birds, or birds adapted to long flights — 
hawks, frigate birds, an occasional eagle. 

But the Solomons have their own special bird, the megapode, 
an ungainly but reasonably friendly creature which, when it flies, 
looks somewhat like a chicken, and which buries its eggs in sand, 
thereafter apparently forgetting about them. The baby mega- 
pode fights its way out of its shell, burrows its way up out of the 
sand, and having by this process strengthened its muscles, flies 
more or less spontaneously, one of the very few birds to do so. 
Found on Savo, Simbo, and various other places, the megapode 
is a protected bird, but it is so lackadaisical about its eggs that 
these are quite easy to steal, and are said to be tasty if taken fresh. 

Whatis truly impressive about the animal life of the Solomons 
are the butterflies, remarkable for their number, their variety, 
their size, and for the splendour of their colours. For the amateur 
of butterflies this is a paradise, containing some of the loveliest 
examples to be found anywhere. 

The Solomon Islands, including Bougainville, stretch for just 
under 1,000 miles of unbroken mountainous land in sight, itself a 
unique phenomenon in the Pacific. But before leaving them, and 
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continuing on this Melanesian journey, attention must be drawn 
to four lone atolls, unrelated to the Solomons either geographi- 
cally or culturally, but which form part of the Protectorate. 

About 160 miles north of Santa Isabel lies Ontong Java, one 
of the Pacific’s largest atolls. About 140 miles east of Malaita 
lies the small atoll of Sikaiana. Roughly 120 miles south of the 
southern coast of Guadalcanal rise two of the Pacific’s strangest 
islands, the so-called ‘raised atolls’ of Rennell and Bellona. 

Rennell seems originally to have been the top of a submarine 
mountain which rose to the surface of the ocean, then very slowly 
subsided, allowing the usual atoll formation to take place, com- 
plete with lagoon. This done, the mountain then unexpectedly 
shot up, lagoon and all, until it now stands 300 feet sheer out of 
the sea, the lagoon having become a mountain freshwater lake. 
Bellona, much smaller, has also risen, but without a lagoon. Cul- 
turally, all four of these lone islands are far-west outposts of 
Polynesia. 

Hitherto, this journey down the Solomons has led south-east- 
wards. To reach the Protectorate’s remaining islands it is 
necessary to change direction, and from the south-eastern 
extremity of San Cristdbal, with its sister islets, Santa Ana and 
Santa Catalina, head due east for 200 miles through what are 
usually extremely rough seas, at least for small boats. 

The Santa Cruz Islands, which will then lift the horizon, are 
very much smaller than the Solomons, but in their way more 
dramatic. With their companion Reef Islands, and the Duff 
Islands to the north-east, their most significant feature is the 
magnificent volcano of Tinakula, which rises stark out of the 
ocean. It has not erupted for many years, but there are some fine 
nineteenth-century descriptions of it luridly illuminating the 
night sky to distances at which in daytime the volcano itself is 
under the horizon, and in eruption, with the lava pouring down 
its sides straight into the sea in a seething, hissing mass of vapour. 

Largest in the group is Ndendé, fairly high and wooded, scene 
of Mendajia’s attempt at Spanish colonization in 1595. Com- 
mercially more important is Vanikolo, ‘a thick cone-like moun- 
tain rising rather more than 3,000 feet from the sea’,! well- 
wooded with kauri (agathis macrophylla), which was in moderate 


1Hector MacQuarrie: Vouza and the Solomon Islands. 
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demand in the 1920s, after the kauri forests in northern New 
Zealand had been used up. 

Owing to their height, most of the islands in this group are just 
visible one from another, at least in theory, 1.e. by standing on the 
topmost point of each island, if you can reach it. But the feeling 
of Oceanic remoteness has taken possession, far more than it ever 
does in the Solomons. The islands lie in an arc of 150 miles, and 
the distances between them are such that they are far more a 
group on the map than in reality. The sense of their past, too, 
somehow contributes to their remoteness. Mendajfia, La Pérouse, 
Patteson, Goodenough, famous names in the Pacific. All met 
their end in these fateful islands, where moreover the languages 
contain elements of what are almost certainly the oldest forms of 
speech on earth. 

The lowest islands in the group are the Reef Islands, which 
nowhere rise more than 200 feet above sea level, many of them 
being no more than reefs and stretches of sand, partly brush- 
covered. Yet even these have a certain fascination, in that they 
form the rim around the top of a huge submarine mountain, of 
which this, the crest, is 30 miles long and 12 miles wide. 

South-east of the Santa Cruz Islands lie three more extremely 
remote lone islands, Tikopia, Anuta, and Fataka, widely 
separated from each other, and again, culturally Polynesian off- 
shoots. Virtually untouched by outside influence for a very con- 
siderable period of time, these islands reproduce an archaic form 
of Polynesian culture. Some of the people of Tikopia sailed even 
further west to settle on Rennell, where the same culture is found, 
but in a much reduced and decayed form. 

With this one reaches the end cf this far-flung Protectorate. To 
look at it on a map, to observe it from the air, is to understand 
it not at all. What is 11,500 square miles, after all? One has flown 
right over it in a few minutes. It is not till one descends to sea 
level, to people, languages, races, boats, coral reefs, currents, 
winds, and the unrelenting sea that one begins to get a glim- 
mering of the difficulties it poses, and to appreciate the boldness 
and endurance of those who have dared have something to do 
with it. 
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V an IKOLO,! the south-easternmost of the Santa Cruz 
Islands—the two ships of La Pérouse foundered on the reef here 
~ will be a suitable place from which to take some brief bearings. 

Two hundred and sixty miles W.N.W., whence we have come, 
lies the eastern tip of the Solomons. Honiara is 470 miles in the 
same direction. Now face the rising sun. Eight hundred miles 
east by north — 800 miles of absolute nothingness — lie the Ellice 
Islands. About 1,250 miles north-east lie the Gilberts. They are 
dead flat, and in the case of the Ellice Islands they are in addition 
small. Without the most expert navigation it would be quite 
feasible to sail right through the Ellice Islands without seeing any 
of them. 

It is at points such as these, facing infinities of ocean in all 
directions, that one realizes the vital part played in the life of 
these territories by the navigators, both by sea and air. The 
slightest error, and one is way out in the blue, in some places 
indefinitely. At sea the great problem is assessing the speed of the 
current. There is a nautical manual on this subject, but such is 
the sheer mass of water in the Pacific, and so many are its varia- 
tions, that the details the manual gives can only be regarded as 
approximations. Though every navigator uses the manual, to it 
has to be added the element of instinct. To the master of an 
ocean-going liner these hazards hardly exist. But within the 
territories, in small ships making slow speeds, twelve hours of 
equatorial night and a one mile per hour miscalculation of the 
current speed, and everyone aboard may have some disturbing 
moments. 

Heading south from Vanikolo, however, these perils, real or 
imagined, may be dismissed, because less than 80 miles after the 
cone of Vanikolo has sunk aft, the first of the islands of the New 
Hebrides Condominium will be sighted ahead (see map facing 


page 19). 
1Sometimes spelt Vanikoro. 
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This is the Torres group, named after the Portuguese navigator 
Luis Vaz de Torres, who was the pilot on the Quirds expedition 
of 1606. Where in the Solomons the geographical trend of the 
islands was south-eastward, here in the Condominium there is a 
similar pronounced trend, but it is north-to-south. The Torres 
group are a fairly compact southward-running chain of small, 
pointed volcanic islands, inhabited by people who are culturally 
more akin to the Solomon Islanders than to the people of the New 
Hebrides. A peculiarity of these islands is that there are no springs. 
The soil being extremely porous, rain sinks straight through it. 
Water thus has to be collected from such puddles as are created 
in the gnarled roots of trees and in the cavities of dead coral along 
the shore. These days the church roof, complete with gutters and 
storage tank, is a main source of water supply. 

Yet despite these drawbacks, these and the Banks Islands, a 
similar group to the south-east, supported a thriving population 
when first sighted by Europeans. Fray Martin de Munilla, the 
ecclesiastical commissary with the Quiréds expedition, noted of 
the Banks group in 1606: ‘All the islands . . . are inhabited. It is 
an amazing thing that there is not a single nook which is not.’ 

The Torres group have scarcely disappeared aft and to star- 
board when the Banks group appear ahead and to port. These 
islands are named after Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal 
Society, naturalist and great protagonist of Pacific exploration, 
who in the earlier part of his career accompanied Captain Cook 
on his first Pacific voyage. They were named after Banks by 
Captain William Bligh, who passed through the group in 1789 
in the course of his epic voyage in an open boat from the Eastern 
Pacific to Timor, after his crew in the Bounty had mutinied. 

Culturally and geographically similar to the Torres group, 
though slightly larger, the most significant of the Banks Islands 
is one of the smallest — Mota, situated immediately east of the 
much larger Vanua Lava. It was on Mota that the Anglican 
Mission established its first footing on the soil of Melanesia, the 
speech of the people of Mota being chosen by Bishop Patteson to 
become the liturgical language of the Melanesian Mission 
throughout the New Hebrides and the Solomons. In this region 
of innumerable tongues a common language is a basic essential 
in the spread of religion and education. 

Passing the Banks Islands, still sailing south, the main islands 
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of the New Hebrides begin to appear, green, steeply mountainous, 
and again, like the Solomons, continental in character, giving 
the same vague impression of being the offshoots of a much larger 
land mass — the impression which, from the time of their first 
discovery, caused such long-enduring misconceptions about this 
entire part of the southern hemisphere. 

Once again, the islands are grouped in two lines, though this 
time north-to-south. The largest, Espiritu Santo, is one of the 
first to appear. South of this lies Malekula (in French, Malicollo), 
almost equally large. Near the southern point of Espiritu Santo 
is the New Hebrides’ second largest town, with port and airport — 
Luganville, or as itis more commonly called, Santo. The airport 
runway was constructed by the Americans during the Second 
World War, during which the New Hebrides were the forward 
Allied supply base for the Battle of Guadalcanal. 

To the east, protecting these islands from the full blast of 
Pacific rain and wind, are two narrow, mountain-ridge islands, 
Maevo and Raga (or Pentecost), which take the brunt of the 
weather, and are the two wettest islands in the group. South of 
Raga comes another protecting island, Ambrym, which is a 
magnificent active volcano, 4,380 feet high, with a crater eight 
miles across. Ambrym rises more sweepingly, less abruptly, from 
the sea than Tinakula. On the three points of its roughly tri- 
angular shape, seen from the air, there are three villages, whose 
inhabitants apparently feel safe, though this is not quite the 
choice of residence one would advise. 

But the water distances between the various islands leave each 
of them more exposed than is the case in the Solomons; the 
Pacific is more violent in these more southerly latitudes; and even 
in such ‘inland’ waters as the group offers, the sea is seldom still. 
Having come down the great chain of islands that starts in New 
Guinea, there is a sense about the New Hebrides that land is 
expiring, giving up the struggle with ocean. This sense accen- 
tuates the further south one goes. 

After Epi, south of Ambrym, the islands cease to be visibly a 
group. They occur one by one, mainly out of sight of one another, 
tailing away south-eastward. No guardian range protects them. 
The squalls break upon them as they will. Indeed, when it really 
rains, anything mobile in life comes to a halt. 

First comes Vaté (mysteriously described in English as Efate), 
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on the south side of which is Vila, the capital and largest town, 
with its picturesque harbour, which on a fine day looks like some 
quiet and sunny spot on the Mediterranean. Next comes the 
wildly rugged Eromanga, scene of the worst despoliations of the 
nineteenth-century sandalwooders and slavers. After this comes 
Tana — or Ipari, to give it its local name (tana is simply the 
Austronesian word for land, or earth). Here, with another active 
volcano, which at one staggering point creates an entire land- 
scape of purple-grey ash sweeping down from its heights, the 
continental world gives a fairly vigorous last gasp. Then, the fist 
of Aneitom and the fingernail of Futuna, and that is that. 
Oceania triumphant.! 

Geographically, the most typical part of the New Hebrides is 
where they visibly constitute a group. The distinctions between 
them and the Solomons are striking. At 16 degrees south of the 
equator, the stunted angularities of the equatorial brush that 
covers so much of the Solomons have disappeared. Here the sun 
is less fierce. Everything in the vegetal world is more relaxed. 
Without even landing, it can be seen at a glance that even the 
grass will be softer, and that in the entire vegetation there will be 
very few thorns. The green of the hills is different, too, containing 
more blue tints, less yellow. Above all, the open freshness of the 
equator — its most delightful characteristic — has gone. Over 
Espiritu Santo and Malekula a grey-based cloud nearly always 
hovers, while the peak of Ambrym is swathed in white clouds, 
mingled with the smoother layers of white volcanic ash which 
seem to glue the clouds to the sky. The breeze is sometimes stilled 
—it seldom is on the equator — and in that stillness is the eternal 
rumour of an impending storm. It may not come, but it always 
feels as if it will . . . the clouds over these island hills, will they 
never entirely go away? ... the sense that the islands themselves 
are the lonely offshoot of something... | 

And one suddenly realizes why Captain Cook called them the 
New Hebrides. Few names could be more apt. Even Mendels- 
sohn’s music fits them. 


1Official spellings of place names are used throughout, but since in the New 
Hebrides there is a choice of official spellings I have in some instances used the 
French alternatives, which in general come closer to the actual sound of the 
Pacific words. The English spelling of the foregoing is Efate, Erromango, Tanna, 
and Aneityum and this spelling is used in the map facing page 19. 
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Bougainville, who visited the New Hebrides six years before 
Cook, clearly had much the same feelings about them, naming 
them the Archipel des Grandes Cyclades. The overtones here, 
however — of a Boucher allegory, or a spectacle to conclude a 
Voltaire drama — had worn thin by the time of the July Revolu- 
tion, when the French re-entered the Pacific. In an impeccable 
moment of entente cordiale the French formally settled for Cook’s 
choice. What is of interest is that the two greatest explorers of the 
Pacific should have formed so similar a view of these particular 
islands. 

The most distinctive feature of the New Hebridean landscape 
is the liana. Always freshly green, delicate, protective, destroying 
nothing, it spreads everywhere it can, over flat land, over bushes, 
over giant trees, over entire forests, spreading upon the crests of 
the trees like an enmeshed veil, dangling over the outer branches 
in forms resembling a cobra’s hood — a feature which has become 
impregnated in New Hebridean art, in which the hooded dome 
traditionally used to portray a man’s skull and forehead derives 
directly from shapes wrought in nature by the liana. 

Here, as in the Solomons, the soil is the outcome of sedimen- 
tary deposits from the sea, and contains a good deal of lime. But 
due partly, it is thought, to these islands having been more 
volcanically active since their emergence from the sea — they are 
still emerging — the soil is far more fertile than in the Solomons. 
Whether, however, it will stand much exposure to the sun is still 
uncertain, since agriculture in the New Hebrides has never been 
put to the test. Imported trees from other tropical countries 
thrive in the islands. But it has to be remembered that trees 
create their own shade; and if the liana considers they are not 
creating enough shade, it will come and help by climbing all over 
them. The New Hebrideans, who have much the same eating 
habits as the Solomon Islanders, and a cultivation deriving from 
the same original corpus of knowledge and environment, are 
invariably careful not to expose the soil. When planting, they 
space their yams, taro, sweet potatoes, long beans, and other im- 
ported vegetables fairly wide apart, in the shade of (preferably) 
young trees, or trees with a gentle shade, allowing liana and other 
wild growth to cover the surrounding ground, and weeding — 
generally rather vaguely — only round each cultivated shoot. 

It looks, from the way they treat the soil, as if it may not be 
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able to stand much exposure. Yet to the European eye it is soil 
which remains tantalizingly attractive. European agricultural 
science tends to confirm this view, but there is much still to be 
learned. 

What is certain is that quality cattle thrive to perfection in 
the New Hebrides. It is no exaggeration to say that, trunks of 
trees apart, cattle could eat the whole of it. Let cattle loose on a 
controlled area of forest covered with liana and other wild 
growth, and they will gently eat their way right through it. Cut 
down the trees as they go, and in the end you will be left with a 
field. The field can then be planted with light shade trees, such 
as glauca, beneath which at least coffee and cocoa have proved 
to grow. Even then it may be necessary to allow weeds to spread 
for a year or so, and bring in the cows again when you need them. 
They may, of course, on this occasion eat the coffee leaves as 
well; but by this time the cows will have created other fields 
for you elsewhere, so this will not matter too much. 
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Copra cutting in the west coast area of Espiritu Santo, part of the New 
Hebrides least affected by European influence 
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As to crops demanding direct exposure to the sun (rice and 
pepper are two possible climatic examples) experiments are 
being conducted, under Condominium auspices, at a research 
station on the outskirts of Vila, and the results will not be known 
for some years. The application of this research is liable to be 
more local than that being done in the Solomons, but it is none- 
theless of great interest. | 

Undoubtedly, however, cows are the key to the country’s 
agricultural and commercial development, devouring weeds and 
fertilizing the soil, and as carcase beef a highly viable export. 
New Hebrides beef — the stage has not yet been reached where it 
can become a regular export — fits effortlessly into the top world 
category of quality. Foot-and-mouth disease is unknown, and 
there are no ticks. 

As in the Solomons, birds and butterflies are more varied than 
mammals, and for some reason one is more conscious of land- 
birds in the New Hebrides, including rails and purple coots, 
kingfishers, parrots and cockatoos. There are lizards, but no 
poisonous snakes; and alas! as in the Solomons, there is the 
malarial mosquito. Among domesticated animals, the pig plays 
a particularly important part — as, indeed, throughout Mela- 
nesia. In the wilder parts of the New Hebrides there are still 
some places where the pig has a distinct social, as opposed to 
meat, value. On Malekula and Espiritu Santo there is an 
extraordinary breed of hermaphrodite pig. 

Trees in the New Hebrides are varied and magnificent, many 
of them growing to great heights. The local banyan, related more 
to the Indian than to the Chinese variety, reaches the supreme 
point of sophistication in its species. At an early age it begins to 
let down slivers, which root themselves, and on a cluster of 
slivers it proceeds to grow to an immense height, the trunk 
developing so little that when it is full-grown it is frequently 
impossible to tell which among the slivers is — or was — the 
trunk. Like many other trees, it welcomes the added shade 
given to it by a pale green veil of liana. In fact, a feature of trees 
in the islands, wherever liana spreads, is that one often has to 
walk in underneath the liana veil in order to find out what the 
trees are. 

In addition, this is excellent country for fruit-growing on a 
small scale. Thanks largely to European missionaries and the 
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former Tongkingese community, numerous fruit trees have been 
successfully introduced from other countries. The Chinese 
Swatow orange, prince of oranges, thrives to perfection in the 
forested hills of Tana. The same goes for South Indian plantains, 
as well as melons and pineapples, none of them exploited com- 
mercially, but all of them valuable additions to local diet. 

From the historical point of view, however, the most inter- 
esting of these imported fruits is the wild orange which was 
noted by Quirés on Espiritu Santo in 1606. The orange in that 
epoch was a rare fruit, and it would seem that these trees must 
originally have come from South China. They provide one of 
those small but fascinating queries concerning these islands’ 
ancient connexions with the mainland of Asia. Curiously, as 
Quiros also noted, the local people did not consider the fruit 
edible. 

For the purposes of modern shipping, the New Hebrides, even 
by Pacific standards, is singularly ill-served with good harbours. 
Maps imposingly show Port Sandwich, on Malekula, and 
Havannah Harbour, on the northern side of Vaté. But these are 
geographical expressions, not ports. They have no facilities of 
any kind, not even navigational lights, and while the one is 
difficult to enter, the other is dangerously exposed to certain 
winds, Santo provides reasonable shelter for shipping, but is_ 
again a difficult port to enter. Virtually the only satisfactory 
port — and this only for minor shipping — is Vila. This, with its 
graceful bay surrounded by modest hills, dotted with houses 
and expertly, lovingly planted with flowering trees, is also 
undoubtedly the most attractive port in the Western Pacific. 

A minor feature of the New Hebrides, but a characteristic one, 
is the extraordinary intensity of colour at these latitudes. On a 
fine day the white ships and sails in the bay at Vila literally 
gleam against the blue water, while the flowers — the long orange 
petals of the towering African tulip trees, the vivid red of the 
flamboyants, the lilac tones of the jacaranda, and the bougain- 
villea spraying in a variety of shades from orange to brilliant 
purple — display their colours so stridently that they almost seem 
to be screaming. Not even in the Mediterranean is such vivid- 
ness of colour to be seen. 

Finally, on this Melanesian journey, the weather has become 
cooler and very agreeable. The New Hebrides, particularly in 
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the south, has a definite cool season between May and Sep- 
tember. If it rains towards evening during this season it can 
become almost cold. In any case, a coat feels decidedly comfort- 
able, and the experienced lady traveller will undoubtedly have 
brought with her a light shawl. 

British official publications firmly state that there is more rain 
during the hotter months of the year. One of them defensively 
adds that there are seventeen years of statistics to prove it. Be 
that as it may, the Pacific deluges the New Hebrides exactly 
when it feels like it, and though this occurs more frequently 
during the hotter months, it happens with equal ferocity at 
any time of year. 

It is now time to head out eastward into true Oceania, where 
the atoll, hitherto only casually encountered, is the most dis- 
tinctive feature, and an island with a mountain on it, if you find 
one, comes as a surprise. And at this point I can feel with a kind 
of prescient certainty that someone is going to ask: What 
exactly 1s an atoll ? 
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fe first scientifically observed analysis of atolls was given 
by Charles Darwin in his The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs, published in 1842, and rendered all the more remarkable 
in that it was arrived at on the basis of observations of things at 
water level and no more than a few feet below it. In 1899 
Edgeworth David, with the assistance of marine surveyors of 
the Royal Navy, carried out soundings, borings, and other sub- 
marine investigations on what local (missionary) advice sug- 
gested as being a ‘typical’ atoll. The atoll so selected was Funa- 
futi, the present district headquarters of the Ellice Islands. 
Edgeworth David’s investigations there conclusively confirmed 
Darwin’s views. 

Funafuti is an almost circular and conical submarine moun- 
tain 12,000 feet high, originally volcanic, and of immense 
geological age, much older than the relatively young and active 
volcanic mountains of the New Hebrides and the Solomons. At 
its base on the ocean bed it is 30 miles wide in one of the directions 
tested, and 28 miles wide on the other. It rises in a gentle slope 
which gradually steepens to a point 2,400 feet below water 
level, after which it rises at an angle of 80 degrees to 840 feet 
below water level. From this point it rises vertically, like an 
enormous pillar, till it reaches the surface in the form of a reef 
enclosing a lagoon of irregular size, but of which the extremities 
give a measurement of 133 miles by 10 miles. 

Millions of years ago this was a volcanic mountain, whether 
active or quiescent, which rose to the surface of the ocean, or 
even above it, whereupon — as happens with everything in the 
Pacific which reaches sea level — coral formed a reef around it. 
Coral lives where air and water meet, and like most living things, 
once established, it struggles everlastingly for survival. 

The mountain then very gradually began to sink. ‘This caused 
the coral to engage in a frantic endeavour to maintain Itself, 
whatever the mountain might be doing, at the water level. Coral 
does this by building new cells on top of the submerging ones 
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which can no longer function properly. These lower cells die, 
and due partly to the fact that coral lives by secreting lime 
from the sea, and partly to the action of the sea itself, the dead 
cells become a solid mass of extremely strong limestone. After all 
trace of the mountain had long since disappeared below the 
ocean, this coralline building process still went on, creating a 
roughly circular and vertically-rising limestone wall, its top 
always level with the ocean, its circumference corresponding 
approximately to the rim of what was once the volcano’s crater, 
or the mountain peak that surfaced, now lost far in the depths 
below. 

As the figures given above suggest, 1t is possible in the case of 
Funafuti that the original mountain has sunk 2,400 feet beneath 
the ocean. This has not been definitely established. Edgeworth 
David’s investigations showed, however, that the coral-created 
limestone wall goes down at least 1,114 feet. The likelihood 
remains that it may go down much deeper. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands consist entirely of atolls, each 
with an approximately similar geological history to that of 
Funafuti. Each may be presumed to rest on a chimney-like 
pedestal immutably fixed to, and rising vertically from, the peak 
of a submarine mountain which once, millions of years ago, rose 
above sea level. (See the map of Tarawa facing this page.) 

Meanwhile, as the mountain sank out of sight, leaving only 
the coral wall on the ocean surface, a sedimentary deposit 
formed in the watery space thus created, the action of the tides 
and the interaction with coral giving rise to a hard sedimentary 
and coralline floor, its surface only a few feet below the low tide 
level, reflecting in the sunlight an exquisite emerald green. 

Thus, on the basis of an impregnable wall of coral, the top of 
it alive, itself repairing every kind of damage to it, and with a 
lagoon floor which the sea constantly, imperceptibly, feeds, and 
which the tides maintain permanently at the correct level, the 
entire formation lies at the level of the ocean, the coral con- 
stantly active, the reef rising very slightly higher on the wind- 
ward side, giving the atoll the faint impression of being tilted. 
At low tide much of the reef stands out of the water, and through 
such gaps as it can find, the lagoon water rushes out into the 
ocean. But this is a lost cause, because before the lagoon can 
empty itself the tide has turned, and ocean water has begun to 
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rush into it. There the atoll remains, serene and unchanging, 
as the ocean rises and falls around it. 

But there is a prevailing wind and current to be reckoned 
with. As millions of years have passed, pieces of driftwood, sea- 
weed, and the rubbish of the ocean have washed in over the 
coral on the windward side until, meeting the daily pressure 
of the incoming tide in the lagoon, they have become lodged, 
and, being constantly added to from windward, have gradually 
formed a strip of land, in which, along with dead coral and 
other débris, there are deposits of earth. 

It is on these strips of land that the inhabitants of atolls live, 
and it is here that such cultivation as is possible on an atoll is 
done. The land strips most commonly occur on the windward 
side, the long level sand beaches that stretch out from them 
toward the distant reef edge showing the source whence they 
are nourished. But there are numerous variations, caused by 
currents and winds. Sometimes land strips will form right round 


a lagoon, all but completely encircling it. 
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The Gilbert and Ellice Islands lie just west of the bisection of 
the equator and the international date line. (See map facing 
page 35.) It is a statement which sounds suspiciously like the 
end of the world, and indeed, when you get there, this is very 
much what it feels like. The Gilberts, in particular, convey an 
atmosphere of unutterable remoteness. 

This is partly climatic. The Gilberts lie across the narrow 
equatorial belt of the Pacific that is unaffected by cyclones. The 
central ones, nearest to the equator, enjoy a climate of almost 
incredible perfection. Not only are there no excessively high 
winds, there are no excessively high tides, only minor squalls, 
and no very heavy or prolonged rain. There being in addition 
no seasons, life remains balanced in an everlasting state of 
near-perfection. It is this, when coupled with the beauty of the 
atoll atmosphere, which is like nothing else on earth, that gives 
the islands their feeling of remoteness It is not a remoteness 
that relates to distances from cities or continents, moreover. 
Quite simply, because these islands are timeless and almost 
perfect, there is something about them which is closer to 
heaven than earth. 

But the Gilberts’ near-perfection is on an exceedingly re- 
stricted dimension, both as to space and as to what can flourish 
there. Coconut, pandanus, and breadfruit are the only fruit- 
bearing trees that can be relied on, and the last only fruits for 
part of the year. Bananas will sometimes grow, but they are of 
poor quality. The only vegetable that will grow — it has to be 
cultivated with great attention — is the Polynesian taro, known 
locally as baba. The taro is not at the best of times a tasteful 
vegetable, and the Polynesian taro is the most tasteless of all 
varieties; in South-East Asia it is used as pigfood. The lagoons 
abound with edible molluscs, clams and octopus, the last of 
which, as in Japan, is a delicacy. The ocean abounds with fish. 
It needs an expert to catch it, however, since certain fish at 
certain seasons are poisonous — one of the Pacific’s distinctive 
complications. There are pigs and chickens, but reared on atoll 
feed they are singularly tasteless and nutritionally sub-standard. 
A chicken reared on coconut consists of little more than sinews 
when cooked. Moreover, Pacific hens only lay eggs when they 
feel in the mood, which is seldom. Apart from the trees just 
mentioned, there are one or two small equatorial bushes, includ- 
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ing a mangrove that grows below the tide level, and a few 
flowering bushes, of which the commonest is hibiscus. That is 
about all. It is coupled with one of the densest populations in 
the Pacific. 

One of the strangest things about these strange and exceed- 
ingly beautiful islands — it may justifiably be included as a 
geographic feature, since its origins are entirely geographic — 
is the extraordinary tastelessness of all the food. Even the lagoon 
fish in this region is relatively tasteless. The traditional cuisine 
is not in the least unpleasant; it simply, and to an extreme 
degree, lacks savour. Fresh water, always a little salty, is obtained 
from shallow wells on the strips of land, which in some places 
are so narrow that one could easily shoot an arrow from the 
lagoon on one side to the ocean beach on the other. With such 
conditions, everything is very slightly salty, even the coconuts. 
Yet, unless imported, there is no salt as such. This gives a peculiar 
sense of dissatisfaction to every atoll meal. One feels the need for 
salt, yet one is actually getting a little of it in everything. 

Various Europeans, notably missionaries, have tried to live, 
or even been obliged to live, on the traditional atoll diet. In 
many cases they have ended as physical wrecks, the commonest 
affliction being highly debilitating skin ulcers, deemed incurable 
if the patient remains in the atolls. The Gilbertese, who are in 
general a people of large physique, seem to make up for such 
deficiencies as their food contains by eating very large amounts 
of it. By European standards they are enormous eaters. It may 
be here that those Europeans who have attempted to live on 
Gilbertese food have fallen down. Perhaps they did not eat 
enough of it. I cannot quite see the experienced lady traveller 
trying this, however. Nor myself, for that matter. As one who 
has eaten a great many strange things, and relished them, in 
many parts of Asia over a continuous period of many years, I 
must own myself defeated by the traditional Gilbert Islands diet. 
Analyzing it in retrospect, I think what I longed for more than 
anything else was an onion. But it was a pointless yearning. 
Onions will not grow there — at least, not without difficulty 
which from the Gilbertese viewpoint is inordinate. 

Chinese residents have sometimes succeeded in growing 
vegetables, but it is an uphill struggle. Everything is so porous 
that fertilizing nourishment quickly sinks through soil into the 
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coral below, while even the humus produced by vegetal matter 
is low in strength, with the consequence that the entire cycle of 
growth is itself yet another part of the restricted dimension in 
which these islands enjoy their near-perfection. 

The sixteen Gilbert Islands, each the height of its own highest 
coconut, form a group of which one cannot truthfully say one is 
conscious until one looks at a map. Six miles out, and whichever 
atoll it was, it has completely disappeared. All that one is truly 
conscious of in this region is the immensity of ocean and sky. 
Some of the Gilberts are just — under good weather conditions | 
and with good eyesight — visible one to another. Some are, 
similarly, just visible to stern as the next is just becoming visible 
ahead, but not visible one to another, even when collecting 
coconuts. Others are simply not visible until, with the usual 
Pacific mixture of navigation and instinct, one finds them. 

To the Judge’s warning not to steer too far from shore, lest one 
be unable to find the island again, should be added that to be 
near one of the atolls when darkness is falling is a danger 
equally to be avoided, since, approaching from the lagoon 
(harbour) side, where the reefis submerged, one may accidentally 
hit it. 

Another danger is rain. Though by equatorial standards it 
falls with surprising gentleness when you are in it, when you 
are not in it rain takes the form of an ascending pillar of grey 
vapour, obliterating all visibility in the extremely localized area 
in which it is falling. The Gilbert Islands are themselves ex- 
tremely local, and what happens is that if you are approaching 
one of them — yourself in perfect weather conditions — and it 
unexpectedly rains on the atoll, the entire thing, difficult enough 
to find at the best of times, will promptly disappear, all sense of 
direction will be lost, and the next moment you will be on the 
reef. 

Lying at first north-to-south, thereafter veering south-east, 
with two atolls, Béru and Nikunau, occurring slightly east of 
the main south-easterly line, the Gilbert Islands occupy a water 
area corresponding in length almost exactly to the dimensions 
of France. If the two northernmost atolls, Makin and Butaritari 
(pronounced Bu-tari-tari), were placed in the region of Calais, 
the southernmost atoll, Arorae (accent on the first syllable, the 
name rhyming with ‘sky’), would be over Monte Carlo. The 
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equator would occur where the Loire runs due south of Paris. 
Béru would lie somewhere in the Jura. Nikunau would be over 
Geneva. Their total land area at high tide — the land area 
doubles at low tide — is 255 square miles. Their total habitable 
area is thought to be about 100 square miles. 

Makin and Butaritari, small and large respectively, are some- 
what isolated from the rest, and being situated three degrees 
north of the equator, are occasionally subject to tropical storms 
of the severe kind. Descending southward from them, approach- 
ing the equator and entering the zone of perpetually balanced 
climatic conditions, come the perfect atolls, the classic atolls, 
perhaps the most perfect and classic in Oceania. The first three 
— Marakei (accent on the first syllable), Abaiang (pronounced 
Abai-yang), and Tarawa (accent on the first syllable) — are just 
visible one to another by climbing a coconut palm. This nearness 
is reflected in the name Abaiang, which means ‘lands further 
north’, Next comes Maiana (pronounced My-yana), its danger- 
ous lagoon still uncharted. Maiana becomes visible about three 
miles out from Tarawa. This again is reflected in its name, 
which means ‘one below’. After this comes an east-west sub- 
group, consisting of Kuria, Aranuka, and Abemama (pro- 
nounced Abé-ma-ma). In the last century these formed one 
kingdom. It was on Abemama that Robert Louis Stevenson 
stayed in 1889. 

Next comes the equator. After this, pendant from Abemama, 
the group slants south-east, the rain in this region being so gentle 
that it sometimes scarcely comes at all. Neither is there any fog 
or mist; it has nothing to attach itself to in these ‘kingdoms of 
wind and sun’. Nonouti (pronounced No-noose) and Tabiteuea 
(pronounced Tabita-wayer, to rhyme with ‘layer’) are long 
atolls, with little of curve in their land strips. As with Tarawa, 
also a large atoll, seen from one end, the other end is under the 
horizon. Tarawa has a feeling of curve, however. One senses its 
great lagoon to be enfolded, even though one can see no end 
to it. 

The extreme is Nonouti, where there is no sense of curvature 
whatever. You are living on an outstretched finger lying in utter 
solitude in an infinity of sea and sky, the ocean before you, the 


1Ernest Sabatier: Sous l’Equateur du Pacifique. 
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lagoon behind you, the only land visible being what you are 
standing on, or what you can throw a coral pebble at. Whether 
there is any end to this strip of land, to right or left, can only be 
discovered by walking. 

Itis almost better not to think about what life is like here, since 
the sensations it will provoke will be quite unearthly. But a man 
of Nonouti is a created being, and he has his small strip of 
existence lying for ever in nothingness. The dimensions of his 
daily life are absurdly small; the thoughts which his life suggests 
are too gigantic to contemplate. You have only to stand on that 
beach, with the other beach just a few yards behind you, think 
where you are — is it the end of the world, or the beginning ? — 
and look at the empty enormity in which your existence as an 
individual is placed; and everything, from every angle in the 
view, says ‘Why?’ The loftiest and most remote peaks have 
nothing that can compare with this. These, par excellence, are 
isles of philosophy. 

The remaining Southern Gilberts are smaller than these two. 
Three of them — Nikunau, Tamana, and Arorae — have no 
lagoons, and are relatively ‘fat’, some of them containing marshy 
ponds. With the two southernmost, the third degree south of 
the equator has been reached, after which the zone of climatic 
perfection ceases. 

I said just now that the atolls could be discovered by walking. 
With the exception of the lagoonless atolls, this is not so easy as 
it sounds. The strips of land along the side of the lagoon atolls 
are not continuous. As these strips formed, the ocean broke them 
at various places, and the coral did not trouble to repair these 
breakages, since they provided additional vents for the lagoon 
water to flow out on the ebb tide, and were thus useful, keeping 
the whole atoll in a state of perfect balance and safety. The 
result is that some of the land strips are really more like a chain 
of narrow islets, separated from each other by small channels 
through which, except at high and low tide, water is either 
rushing in or out of the lagoon. Some of these channels are 
dangerous; the larger ones are impassable except by boat. Con- 
fining description to those that are passable on foot, the bed of 
these channels nearly always consists of jagged pieces of broken 
but living coral. To traverse them barefoot is out of the question, 
while any degree of regular traversing of them will quickly 
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break the strongest pair of shoes to pieces. 

Thus it would seem that the most comfortable method of 
travelling from one part of an atoll to another must be the 
traditional Gilbertese way by canoe across the lagoon. But even 
here there are numerous difficulties — odd currents, exceptionally 
shallow beaches, treacherous coral deposits, and sometimes 
mud, miles of it, beneath which lie sudden, excruciating pins 
of coral. 

The truth is that there is no comfortable way of moving about 
on a large atoll, except on that part of Tarawa where there is a 
motor road connecting the administrative headquarters with 
the principal hospital and the airstrip. For the rest, if you travel 
by canoe, you can count on arriving sopping wet (having had to 
wade either in or out) and probably covered with coral slime. If 
you travel (otherwise very agreeably) by bicycle you can count 
on arriving sopping wet, with a broken shoe, a cut foot, and a 
torn shirt, all the outcome of hoisting your bicycle on your back 
and crossing a channel waist deep, where you cannot see the 
underwater obstacles. If anyone, furthermore, whether Gilbert- 
ese or European, were to tell me he had never once disappeared, 
bicycle and all, on one of these forays, I would be disinclined to 
believe him. Atolls may be exquisite, but, like everything else in 
the Pacific, they are not easy. 

In addition to being water vents, these channels serve another 
useful purpose, however — to navigators. When you are approach- 
ing one of the larger atolls, which is nothing but a thin strip of 
palms on the horizon (a strip which moreover sinks beneath the 
horizon at both ends), when you are nearing the lagoon, and 
there is only one entrance, you find it by means of the gaps in the 
palmline caused by these channels. 

In general throughout Oceania, a line of palms is known to 
sailors by the Polynesian word motu, meaning (more or less) an 
island, each cluster of palms on an atoll skyline being a separate 
motu. ‘Thus, giving sailing instructions, you may say, for example, 
that the lagoon entrance lies where you are due west of the fifth 
motu from the north of the atoll; and men familiar with the 
Gilberts can recognize each of them quickly from the lengths 
and groupings on the palm skyline. In this region so devoid of 
topographical features, the slightest thing is of navigational 
assistance. 
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Light in the Pacific behaves in some ways quite unlike light 

. elsewhere, due to the immensity of water on which it shines, and 

against which it refracts. This provides another useful navi- 

gational aid. When trying to locate an atoll whose palms have 

not yet appeared on the horizon, one can often see them in- 

directly, since they cast a green reflexion on the undersides of 
the clouds floating above them. 

Ashore in the Gilberts, the light is fascinating. The coconut 
palms and other trees provide ample shade. The sun, however, 
is not content about this. Beating down on the shallow emerald 
lagoon, on dazzling white strips of dead coral, and on golden 
sand, the sun’s light is refracted upwards under the trees, 
beneath which human beings move about like figures on a well-lit 
stage with a mise en scéne in green, shaded yet filled with light, 
everything delineated with a wonderful clarity. Gauguin cap- 
tured this light refraction in his paintings in the Eastern Pacific. 
In the Gilberts it is not quite the Gauguin colour, being lighter 
and more glowing, a radiant golden green. 

Nor are these distinctive features of light confined to day. Due 
to the same causes of the Pacific’s watery immensity, on a night 
of full moon in the Gilbert Islands the sea is still blue — dark 
blue, but unmistakably blue — while the leaves of the palm trees 
are still green, tinted with silver, a sight of breath-taking beauty 
such as can, I believe, be seen nowhere else to quite this extent. 

The ocean, on the windward side of each atoll, is nearly 
always irritated with it, everlastingly agitating against the coral, 
which here spends its entire time controlling this obstreperous 
monster — an army of tiny organisms battling with complete 
success against the heaviest and most adamant force in nature. 
On the atoll itself, a calm breeze may be blowing, and everything 
will be entirely delightful. But not far off can be heard this 
eternal conflict between the reef and the waves. The sound 1s 
exactly like that of an express train passing at speed in the 
distance of the countryside, save that there is no end to the 
number of carriages of which the train is composed; they come 
on for ever. It is an express that is always passing, yet never 
passes. This, and the loneliness, is a Gilbert atoll. 

The French Marist missionary, Ernest Sabatier, who lived 
the greater part of his life in the Gilberts, was the first to draw 
the simile of the everlasting express train. It is so exceedingly 
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apt that I feel no shame in re-drawing it here. Sabatier’s train, 
in the 1930s, had a steam engine; mine 1s electric. But it makes 
no difference. In the distance the sound is the same. 

Sabatier also pointed out, long before there was any air travel 
in the Pacific, that the full beauty of the Gilberts could best be 
appreciated from the air. At water level the sudden transition 
from the brilliant emerald green of a lagoon to the equally 
brilliant deep sapphire blue of the ocean is for most people a 
sufficiently sensational experience. From the air the same thing 
is staggering, and Sabatier rightly described it — from imagina- 
tion, because he had not seen it from the air — in unearthly 
terms. The atoll he described was Marakei, where the atoll’s 
strip of land runs right round the lagoon, into which there is 
only one main entrance, and where there is sand on the beaches 
within the lagoon. Sabatier wrote: 

‘Seen thus from an aeroplane, beneath the fires of noon, the 
rounded island of Marakei would appear like a green star, a 
Saturn surrounded by four rings: a golden ring — the interior 
sands, — a green ring — the forest, — a fawn-coloured ring — the 
reefs, — and a final silver ring — the waves. Beyond, the sombre 
firmament of the beneath: the sea.”? 


1Sabatier: op. cit. The translations from the French are the author’s. 
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‘Se Ellice Islands begin 225 miles due south of a point 
midway between the two most southerly Gilberts. (See map 
facing page 35.) They continue the Gilberts’ south-eastward 
pattern, the two most easterly and southerly Ellice Islands lying 
only a few miles from the 180th degree of longitude. They are 
as flat as the Gilberts, much smaller, and none of them are in 
sight of one another. Lying between 5 and 11 degrees south 
of the equator, the weather here is less reliable. 

There are nine Ellice Islands, and they exhibit more than 
any other part of these territories the extraordinary dimensions 
of Pacific life. Laying them over the map of Great Britain, were 
one to place Nanuméa, at their northern extremity, over Glas- 
gow, then Niulakita, the southernmost atoll, would be some- 
where in the sea off Eastbourne. The total land area of the group 
is about 22 square miles, of which about 10 square miles are 
habitable. Remind oneself that none of these islands are even 
remotely visible one from another; add to this the fact that the 
leading personalities and families throughout this group know 
each other; and something of the true nature of Polynesia, to 
which the Ellice Islands belong, becomes apparent. 

Though the nine atolls are spaced fairly evenly across their 
area, it is possible to discern (but only on maps) two sub-groups, 
north-western and south-eastern, each consisting of four atolls. 

The north-western sub-group consists of Nanuméa, Nanu- 
manga, Niutao (pronounced Wew-town, minus the final n), and 
Nui (pronounced Nooi). 

Nanuméa, the first to be sighted when coming from the Gil- 
berts, is geographically the most interesting. Small by Gilbert 
standards, it divides into two at high tide, the inhabitants living 
on one half, crossing for cultivation purposes to the other half 
where, rare for an ocean-level atoll, there is a deep freshwater 
lake. Nanumanga has an enclosed lagoon; Niutao is a lagoonless 
atoll. Nui, very small in land acreage, has a lagoon, and is 
partly Gilbertese culturally. 
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The south-eastern sub-group consists of Vaitupu (accent on 
the first syllable, Vattupu), Nukufétau (accent on the last syll- 
able, Nukuféfau), Funafuti, and Nukulaelae (pronounced Noo- 
koo-lie-lie). 

Vaitupu, an unusually rich and well-forested atoll, really 
ranks as lagoonless, though it has an attractive ‘inland’ lake 
which, because it is sea-filled, technically ranks as a lagoon. It is 
not emerald green, however, and has the look and feeling of a 
lake. Despite the smallness of the atoll, and due to the height 
and thickness of the surrounding trees, one is singularly and 
suddenly unaware of the ocean on encountering this pleasant 
scene. In fact, it resembles a charming but neglected préce d’eau 
in the park of a French chateau from which the owners have 
gone away. 

Nukufétau — the nuku in these names means ‘island’, in Gilber- 
tese niku — has by Ellice standards a fairly large lagoon, brilliant 
green and shallow. Funafuti, already described from the sub- 
marine aspect, has the only reasonably large lagoon in the 
Ellice Islands. Its reef having been blasted in various places for 
war purposes by the Americans, the lagoon has areas of deep 
water. But there is far less land at Funafuti than there would be 
in a Gilbert atoll of comparable size. There is no question of 
cycling long distances round the edge of the lagoon, as there is | 
on Tarawa or Tabiteuea. The different motus of the widespread 
Funafuti atoll seem to float on the horizon like widely separate 
islets. The sole means of reaching any of them from the central 
headquarters is by boat. 

Nukulaelae, the last in this sub-group, consists of 12 square 
miles of unenterable lagoon and 1 square mile of land. About 
100 miles due south of it lies the ninth Ellice Island, Niulakita, 
which, though not permanently inhabited, has been developed 
as a coconut plantation by the people of Niutao. 

Because they do not enjoy the Gilberts’ timeless near-perfec- 
tion, the Ellice Islands convey less sense of remoteness. Illusory 
though this is, they seem nearer things. In addition, their 
environmental conditions are more productive. Despite their 
small size, the Ellice Islands have far more soil per acre of coral- 
line land than do the Gilberts. This 1s particularly true of the 
lagoonless atolls. Not subject to the periodic droughts which 
afflict the Central Gilberts, they enjoy good rainfall, fairly evenly 
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distributed throughout the year, and the soil is less porous. As a 
result, a wider range of trees, bushes, fruits, vegetables and 
flowers will grow in these islands. Papayas and bananas flourish. 
The ordinary taro, less tasteless than the Polynesian taro, will 
grow, as will also the sweet potato, much less tasteless. The 
breadfruit, too, tastes better than in the Gilberts. The outcome, 
which reaches down naturally to animal feed, is a more varied 
and succulent cuisine, though it is still pretty tasteless by Euro- 
pean standards, unless given a ‘kick’ with imported condiments. 

A curious feature of the Ellice Islands is that the full variety 
of what will grow there shows best on the lagoonless atolls. This 
causes the lagooned and the lagoonless to have a markedly 
different appearance, both ashore and when approaching from 
the sea. The lagoon atolls look more or less like Gilbert atolls, 
the coconut their most prominent feature, with little or no brush 
- concealment beneath. The lagoonless atolls, by contrast, look — 
and are — bushy, even forested, with numerous trees and bushes 
vying with the coconut. From the sea this makes them appear 
higher than they are. Sometimes by optical illusion they seem to 
float above sea level. 

Inevitably, visiting the lagoonless and the unenterable atolls 
presents difficulties. In the lagoonless, their protecting reefs are 
near the shore, and there are no anchorages. Beyond the outer 
reef the ocean sinks sheer to fathomless depths. When a ship 
calls, long canoes put out from the shore, the skilful paddlers 
carrying in passengers and cargo over the reef on the crest of a 
well-judged wave, after which the canoe hurtles towards the 
sand beach at a rate of some 20 knots, an exhilarating experi- 
ence, but one in which the slightest error of judgment can involve 
costly losses. 

The climate of the Ellice Islands is much the same as that of 
the Gilberts — healthy without being invigorating, and always 
warm, Funafuti is for some reason the wettest of the atolls. Here 
it is not unusual for it to rain steadily for relatively long periods, 
sometimes for the best part of two or three days at a time. 

There are no land-birds in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. They 
are too far away. The birds of farm and street have never found 
them. Very hardy sea-birds manage to make the journey, and 
one cf them, the frigate bird, has a place in the Colony’s emblem 
and flag. The frigate bird — its wingspan can be as much as seven 
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feet across — 1s a pirate of the lonely seas. Spotting a lesser bird 
which has caught a fish or something equally interesting to eat, 
the frigate bird makes feint attacks at the bird, scaring it into 
dropping its meal, whereupon the frigate swoops down and 
seizes the meal for itself. 

But one is seldom conscious of even this bird, since it haunts 
the reefs and seldom comes near the trees. In fact, the absence 
of birds and their songs is one of the features which subtly con- 
tributes to giving these islands their feeling of remoteness, 
particularly at dawn, and particularly in the Gilberts, where 
the sun rises out of the ocean — red, huge and portentous — in 
utter silence. 

It is at this moment that one becomes aware of a consanguinity 
with the millions of human beings who, in the long past of these 
remote islands, must have stood on these same beaches, watching 
the same sight in the same silence. This is not a joyous opening 
of day, bright with the songs of the awakened birds. It is asolemn 
statement of time, as old as the world itself, and millions have 
looked at it before. At dawn in these Antipodes there are a few 
minutes during which all time becomes one. 


Frigate bird 
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Dez to the discovery and exploitation of its phosphates, 
Ocean Island is geologically one of the best understood islands in 
the Pacific. Rising in complete solitude 220 miles west of the 
Gilberts and just south of the equator, it lifts the horizon as a 
bushy green blob, being 265 feet high and well forested. But it is 
less than 2,000 acres in extent. 

To be dots in the blue is the fate to which atlas-makers con- 
sign most Pacific islands, but in the case of Ocean Island they 
are right. It really is a dot in the blue. Furthermore, because 
nearly the whole of it consists of high-quality phosphate of lime, 
it is destined in the course of the years to be systematically bull- 
dozed, hacked and scraped out of existence. Already the indi- 
genous inhabitants, close relatives of the Gilbertese, have moved 
to an island in the Fiji group which they have purchased from 
phosphate royalties, and already looming ahead of the Colony 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands is the economic problem of 
how the islands will support themselves when the phosphate is 
exhausted, royalties from it being the Colony’s principal source 
of revenue. 

Ocean Island — or Banaba, to give it its proper name — may 
with reasonable safety be presumed to have a submarine struc- 
ture similar to Funafuti. It is also possible that its geological 
history of having risen and sunk more than once reflects what 
has happened generally in this region in the course of the aeons 
of time past. In respect of the Gilbert and Ellice atolls, however, 
the facts are concealed, whereas the submarine mountain on 
which Banaba is perched has obligingly allowed mankind to 
perceive something of the Pacific’s time dimension in its true 
enormity. 

Banaba’s submarine mountain was evidently a pointed cone, 
the small top of which reached exactly to sea level, where the 
usual coral reef formed round it. The mountain then gradually 
subsided, and following the normal Pacific process, a very small 
atoll resulted. If the Gilbert and Ellice atolls can be described 
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as being perched on chimneys or pillars of limestone, Banaba 
is perched on a needle, but of tremendous strength. 

The mountain then became completely motionless, remaining 
so for a very long time. The coral, no longer having to put up 
such a fight for its existence by reef-building, was then able to 
indulge in the more peaceful occupation of spreading out into 
its own lagoon, which in the long course of time it covered 
completely, creating a platform of live coral. This done, in the 
depths beneath there was a convulsion. The platform was quite 
suddenly shot upwards into the air, as happened with Rennell. 
Deprived of sea water, the coral died. Meanwhile another coral 
reef, ancestor of the one which presently girds Banaba, formed 
round the little flat-topped island with its dazzling white surface 
of dead coral. Whether it rose as high as Rennell cannot be 
ascertained. At any rate it was sufficiently prominent to attract 
the sea-birds, for whom it became a sanctuary and staging post 
for what must have been thousands of years. During this time 
the droppings of the birds completely covered the coral platform 
with ‘a bed of guano forty feet deep and tens of millions of tons 
heavy’.} 

Another convulsion occurred, and the whole island sank 
beneath the sea. It happened so suddenly that even the coral 
was for once defeated. Nothing remained at ocean level. But 
beneath the waves the formation remained intact, the action of 
the sea causing the great block of guano to change into phosphate 
of lime. There are suggestions that during this submerged period 
the pinnacle became a playground for the enormous fishes which 
roamed the Pacific long ago, for some remarkable fish remains 
have been found on Banaba. Sir Arthur Grimble recorded the 
discovery of ‘the fossil tooth of a shark so enormous that a motor 
lorry could be driven through its reconstructed jaws’. 

Then came yet another convulsion, causing the island to re- 
emerge to its present height, promptly to be re-reefed by the 
industrious polyps. This time it came up covered with sea 
vegetation, which rotted in the sun and rain, and as Grimble 
described it: ‘... birds flew in from places afar bearing seeds 
in their feathers; the land was covered in scrub that rotted, and 
grew, and rotted again, to form a topsoil of black earth; a forest 


1Arthur Grimble: A Pattern of Islands. 
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of great calophyllum trees appeared on the heights’. 

Whether the calophyllum trees owe their presence on Banaba 
to birds or men is uncertain. The nearest calophyllum trees are 
to be found in the Solomons, of which they are a principal 
timber export. It has to be borne in mind that within the past 
thousand years there is evidence of fairly regular intercourse 
between Ontong Java, Banaba, and the Gilbert Islands, includ- 
ing chieftainly marriages and trade exchanges. It is not unlikely 
that Banaba’s calophyllum trees owe their presence there to men. 

There are two points of some interest in the geological story 
of Banaba. The first is academic. The formation of Banaba’s 
coral platform caused by its submarine mountain having become 
stationary, strongly suggests that the Pacific atolls which have 
lagoons are indications that the submarine mountains on which 
they are perched are still very slightly sinking. The other point 
is practical and tantalizing. If, as is possible, the geological story 
of Banaba, with its ups and downs, is in fact also the general story 
of atolls in this region, it is just conceivable that by draining part 
of, say, a Gilbert lagoon and boring downwards, one might reach 
a similar age of birds, and discover that these atolls, whose 
economic future at present seems so precarious, are in fact gold 
mines of what would in such an event be mined phosphate of 
lime. 


* * * * 


It now remains to take a brief look at the remaining islands of 
the Colony, which are situated in the Eastern Pacific. 

Eight hundred miles due east of the centre of the gap of ocean 
separating the Gilberts from the Ellice Islands, 1.e. south of the 
equator, is the approximate (water) centre of the Phoenix 
Islands. These form a very widely scattered group of eight 
atolls, similar in construction to the Gilberts, and in some cases 
containing sizeable stretches of seemingly cultivable soil, some of 
it as much as a mile wide. There are signs of pre-European 
occupation on Sydney and Hull Islands, but none have been 
found elsewhere. The most probable reason for their being un- 
inhabited is that sometimes for years on end little or no rain 
falls here, a fact only recently brought to light. It is noticeable 
in Oceania how, in pre-European times, Pacific Islanders 
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proved capable of settling on islands and atolls with highly 
difficult conditions — the Gilberts are a case in point — and making 
them habitable. The Phoenix Islands, it would seem, defeated 
even them. 

Like Banaba, only on a larger scale, these islands were tre- 
mendous bird sanctuaries. When first noted by American 
whalers and others in the early nineteenth century, they were 
encrusted with heavy depositsofguano. Theincreased demand for 
cheap-priced fertilizers in the expanding United States of the 
1850s drew attention to these far-away Pacific bird-deposits. In 
1856 a Guano Act was passed by Congress, whereby American 
private individuals were allowed to take possession of unoccupied 
islands in the name of the United States, for purposes of guano 
collection. From 1857 and for about twenty-five years thereafter, 
the Phoenix Island guano was exploited by Americans, using 
Hawaiian labour, until the deposits were nearly exhausted and 
most of the islands were once more uninhabited. 

In 1887, proposals to lay the first trans-Pacific cable from 
Vancouver to Australia drew British attention to unoccupied 
islands which could serve as cable stations. In 1889 the Phoenix 
Islands were formally annexed by Britain, on the legal assump- 
tion that the meaning of the Guano Act was that American 
jurisdiction extended to such islands only insofar as they were 
actually being used for guano collection. British possession was 
declared on Birnie Island, which was found to be uninhabited 
except for parties working guano for the Australian firm of 
Houlder Brothers, and on Hull Island, which was found to be 
covered with trees. The two northernmost islands in the group, 
Canton and Enderbury, were claimed by an American citizen. 

The British annexation of the islands proved in the event to 
be no more than a formality. Cable stations were established 
elsewhere, and the Phoenix Islands seemed to serve little purpose 
for anything else. Sir Albert Ellis, whose discovery of the phos- 
phates on Banaba in 1900 brought that island under British 
protection and made its discoverer a fortune, opened up coconut 
plantations in the islands in the 1890s, but these were later 
abandoned as unprofitable. 

Nothing much happened there after this until 1937 when, with 
the idea of their being used as a new homeland for the surplus 
population of the Gilberts, the Phoenix Islands were incor- 
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porated into the Colony of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. This 
provoked the United States Government to insist that the 
Phoenix group, by virtue of having been declared American 
under the provisions of the Guano Act, was still an American 
possession. To make the point clearer, American naval units 
came ashore on Canton and Enderbury, and ‘occupied’ them, 
inasmuch as this is possible. 

To officials on both sides it was appreciated that a dispute over 
the ownership of the Phoenix Islands contained a dispropor- 
tionate quotient of absurdity. But America’s defence strategy in 
the Pacific being what it is — based on an arc of islands pressed 
outward to the furthest possible distance from the Californian 
coast — the Americans declined to withdraw from Canton and 
Enderbury. An agreement was eventually signed in 1939 on the 
basis of the status quo. Canton and Enderbury became an Anglo- 
American Condominium. As to the remaining six islands — 
McKean, Gardner, Hull, Birnie, Sydney, and Phoenix — each 
nation ‘reserved its position’ for fifty years. On the basis of the 
status quo, Britain proceeded with her plans to resettle the surplus 
Gilbertese population. 

This project, attempted on Sydney, Gardner, and Hull, 
proved a total failure, but one which at least brought about a 
better understanding of this group than had existed hitherto. It 
was finally established that not even coconuts do well here, while 
some of the islands are incapable of supporting even the smallest 
population. From 1950 onwards measures were taken to shift the 
settlers to the Solomons, where they have done much better. 
Several years of prolonged drought then followed. By 1964 the 
islands had been evacuated. 

During the Second World War the Americans constructed an 
important military airfield on Canton Island. In the early days 
of post-war civil aviation in the Pacific, Canton served as a vital 
staging post on the long flight from Fiji to Honolulu. The intro- 
duction of jet aircraft rendered this superfluous, but in a minor 
way the airfield is still used for American military purposes. On 
the British side the District Commissioner for the Phoenix 
Islands formerly had his office and residence there, but this has 
now been closed. 

Approximately 1,000 miles north-east of the hypothetical 
centre of the Phoenix group lies a line of four lonely atolls: 
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Most villages in the Solomon Islands are on or near the coast where land and 
communications are better than in the interior — and there is a good supply of 
fish. In this village in Santa Isabel the people choose to build their houses on 
stilts over the water. eieeiey Goog le 


Honiara, capital of the Solomons, site of the Battle of Guadalcanal, did not exist 
before the Second World War. The sportsfield adjoins the Central Hospital com- 
pound; in the background, Point Cruz and Cape Esperance. Below: Kolom- 


bangara, Western Solomons, as you approach it from Gizo. 
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Much of the coastline of the New Hebrides is accessible only by 
canoe. The islands are covered with forest from the shore to the 
tops of the highest mountains, though there are some narrow 
coastal strips of cultivated land. 


The harbour at Vila, administrative headquarters of the New Hebrides. ‘The 
town lies on the south-west coast of Vaté, one of the larger islands in the Con- 
dominium. Below: on the slopes of Yasour volcano, ‘Tana, in the New Hebrides. 


There are active volcanoes on several islands in this group. 


Characteristic vegetation in 
8 Shallow and can support 


the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. The sandy coral soil 


little except coconut trees, the pandanus (a screw 
pine) and mangrove, all of which are growing here. 


Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands, administrative headquarters of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony. A typical low-lying atoll, it consists of coral reefs enclosing 
lagoons. Below: outside their villages the Gilbert and Ellice Islanders cut deep 


pits through solid coral to the water below in which to grow the Polynesian taro, 
one of their few subsistence crops. 
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Most of the people in the New Hebrides are Melanesians, and Melanesians 
outnumber Polynesians in the Solomon Islands. Above left: a villager from Central 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. Below left: young women of Honiara, the capital. 
Above right: girls in custom dress, Tana, New Hebrides. Below right: a New 
Hebridean assistant medical practitioner. 
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Micronesians form the greatest part of the population in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, most of them living in the Gilberts. The less numerous Polynesians are 
almost entirely Ellice Islanders. Above: a magistrate and a charmer from the 
Gilbert Islands. Below left: a girl of Funafuti, Ellice Islands; right: Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands policemen with products made from the ubiquitous coconut. 
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Palmyra, Washington, Fanning, and Christmas. The minimum 
distance between any two of them is the 80 miles between 
Washington and Fanning. It will thus be appreciated that it is 
only on a map that they form a line. Each atoll exists in its own 
profound loneliness. Palmyra, the northernmost, is American. 
The other three are the last outposts of the Colony. Lying just 
north of the equator, these are the Northern Line Islands. 

It is claimed that Christmas Island — so named because it was 
discovered by Captain Cook on Christmas Eve 1777 — is the 
largest of all atolls, but similar claims are made for various others. 
Anyway, by atoll standards, Christmas Island is very large, its 
reef more than 100 miles round, and it has a substantial area of 
flat land. Fanning, too, has a reasonably large land area. On 
Washington Island the lagoon, completely enclosed by land, has 
become a freshwater lake. As in the Phoenix group, rainfall is 
unreliable in this region. On all four islands there is evidence of 
pre-European habitation by a race which either died out or went 
somewhere else. All three British islands support coconut planta- 
tions on a relatively large scale. 

In the case of Fanning, plantation started at a surprisingly 
early date. From 1846 the island was developed by British 
interests centred in Tahiti, and from 1852 onwards it was the 
abode of a lone Englishman, employing labour from Manihiki, 
a Polynesian island lying 1,000 miles due south. When, after 
1856, Americans started exploiting guano in this general area, the 
guano collectors were supported by fairly regular U.S. Navy 
patrols, thereby producing a heroic moment. The British incum- 
bent on Fanning — his name was appositely Henry English — 
backed by his Manihikian labourers and by his doubtless excel- 
lent coconuts, found himself one morning standing on the beach 
facing two oncoming American warships. He defended his rights 
with dignity, and the warships withdrew with honour. It was 
clearly desirable, however, in case of any further such unequal 
contests, that Fanning be reinforced. This it was, with the 
approval of the British Consul at Samoa, in the shape of a very 
high flagpole and a Union Jack. 

The British Government at this time, while not averse from 
taking possession of uninhabited islands in the Pacific, was 
absolutely opposed to the acquisition of inhabited territory. But 
evidently something about this incident captured Whitehall’s 
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imagination. The Government relented from its general policy, 
and in 1861 Fanning was declared a British possession on grounds 
of ‘incontestable occupation by a British subject’. It is distressing 
to have to record that, after all this, Henry English went bank- 
rupt. An Australian-American combination took over after him, 
and Fanning has been used for coconut plantation more or less 
continuously ever since, the present operators being an adjunct 
of the Sydney firm of Burns Philp. For many years the island was 
used as a trans-Pacific cable station, until recently the introduc- 
tion of stronger and more modern cables obviated the need 
for this. 

Christmas Island was annexed by Britain in 1888, and Wash- 
ington the following year, as part of the general move to acquire 
uninhabited islands that might serve as cable stations, though 
neither was so used. The coconut plantations here date from this 
period. After the Second World War the colony authorities were 
unable to find any commercial concerns willing to resume 
operations on Christmas Island. The plantations there are at 
present run directly by government, using mainly Gilbertese 
labour. 

South of the equator, and eastward still, lie the Central and 
Southern Line Islands — Malden, Starbuck, Vostock, Flint, and 
Caroline Island. Britain assumed possession of them in 1893. 
Unincorporated into the Colony, they are the direct responsi- 
bility of the Western Pacific High Commissioner, marking the 
easternmost end of the extraordinary area over which he holds 
sway. [here are no indigenous inhabitants. 

Most of these islands have at various times been exploited by 
British concerns, principally for guano. When Malden was first 
discovered in 1825, some remains were noted of buildings made 
of coralline stone. Construction of this kind is a rarity in the 
Pacific, and these ruins remain one of the ocean’s many unex- 
plained mysteries. 

Malden, the most remote from habitation, was used in the 
post-war period in connexion with British atomic and hydrogen 
bomb tests. Flint and Caroline, the two nearest to Tahiti, support 
coconut plantations owned by interests centred at Papeete. The 
distance between Papeete and Flint is about 420 miles. The rest 
are uninhabited. 

Islands in this and the Phoenix group are named variously 
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after ships, captains, shipowners, and promoters. An American 
trading captain, Edmund Fanning, discovered Fanning Island 
and Washington in 1798. The Phoenix Islands were discovered 
variously in the course of British, American, French, and Russian 
voyages, and it is not clear who discovered what. The group was 
given its general name by Commodore Charles Wilkes, leader of 
the U.S. Exploring Expedition of 1838-42. 


Booby bird 
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7. LONDON TO OMSK BY CANOE 


Ar Christmas Island, easternmost point in the Colony of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, it may be advisable to stop and take 
some more bearings: 1,430 miles north lies Honolulu; 1,000 
miles west by south is the District Commissioner’s former 
residence on Canton Island; 1,150 miles west by north from there 
is the headquarters of the Resident Commissioner at Tarawa, in 
the Gilberts. From there it is another 1,220 miles south-west to 
the office of the High Commissioner in Honiara, Solomon 
Islands. 

The lack of regular transport throughout this vast region has 
been one of its besetting problems; but the past ten years have 
witnessed tremendous strides forward in the improvement of (in 
particular) air transport, and still further improvements may be 
expected in the years ahead, bringing the islands well within the 
tourist’s purview. One of the most fascinating voyages in the 
entire region is to be had in the scheduled nineteen-day cruises 
of the luxury passenger vessel Ninikoria, a former royal yacht 
which runs from Suva (Fiji) right up the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, calling at nearly every atoll, and making occasional 
visits to Ocean Island, Nauru, and the Northern Line Islands. 
There is also a regular passenger and cargo service operating 
between Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and the Marshall 
Islands to the north. 

Fiji Airways, operating from Nandi, Fiji’s international air- 
port, and using 40-seater Hawker Siddeley 748s, run a weekly 
service to Funafuti and Tarawa in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
and atwice-weekly service to Vila and Santoin the New Hebrides, 
thence on to Honiara in the Solomons, with a weekly flight to 
Port Moresby. 

In the Gilberts the Hotel Otintai has recently been enlarged 
and improved; cars and water craft are available for hire, and 
the hotel has its own small sailing craft to provide guests with 
lagoon cutter trips. At Funafuti, in the Ellice Islands, there is a 
simple but adequate hotel of the rest house type, and lagoon trips 
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can be arranged on inquiry. The Fiji Airways services to these 
islands connect with the world services of B.O.A.C., Qantas, and 
numerous other airlines calling at Nandi, which is the busiest 
airport in the South Pacific. 

Of all the territories, however, the New Hebrides is the best 
served for transport. Messageries Maritimes operate a luxury- 
class service from Sydney to Vila and Santo, calling roughly 
every three weeks. Vila is also on the same company’s regular 
France-to-Australia run, via Tahiti. Union des Transports 
Aériens (U.T.A.) have a twice-weekly service from Santo and 
Vila, via New Caledonia, to Australia, with direct connexion 
with their main route services to Paris, via Singapore or Tahiti. 
The prospective tourist should be warned, however, that the 
Pacific’s internal air services are usually fairly heavily booked, 
and it is therefore advisable to make reservations well in advance. 

Vila has two well-run French hotels, each with a restaurant. 
One of these is in the international class, with escargots flown in 
twice weekly from Paris, Sydney rock oysters similarly fresh, and 
of course the local steak, which cannot be bettered. Despite being 
a town of only 4,100 inhabitants, Vila has a quick and reliable 
taxi service, launches can be hired, and the provision stores are 
among the best outside Tahiti. Various agencies make themselves 
responsible for collecting from other islands the Ambrym masks 
and other examples of New Hebridean art which are among the 
Pacific’s most interesting, if somewhat, scarifying, souvenirs. 
These can be purchased in Vila at moderate prices. Vila is 
furthermore the only place in the Western Pacific with profes- 
sional hairdressers — French, ¢a va sans dire. All told, Vila, which 
has a cachet of its own, has more to offer a visitor than any other 
place in the Western Pacific. 

At Santo there is a simple but adequate French hotel. New 
Hebrides Airways, the local airline, operating small aircraft 
manned by highly experienced Australian pilots, maintains daily 
contact with all the principal islands, its flights punctuated by 
occasional hair-raising moments. These are due to some of the 
airstrips which, being of the home-made variety, sometimes lie 
over the undulating lower slopes of mountains, or — as in one 
almost too spectacular instance — perched on the pinnacle 
shoulder of one. 

Another approach to the Solomons, aside from the Fiji Air- 
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ways route, can be made by the twice-weekly service of Trans- 
Australia Airlines which, operating from Port Moresby and 
Rabaul, serves Munda in the New Georgia group, Yandina in 
the Russell Islands, and Honiara. The same airline has connec- 
ting services which from Port Moresby operate to Townsville and 
Brisbane. In addition there is a once-weekly direct connexion at 
Port Moresby with a Qantas flight to Manila and Hong 
Kong. 

Despite the fact that Honiara is twice the size of Vila, both in 
population and extent, there is a bus service but no taxis, and no 
hire launches. But there is a well-run hotel under British manage- 
ment, and for the longer-term visitor there is a kind of motel in 
which a small apartment can be rented for those venturing to do 
their own cooking. The visitor proposing to try this should be 
aware, however, that Honiara’s provision stores are of Pacific 
standard, meaning that they cannot be compared with those of 
the New Hebrides, and offer little for the gastronome. 

Rest houses, however, to be found at the district headquarters 
on different islands in the Solomons, are considerably superior to 
those in the New Hebrides, being permanently staffed and pro- 
viding meals. ‘The enterprising visitor, using the internal services 
of Solair (Solomon Islands Air Service) and a little ingenuity in 
the matter of obtaining introductions and begging car-rides, can 
in fact see a good cross-section of the Solomons relatively pain- 
lessly. 

As a final method of explaining the geography of this complex 
region it may be illustrative to take a look at the educated Pacific 
Islander possessing a good short-wave transistor radio, and 
inquire what stations he listens to. 

There are three local radio stations, of which the largest and 
most competent is at Honiara. At Tarawa in the Gilberts there 
is a smaller station which can be received in the nearer Gilberts, 
but is inaudible in the Ellice Islands. At Vila there is an even 
smaller station, still in its early days, which, depending on 
weather conditions, can be received in most of the nearer islands. 
This really means that the educated Islander is mainly dependent 
for news and entertainment on stations situated outside the 
region. In parenthesis it should be explained that the only 
newspaper serving the region is the indispensable Pacific Islands 
Monthly, published in Sydney. 
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In the Northern Line Islands the clearest radio reception is 
from Honolulu (Honolulu to Christmas 1,430 miles). In the 
Gilberts the educated Islander receives Kwajalein in the Marshall 
Islands, giving rip-roaring programmes in an uninhibitedly 
brash Pacific-American style (Tarawa to Kawajalein 620 miles). 
In the Ellice Islands he receives Fiji (Funafuti to Fiji 620 miles). 
The French-speaking New Hebridean tunes in to Nouméa, New 
Caledonia (Vila to Nouméa 340 miles). The English-speaker 
tunes in to Sydney (Vila to Sydney 1,380 miles). In the Eastern 
Solomons the only hope is the Australian service of Radio New 
Guinea. In the Central Solomons the local reception from 
Honiara is good. In the Western Solomons the clearest reception 
is again Radio New Guinea (Gizo to Port Moresby 640 miles). 
Nearly all radio listeners throughout the region, at certain times 
of day and either directly or re-transmitted, receive Sydney. 


Paddles from the Solomon Islands 
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8. LITTLE ISLAND NATION 


‘Le three great geo-ethnic divisions of the Pacific have the 
peculiar arbitrariness that two of them are geographic, while the 
third, Melanesia, is racial. It is sometimes claimed that all three 
divisions are racial, that there is a distinct racial difference be- 
tween the people of Polynesia and Micronesia. To the extent that 
the people of Micronesia manifest indications of being partly of 
South-East Asian stock, while the people of Polynesia in general 
do not, the distinction is valid. By comparison with the people of 
Melanesia, however, who really do belong to a different race, the 
Polynesians and the Micronesians fuse into one race, though as 
between a man of Kashmir and a man of Madras, in appearance 
they differ greatly from group to group. There are some negritos 
in Melanesia, and many unsolved problems of racial origin. For 
simplicity’s sake, however, I would invite the reader to think of 
the Western Pacific as being the home of two races: the people of 
true Oceania, and the Melanesians. 

The Oceanic people are in general tall and relatively fair- 
skinned, with black hair which can be either curly or straight. A 
distinctive feature of the race is that when they grow very tall 
they do not shoot up as ganglings, as do most people in the rest of 
the world. They rise in a solid mountainous mass, all in propor- 
tion from top to toe. The race reaches its apogee in this respect in 
the Tonga group, whose leading families are the largest human 
beings in the world, 6 ft. 1 in. being an average height for a man, 
23 stone an average weight. 

The people of the Gilberts are not as large as this, but they are 
often quite heavily built. Their straight black hair, deep brown 
skin, and strangely Malay features are suggestive of ancient con- 
tacts with the Indonesian archipelago. But their bone structure — 
in particular, a wide pelvis and characteristically heavy, sloping 
shoulders — shows them to be au_fond Oceanic people, and bears 
no relation to that of any contemporary Asiatic race. 

The Ellice Islanders are generally fairer-skinned than the 
Gilbertese, of more lissome physique, and with curly hair. Many 
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of them have a curiously European cast of feature. In some cases 
this is due to their having European blood in their veins, but there 
is nonetheless a suggestion of a certain natural similarity. They 
have a livelier nature than the Gilbertese, who with their big 
bones are slow-moving people, whose humour and sense of fun 
comes in its own time. The Ellice Islanders, given the oppor- 
tunity, will have fun all the time; and with their capacity for 
song — there is always a song somewhere in the Ellice Islands — 
they come much nearer than do the Gilbertese to what European 
imagination conceives of as being typically Pacific people. 

The pleasing character of the Ellice Islanders, both in appear- 
ance and manner, gives their women something special. Their 
girls must surely be among the prettiest in the Pacific. And speak- 
ing of girls — legs. It has been rather ungraciously said that the 
girls of the Pacific have legs like tree-stumps, and there is some- 
thing in it. As with Oceanic men, when a girl is tall she too rises 
up like a monument, all in proportion; and girls on the whole 
have thick legs — even Ellice Island girls. Thick ankles are another 
feature, but this is as much social as racial, the outcome of 
constantly going down for things, a woman’s entire domestic life 
being traditionally centred on the floor. Even the coralline stone 
oven, after all, is in the ground. 

There is a directness and spontaneity about the Ellice Islanders 
which is not so often found among the Gilbertese, who are more 
reserved and guarded, giving the impression that they are sum- 
ming you up before they tell you anything. Life with Ellice 
Island girls and women around goes with a natural zest. A 
Gilbertese woman says much with her eyes, but things are 
altogether more subtle ; and sometimes there is something almost 
of the gypsy there, coupled with pithy humour and a sharp 
tongue. 

The people of these two island groups are completely distinc- 
tive, recognizable anywhere. This is something that is true of all 
Oceania. It is remarkable with what ease one learns to dis- 
tinguish the characteristics of men and women of the different 
island groups, so pronounced are the variations in appearance. 
Pacific experts become so adept at this that they can often tell 
where people come from, even down to the atoll. 

From what little has been said, it can be appreciated that the 
people of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands differ much in character. 
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Ellice Islanders are far the more responsive to new ideas and 
opportunities. The Gilbertese are fundamental traditionalists, 
conservative to the core. They bear longer grudges, and in former 
times were said to be the better fighters. 


* * * * 


The creation storics of the Gilberts — there are more creation 
stories in the Pacific than in any other part of the world — tell how 
before the beginning of all things, Na Aréau the Elder dwelt 
alone in the void, and how out of the void he created the first 
woman and the first man, whose offspring was Na Aréau the 
Younger. To him Na Aréau the Elder entrusted creation, by 
causing the void to become a ‘darkness and cleaving together’, 
which it was left to Na Aréau the Younger to separate. He did 
this, separating first light from darkness, thereafter separating 
the sea from the sky. The first human beings in this story are 
signified by Na Aréau the Younger’s planting of the First Tree, 
which was somewhere far to the west of the Gilberts. A branch of 
the First Tree was later planted south-east of the Gilberts, in 
Samoa. 

The land to the west was Matang, the mountainous island of 
pristine perfection, which exists no more. The same story relates 
that, both on Matang and in Samoa, there was once a race of 
superior and benevolent beings who were red-skinned and blue- 
eyed, men of ‘the Breed of Matang’. When Europeans were first 
seen in the Gilberts, the racial similarity between them and the 
race referred to in these ancient stories caused them to be 
described as ‘Men of Matang’. 

These and many other stories, for which modern scholarship 
is particularly indebted to Sir Arthur Grimble, provide what is 
probably the oldest field in which to search for hints concerning 
the origins of the Gilbertese and other related peoples. The other 
principal fields are linguistics and genealogies. 

The Gilbertese think of themselves as being an offshoot of the 
ancestors who grew from the branch of the First Tree in Samoa. 
When they themselves first become discernible on their own 
islands they revered the turtle, on which they believed the 
islands floated, and as their descendants are today, they were 
related to the people of Banaba, who similarly revered the turtle. 
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Around 450 B.c. a fairly large group of people living in 
Halmahera in the Moluccas, set off from there, and from Pulau 
Waigeo off the north-western point of New Guinea, and headed 
east into the Pacific. They came by way of the Carolines and the 
Marshall Islands, and wherever they could, some of their number 
settled. Those who settled on Banaba and in the Gilberts revered 
Au of the Rising Sun. The suggestion here is that the newcomers 
were in fact of Oceanic origin, though intermarried with the 
ancestors of the present-day Indonesians, and that this was not 
so much a migration into the unknown as an evidently desperate 
bid to return to their ancestral islands — Samoa — of which their 
stories bore the memory. 

Several centuries earlier, pressure of population in the Eastern 
Pacific seems to have caused considerable numbers of people to 
sail westward in search of better places to live. Some of these 
people reached the Philippines and Indonesia, where they 
established coastal colonies. Contact with the indigenous in- 
habitants, coupled with their own seafaring skill, led to the 
development of sea-borne trade in South-East Asia. 

This phase in South-East Asian pre-history was brought to an 
end by the expansion of the continental civilizations of China and 
India. Trade in the waters of Southern Asia came to be domina- 
ted by Chinese and Indians, for whom the older and smaller-scale 
traders were no match. Some of the Oceanic people had by this 
time been assimilated into the South-East Asian environment. 
But among those who clung to their ancestral culture were num- 
bers who decided to shift out of the region. Several groups sailed 
further west where, after touching on the coasts of Ceylon and 
South India, they ended by establishing themselves on Madagas- 
car. The eastward movement of the people who settled in 
Micronesia, and who gave these islands their ‘mixed race’ 
character, was almost certainly impelled by the same motives. 

On Banaba and in the Gilberts they overcame the turtle-cul- 
ture people. Culturally, however, there was a fusion of ideas 
between conqueror and conquered, a number of the stories of the 
turtle people becoming merged with those of the people of Au. 
In the Gilberts the newcomers divided, one group remaining, the 
other continuing some 1,300 miles south-east to Samoa. There 
they succeeded in establishing themselves on the islands of Upolu 
and Savai’i, but with the difference that they did not succeed in 
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overcoming the Polynesian inhabitants, Micronesian and Poly- 
nesian occupying different parts of the same islands, creating a 
clear rift of identity, basically inimical, despite the fact that 
culturally the two had much in common. 

Some of the Samoa stories that have survived in the Gilberts 
relate the Tree of Life to a cannibal cult, and it is possible that 
this refers to something which happened at this time. In any 
case, it is possible to descry a difference of temperament between 
the more innovatory Samoans and the more conservative 
Micronesians, who almost certainly brought with them the 
distinctive mentality of the displaced person who returns to his 
ancestral homeland after years of guardianship of a culture in 
foreign parts. The Samoans represented a culture that had 
changed, and was changing. The Micronesians represented the 
same culture, but as it had been long ago. 

Around the year A.D. 850, after what seems to have been a 
fairly long period of disorder in Samoa, there was an uprising 
in which the Micronesians were expelled. They clearly put up 
a stiff fight, since they were able to evacuate a certain number of 
their women. But they were driven out of Samoa for ever, and 
they were pursued at sea with such vigour that they scattered, 
never to re-group. The less experienced wandered and drifted 
in many directions, one group even ending up in New Zealand. 
But the community’s leaders, men of greater experience, made 
for their ‘mixed race’ brethren, the nearest of whom were in the 
Gilberts. 

The result was the most decisive invasion in Gilbertese pre- 
history. It is said that on some of the atolls — Tarawa is one of 
them — there was no fighting, because the invaded and invading 
leaders proved to be of the same ancient Samoan clan. But 
peaceful penetration, which this implies, is highly doubtful. The 
Pacific of those times was densely populated, the invading force 
was considerable, and in no group of atolls is the land problem 
more acute than in the Gilberts. The mere fact that all the princi- 
pal genealogies of the present Gilbertese relate in one form or 
another to this time is sufficient to show that the invaders made 
themselves masters of the land, the earlier male inhabitants 
either taking to their boats or being enslaved. Thus, after more 
than a thousand years, the two groups from the Moluccas came 
together again. 
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Having come from richer islands enjoying a higher standard 
of living, the invaders were in many ways superior to the older 
inhabitants, more modern and enlightened. Their earliest leaders 
on Tarawa have come to be remembered as a line of hero kings. 
Three hundred years passed before, on these conservative islands, 
the distinction between invader and invaded vanished, and 
heroes became men. 

The invaders brought with them a certain number of Samoan 
words and speech forms, some of which still persist, the Gilbertese 
language conveying to present-day Samoan ears the curious 
impression of being some kind of archaic Samoan slang. To 
digress for a moment, something similar happens when Malays 
and Gilbertese meet. After some moments of hesitancy and con- 
fusion, they will soon be heard laughing and talking, having 
found numerous words in common. But what makes the Malays 
laugh is that most of their common words are low-class slang, 
not standard Malay — in other words, old forms of language, 
from which modern Malay has departed. 

The conservatism of the Gilbertese is reflected in their tradi- 
tional songs and dances. As in most of Oceania proper, the only 
musical instrument used is the human hand beating in numerous 
different ways on hollowed-out wood. The rest is the human 
voice. As throughout Polynesia, the songs begin slowly and with 
restraint, gradually developing in volume and pace, to end in 
a frenzied and exhilarating climax. But the Gilbertese songs 
differ from most Polynesian music in belonging to an antique 
mode, in which is preserved an ancient form of Pacific music, 
from which in other parts of Polynesia more elaborate forms 
later developed. The dancing, with its statuesque poses and 
economy of movement, bears the same indications. 

The cults of cannibalism and human sacrifice prevalent in the 
Eastern Pacific at the time of Bougainville and Cook, and symp- 
tomatic of a culture in morbid decay, never reached out to 
influence the Gilberts. There are known, isolated incidents of 
cannibalism in the past, but these were invariably punished. 
Either the malefactor was thrown off the atoll, or he was killed, 
an Islander often taking the law into his own hands in such 
matters for the good of the rest. The names of such men as did 
this are invariably remembered with respect. Cannibalism was 
considered reprehensible, and Ernest Sabatier could find no 
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indication that this had ever been otherwise. 

Another characteristic of the Gilbertese is an extreme dislike 
of nakedness. In former times only a minimal amount cf clothing 
was worn, leaf skirts for women, the men wearing a kind of kilt 
made of leaves. Nineteenth-century visitors noted that they wore 
relatively few adornments, the commonest being necklaces made 
of small shells and the teeth of porpoises and sharks. Children 
went naked, but for an adult to be seen nude was, and is, an 
ultimate shame. Many women, as Grimble attests, would not 
allow even their own husbands to see them unclad. 

Instead of burying their dead, they laid out bodies enveloped 
in a leaf mat to decompose above ground, thereafter preserving 
the skull, and sometimes all the bones. The early missionaries, 
shocked by this practice, took rigorous measures to stamp it out. 
In fact they had no reason to be shocked. The reality was that 
there was no decent alternative. With such tools as the Gilbertese 
possessed, made entirely of coral or wood, it is all but impossible 
to dig a grave in coralline ground. Every square foot of soil had 
to be preserved for the precious taro. Cremation would have 
quickly denuded the atoll of its trees — everything, down to the 
last leaf, is precious on a Gilbert atcll. To have consigned 
dead bodies to the sea would have been lacking in respect, 
particularly inasmuch as if the skull was to be preserved, it 
would have entailed decapitation. As to this last feature, skulls 
and skull grounds occupied exactly the same position in Gil- 
bertese society as tombstones and cemeteries. The skull was 
like a tombstone, a treasured memento of a person once loved. 
Head-hunting was unknown. 

As throughout Oceania, there was no writing, nor was there 
any likelihood of writing being invented, since there is nothing 
in the atolls that could conceivably be written on, not even stone. 
There is no stone. 

But these are nonetheless islands of history, albeit unwritten. 
By means of detailed genealogies and epics that bear many marks 
of exactitude, passed down verbally from father to son, memory 
stretches far back. Even land records were traditionally kept 
this way. Apart from the fact that these had no dates, they were 
as accurate and complete as anything in a written register. The 
past permeates everything. In this respect the Gilbert Islands 
can be considered as a long-settled country which, despite in- 
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vasions, has invariably adapted itself to be the home of a single 
people speaking a single language, with their own complete set 
of traditions, and a knowledge of their own internal history 
dating from the last external conquest. 

Their manners and language, their wit, their skill in debate, 
their politeness, sense of propriety and of fair play — all bespeak 
the stone rubbed smooth by time. 

Their history in the immediate pre-European period some- 
what resembles that of England at the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
heptarchy. Leaders arose here and there, and became chiefs, or 
kings, of one atoll or another. Sometimes such kingdoms would 
extend their frontiers by conquering a neighbouring atoll; 
occasionally there were wars between kingdoms. Dynasties rose 
and fell. In the absence of any king, the wise men conducted 
affairs in their council house — manéaba — their jurisdiction ex- 
tending just as far as was acceptable, which usually meant to the 
limits of the land occupied by the clans whose senior members 
had a reserved place in the manéaba, which is somewhat like a 
hereditary parliament, with the important — and very Pacific — 
exception that all decisions must be taken on the basis of 
unanimity. 

In Gilbertese wars there was scant killing and no slaughter. 
Battles were fought on land, and the issue was land — often the 
entire atoll. Each man in the Gilberts traditionally has his own 
plot of land. To lose a battle on your own atoll left the van- 
quished with the alternative of escape to sea or being reduced 
to the status of a slave, cultivating what was once his, giving 
its fruits to his master. In most wars it would seem that men 
preferred the alternative of escape. 

Battles seem to have followed a fairly distinct pattern. The 
moment when superiority seemed distinctly weighted on one 
side, the weaker side made a sauve-qui-peut to the boats, taking 
their women and children with them if they could. ‘They were 
seldom pursued far. The knowledgeable and the fortunate often 
reached another atoll; the rest were swept away and lost for 
ever — though even they, with the incredible endurance which 
Oceanic people have amid the privations and perils of the sea, 
often ended up somewhere. But such as did never saw their folk 
again. The basic fact is that in war far more men — and women 
too — were lost at sea than were killed in battle. 
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The last important war took place in comparatively recent 
times, and the verbally-transmitted chronicles of it are detailed 
and vivid. Some time around 1550 an army of 600 men, accom- 
panied by quite a number of women, and of course some food, 
set out from Béru on a mission of the most blatant conquest. The 
instigator and leader was one Kaitu, and he was accompanied 
by his strategist and divinator, Uakeia. The expedition travelled 
in 37 large canoes. Kaitu’s own canoe was preserved well into 
this century on Abemama, scrupulously repaired when any 
portion of it disintegrated. It was sixty feet long and seven feet 
high, with an outrigger forty feet long, and was described by the 
standards of the times as a vessel of moderate size. 

Leaving Onotoa undisturbed, the expedition made its first 
landing on the southern end of Tabiteuea. The inhabitants fled 
northward to alert the rest, who assembled their warriors to 
make what was now becoming geographically a last-ditch stand, 
and which thus left Kaitu in the favourable position of being 
able to choose his ground. 

He consulted Uakeia, who consulted his oracles — either 
thirty-two round coral stones or a collection of palmleaf stalks. 
The oracles, of course, were a mere blind; Uakeia was a clever 
man. He advised a stretch of ground exposed at low tide between 
two motus, or islets. He then advised a stratagem. Positioning 
themselves where the gap began, with the defending islet over 
the other side, Kaitu’s army spent an entire day and an entire 
night making thirty stone men well over twice the height of an 
ordinary man. 

A Gilbertese warrior of those times wore a breastplate of 
strong tree fibre, made on the same trellised principle as was 
used in metal in medieval Europe (and in leather in the pre- 
Christian Philippines), and a high-topped helmet made of 
stretched fish intestine, intended more to exaggerate height than 
to afford protection. He carried a long spear, its deadly point 
barbed with shark teeth, in one hand, and a shorter spear in the 
other for close combat. His almost body-length flat-topped 
shield he wore behind his back, its top rising above both shoulders, 
to be level with the scalp. It is highly distinctive attire, and not 
a little imposing. 

Reproducing these main features on his thirty stone men, 
Kaitu had them erected by night. He ‘armed’ them with long 
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pieces of wood, forked at the top where the shark teeth should be. 
Seen from a distance, they looked exactly like Gilbertese warriors, 
but of colossal stature. 

Dawn came, the army making as much din asit could to attract 
attention. The defenders of Tabiteuea looked out across the gap, 
saw this terrifying sight, and imagining these to be the chiefs of 
Béru, turned turtle and fled to a man — to their boats. Kaitu did 
not have enough war canoes to pursue them. Abandoning them 
to the fortunes of the ocean, in which many were lost, he con- 
tinued his advance up the atoll. The two northern villages of 
Temanoku and Tekabwébweé were left undisturbed on the inter- 
vention of one of the Béru chiefs, Kourabi, whose grandfather 
and uncles lived there. A man from Béru named Tabora also 
unexpectedly presented himself; his lands were left untouched, 
as was the place where he caught crabs. 

The invaders then proceeded to Nonouti, where Tabiria, 
queen of the southern part of the island and a woman of un- 
doubted common sense — since rumour of the Béru giants had 
already reached her, and she had every reason to be thoroughly 
unnerved — made Kaitu and his men welcome, her domain 
being spared from plunder in consequence. Further north, 
people fled in terror, the army helping themselves to anything 
they wanted. 

Meanwhile, the knowledgeable and the fortunate had reached 
other atolls further north, spreading report of the gigantic chiefs 
of Béru — and panic. Within the next few weeks, Kaitu and his 
men took every island in the group (including Tarawa, the 
present capital) as far north as Abaiang and Marakei, without 
the loss of a man. 

The people of the two northernmost atolls, Butaritari and 
Makin, unimpressed by these stories of giants, made elaborate 
preparations to resist attack, the warriors of Makin coming over 
to Butaritari to form a united force massed at Onobi, in the 
south, whence Kaitu’s force was expected. There can be little 
doubt that, had Kaitu continued his advance, he would have 
met his mark in Butaritari. It might even have been the end 
of him. 

But he did not come. Perhaps Uakeia’s oracles had something 
to do with it. More likely everyone, including Uakeia, felt the 
need to relax and enjoy themselves, having come so far and 
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achieved so overwhelming a victory. 

As the days passed with no sign of them, a young brave of 
Butaritari named Mangkia, becoming impatient, asked leave to 
set out in search of the invaders. In a single large canoe, accom- 
panied by a body of picked men, Mangkia traversed the 80-mile 
stretch of ocean to Marakei to find that Kaitu had left for 
Tarawa. Mangkia followed. In the manéaba, or parliament house, 
at Taratai he found Kaitu and his followers enjoying themselves 
royally. With the usual Gilbertese formalities Mangkia was 
admitted to the manéaba. Everyone being seated, in the hearing 
of all he addressed Kaitu: 

‘Speak plainly. Have you come to bring war to Butaritari? If 
so, let us fight, here and now.’ 

Beneath the manéaba’s low eaves the men of Béru saw they were 
surrounded by Mangkia’s picked companions. To have come 
so far without the loss of a man, it boded ill to have a victory 
celebration scarred with death. This, and Mangkia’s proud 
daring, settled the matter. 

‘No,’ came the reply. “We have no intention of going to your 
place.’ 

‘If that is true,’ Mangkia riposted, ‘give me a pledge of your 
word. I demand the island of Abemama..’ 

His request was granted, Mangkia becoming the ancestor of 
the kings of Abemama, including of course Tem Binoka, who 
figures in Robert Louis Stevenson’s Jn the South Seas. 

This is the real stuff of history, and there is masses of it. The 
tragedy is that so little of it has reached print. 
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The conquests of Kaitu and Uakeia are interesting in numer- 
ous respects. All the accounts of them show how densely popu- 
lated the islands were at this time. The defence dispositions of 
Butaritari and Makin convey the impression of a teeming popu- 
lation, relative to the small amount of land. On the conquered 
islands a large percentage of the male population was dispersed 
into the ocean, never to be heard of again. The deserted lands 
were divided up by Kaitu and his chiefs among the men of 
Béru, such original inhabitants as remained becoming slaves. 
As a result, there is scarcely a man in the Central Gilberts today 
who does not trace his ancestry from Béru. 

Genealogies, too, underwent the usual change that comes with 
conquest. More or less everyone in the Central Gilberts has a 
genealogy running clearly and in detail back to the Béru con- 
quest. Beyond that things become misty, till they wind up in 
little more than myth. Because it was included in the stories of 
the Béru conquerors, the earlier conquest from Samoa survives. 
Beyond that, however, the story of the Gilberts dims out into 
past time. The turtle people can only be arrived at by deduction 
and inference. That even they were not the first inhabitants 1s 
suggested by the evident age of the culture. 

Again, the parallel is with Britain. We can see our ancestors 
clearly back to 1066, dimly to the Anglo-Saxon invasions, very 
dimly to 55 B.c., and beyond that not at all, though they were 
there, and had been there for many centuries. The same is almost 
certainly true of the Gilberts, and these islands having escaped 
the worst rigours of the Ice Ages, human life here is almost 
certainly quite as old as it is in our own Islands. Expressive of 
this is the fact that the Gilbertese name for their islands — 
Tungaru — is so old that, like London, no one knows what it 
really means. 

Finally, one cannot fail to note the resource, ingenuity, and 
purposiveness with which this Gilbertese war was carried out, 
its excellent organization and its moments of magnanimity — and 
on this last there is no question of any propaganda whitewashing ; 
the living descendants of those who experienced Kaitu’s mag- 
nanimity are there to vouch for it. Note Uakeia’s use of the 
psychology of fear, and imagine how the size of those giants must 
have enlarged as report of them passed on from isle to isle. Quite 
apart from being hilarious, it was brilliant. Every general from 
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Julius Caesar onwards would have congratulated the victors on 
an exceptionally clever campaign. 

Note, above all, the behaviour of the protagonists. Forget 
about the canoes and the fish intestine helmets, and the entire 
account could be an extract from a war of border barons. Minus 
the cruelty and the torturing, moreover. These Gilbertese wars 
were straight, clean fights to the death or to the canoe. Further- 
more, no one can say that Uakeia was not sophisticated. No less 
was the queen of southern Nonouti, who saw through his non- 
sense, but was tactful enough not to tell him so, welcoming the 
invaders instead with a wholesome feast of Polynesian taro, 
meanwhile almost certainly saying to herself, ‘What kind of a 
fool do these people take me for ?’ 

When dealing with the Gilbert Islands, one is dealing with a 
people who, on the diminished scale of an atoll, and in an 
environment of unbelievable isolation, have all the subtleties 
of a cultivated continental society. As Sabatier so truly said of 
them: 

‘One feels in this race something humane, sane, civil and 
polished, which dates from afar.’ 
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hae same causes of decadent change, hinted at earlier in 
connexion with Samoa, seem to lie at the root of the decision 
taken by the ancestors of the Ellice Islanders to leave the 
Samoan region, and sail west to found a new homeland, of 
whose existence they may already have known in those days of 
widespread maritime movement a thousand years ago. But in 
the case of the Ellice Islanders there is the difference that, not 
having what I have postulated as the particular ‘displaced 
person returned home’ mentality of the Gilbertese ancestors in 
Samoa, they participated more freely in the current Samoan 
culture. They did not feel the same need, as the Micronesians 
seem to have done, to adhere to ideas sanctioned by time, 
thereby keeping kindled the torch of an ancient culture. The 
Ellice Islanders reflect Samoan culture as it was at a later period. 

A thousand years ago, the Ellice ancestors, living partly in the 
Samoa group, partly in the Tonga group, and with relations 
further east, seem already to have been established as a single, 
though dispersed identity, the binding link of which is at 
present uncertain, though the likelihood is that they were the 
remnants of a former ruling community who had been unseated 
by more warlike elements, beside whom they lived in the 
shadow of their own diminished glory. As such remnants will, 
they kept in touch with each other across long ocean distances, 
the most binding force among them being almost certainly royal 
or chieftainly marriages. 

Underlying this seems to be the deeper force that theirs had 
been a rule of peace, which a warring group, closely akin to 
them, had overthrown, reducing them to the minor confines of 
their original land, whose boundaries no one in the Pacific ever 
forgets. It is significant in this respect that the earliest authentic 
reference to the character of the Ellice Islanders mentions peace. 
Elikana, the Manihikian evangelist who planted the first seed of 
Christianity in the islands, wrote in 1863 (in his own English) : 
‘This is the likeness of the land; they do not kill people, but show 
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kindness as whether their land was a believing one, they have 
no idols.’ 

In this one comment, from another Pacific Islander, lies the 
essential characteristic of this people, who had once known 
peace, and who may once have been responsible for maintaining 
it on a considerable scale, but who, no longer able to do so, and 
warfare impinging increasingly around them, threatening even 
the little they had, decided on a concerted movement to quit. 

They were in no way inferior to their neighbours. The Ellice 
ancestors were men of great maritime skill and endurance, and 
they had the enormous physique of the people of Tonga. Samuel 
James Whitmee (1838-1925) of the London Missionary Society 
described them as he found them in 1870: “The people of Nanu- 
mea appeared to me to be the finest race of men, so far as 
muscular development goes, I had ever seen. . . . I believe nine 
out of every ten men would measure six feet or more in height, 
and their breadth is proportioned to their height. ... One of 
them asked how it was that we were such little men, adding that 
we looked as if we needed a good meal.’! 

Cowardice is scarcely a motive one would impugn to such 
people, whose self-reliant character is visible even in this brief 
comment. Nor is there any evidence of defeat in war. The reader 
will have noted how, in Gilbertese wars, one of the main causes 
of loss at sea was that, in the sauve-qui-peut, canoes were hastily 
manned and ill-provisioned. In the case of the Ellice ancestors 
there is no suggestion of this. They were not being harried. This 
was an organized movement. They had time to provision their 
canoes and put their women and children aboard. 

Quite simply, as a people they seem to have had no wish to 
live perpetually fighting their neighbours. They almost certainly 
knew that somewhere away to the west there were some small, 
uninhabited islands. Piling everything they could into their long 
canoes, they set forth in search of them, paddling and singing, 
one of their main forms of music being the paddle songs which 
were their means of maintaining the pace of the stroke. They 
probably did not all come at one time; there would be difficulties 
in establishing themselves in any numbers on uninhabited 


1lWhitmee: Recollections of a Long Life (unpublished, in the possession of the 
London Missionary Society). 
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islands. What is clear, however, from the relations between all 
of the eight atolls on which they settled is that, however many 
years 1t took them to come, and however many lives were lost 
at sea in the process, this was a commonly concerted action, at 
the basis of which lay the fundamental motive of dissent. In 
modern terms, they did not agree with what was happening 
around them in their earlier homeland. Needless to add, with 
people of such a character, they never had anything to do with 
cannibalism or human sacrifice. 

A basic similarity can be sensed between this attitude of 
dissent and that of the Gilbertese ancestors in Samoa. There is 
no doubt that there is some kind of connexion between the two 
groups, though whether before or after their movement away 
from the Samoan region is impossible to say. In any case, they 
knew about each other, and they knew the names and groupings 
of each other’s islands. In this context it should be remembered 
that at the time of these movements from Samoa the Gilbertese 
must have had a certain familiarity with the Samoan language, 
and would thus have found it easier to communicate with the 
Ellice Islanders than they do today. The severance of the Gil- 
bertese connexion with Samoa served to accentuate linguistic 
differences between Gilbertese and Ellice speech. The Ellice 
tongue has probably remained much the same as it was at the 
time of migration. It is today fairly closely related to modern 
Samoan, though including words derived from Tonga and Niue. 

A possible early affinity of understanding between the two 
groups did not, however, prevent later Gilbertese raids in the 
Ellice Islands. There is also evidence of raids from Tonga. In 
fact, for the first century or so of their existence on their new 
islands, it would seem that the Ellice people were by no means so 
remote from outside contact as they had become by the time of 
the immediate pre-European period. 

The study of the genealogies of the people of Vaitupu, which 
Donald Gilbert Kennedy made in the 1920s, suggests that the 
earliest ancestors arrived not earlier than a.p. 1150. The diffi- 
culty about establishing a date for the Ellice migration 1s that 
Vaitupu is the only island to have been systematically studied 
at a sufficiently early date, before the introduction of writing 
impaired oral memory of the past. In any case, prehistoric dates 
in these islands can only be regarded as approximations. 
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When the first European missionaries visited them in 1870, 
each Ellice Island had a king, and Nanuméa had two kings, 
both equal. The kings and their immediate households were 
fed by the people, and they were men of immense size, expressive 
of the Polynesian desire that a king should be the physical 
embodiment of his people’s prosperity. The kings do not seem 
to have been strictly hereditary, in the sense that when a king 
died, his successor could assume his position only by unanimous 
consent. 

There is a marked difference between these and the Gilbertese 
kingdoms, which were drastically despotic. A Gilbertese king 
literally owned everything and everybody, land and people, and 
would order death or mutilation at whim. The Ellice kingdoms 
reflect the sense of moderation which is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the people’s character, as also the group 
sense which is typical of Polynesia. The king held sway by the 
unanimous consent of the group, not as a superior being, but as 
the necessary leader and arbiter. His orders were obeyed, but 
when he gave them he usually did so gently, cognizant, as were 
his people, that the all-important element was the group. Crimes 
were few, and punishments were ordained as much by general 
opinion as by the king’s command. In other words, Ellice king- 
ship contained a significant negative quality, which made for 
peace (the root cause of why they were there). It was not a 
matter of ‘Le Roy le veult’. It resembled more “The Queen 
has decided not to exercise her power of disallowance... ’. 

Next in importance after the king — of equal importance in 
some ways — was the priest. The pre-Christian Ellice Island 
religion was a syncretic amalgam of ideas held variously during 
different centuries in the constantly changing Samoan culture. 
Its most recent acquisition was Tangaroa, the ancestor god who 
rose to prominence in Samoa apparently in the early fourteenth 
century, and whose cult swept the Pacific, even as far as Mela- 
nesia, where in the New Hebrides the god was linked with, or 
symbolized by, the tawny-breasted hawk. 

Significant of their conservatism, the Gilbertese had little 
time for anything so new-fangled as Tangaroa. In the Ellice 
Islands he established a fairly firm position, having been intro- 
duced well after the migration. He was a lofty and rather 
impersonal being, however — Samuel Whitmee described him 
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as being ‘aloof from the affairs of men’—and more excitement and 
consolation was popularly derived from the spirits of the ances- 
tors, and from a number of minor deities who took shape some- 
times as coral stones, but who more often dwelt in animals and 
insects. In most of the islands there were sacred men who 
communed with these spirits. 

In a separate and more important position was one supreme 
priest who, like the king, did no ordinary work, he and his 
family being fed by the people. This priest lived apart from 
other habitations, usually in the bushier part of the atoll. When 
he wished to communicate something to the people, he did so 
by uttering a peculiar cry, of which many stood in dread. Led 
by the king, the people would then go out some way towards 
the priest’s dwelling, and with it in view, would stand far off 
while the priest, evidently possessed and sometimes foaming at 
the mouth, would shriek out some oracular pronouncement. 
This somewhat unreliable way of conducting affairs was in a 
certain measure mitigated by the people’s moderation. Though 
the people stood in dread of the priest’s words, these, if they erred 
too far from moderation, were not always implicitly obeyed. 

All of this, belonging to decadent Samoan religious forms, 
stands in marked contrast to the incantations and spirit com- 
munications of the Gilberts. There, though evil spells were often 
a plague on people’s lives, the higher forms of religious expression, 
as when a man with arms upraised would salute his ancestors 
on some lonely beach at dawn, belong to a nobler order of 
things, of great beauty and dignity of language. 

The Ellice Islanders buried their dead. Whitmee noted that, 
with the exception of Nukufétau and Nukulaelae — and con- 
temporary inspection here will show that things change little — 
the islands were all very clean, one of the more remarkable of 
the kingly functions being a once-weekly inspection of rubbish 
removal throughout the atoll. 

The group sense which the Ellice Islanders display so pro- 
minently exists in the Gilberts, as everywhere else in Oceania 
proper. The structure of Gilbertese society, however, 1s such that 
there is far more leverage for individuality than there is in 
Ellice society, where group sense reaches the extreme point in 
which, unless activities are conducted on the basis of it, little 
or nothing happens. All activity is group activity. While there 
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are the natural family units, the entire society of any one atoll 
is itself an indivisible unit. 

In the Gilberts this is very far from being the case. The main 
family unit there is the uiw, a closely related association of 
individual families, grouped round its ancestral lands, its affairs 
conducted by its old men. Each utw is like a very small republic. 
It has its alliances with some ‘foreign’ utus, and its rivalries with 
others. It is the rivalries which predominate, the great aim of 
each utu being to acquire more land. In the old days this was 
done by individual conquest, or by making judicious marriages. 
The uitu’s heroes are the young braves who in the old days 
succeeded in eliminating an adversary and seizing his land, or, 
these days, those who are prosperous enough to make a marriage 
profitable in terms of land. 

Most people today would be appalled if they could follow in 
detail the devious courses by which a Gilbertese marriage is 
arranged. Land is not the only determinant, either. Genealogies 
are penetratingly probed. It is not uncommon to learn that 
objection has been raised to a certain girl because in such-and- 
such a generation her family were slaves — a disconcerting 
aspect here being that they are quite liable to be referring to 
something which took place in the fifteenth century. 

Women, far from down-trodden, put up with it admirably. 
As in every society, they upset utu designs by being beautiful or 
falling in love. But it can be seen that this is a society in which 
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the individual counts, and that individuality is the route to men’s 
esteem. Eccentricity, by the way, is not so esteemed. The only 
eccentrics the Gilbertese have ever tolerated were European or 
American. 

In the Ellice Islands, group sense is the determinant of every- 
thing. “Tomorrow let us all go and husk coconuts,’ says someone; 
and next day nearly everyone goes. “Let us go into the forest and 
gather flowers,’ says one of the girls; and in a large group off 
they go. Someone gives the lead to action, but no action of 
importance is performed in solitude. 

As the constitutional position of the former Ellice kings demon- 
strates, positive and individual leadership, as this is understood 
elsewhere, has no place in these small communities; it would 
rapidly destroy itself. ‘This means that the natural individualists 
who are born in the Ellice Islands have no alternative, if they 
are to follow their destiny, but to escape and go to work some- 
where else. The limited economic resources of the islands 
demand that a fair percentage of their able-bodied men should 
work abroad, remitting money home. But basically it is the 
subconscious psychological frustrations which this society im- 
poses on individuality which compel men to seek their fortunes 
outside the group. 

With this goes the factor that Ellice Islanders are not inhibited 
by the extreme conservatism and traditionalism of the Gilbertese. 
An Ellice individualist is responsive to new ideas and knowledge, 
where a Gilbertese, albeit from a more individualistic society, 
makes a classic reaction of doubt and disbelief. Such an Ellice 
Islander learns thoroughly a new technique, applying it with 
understanding, where a Gilbert Islander learns with personal 
reservations, and can only with difficulty be persuaded to apply 
what he has learned. The juxtaposition of these two disparate 
peoples under one administration has for these reasons resulted 
in Ellice Islanders taking a share of governmental and other 
responsibilities in the Colony as a whole which is out of all 
proportion to their small population — 7,500, compared with 
the Gilbertese 55,000. Ellice Islanders can be found holding 
key posts in nearly every government department, and are 
prominent in all areas of responsibility. The most interesting 
feature of this is that it is caused by the lack of opportunity for 
individual effort which their own society imposes on them. 
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But even by comparison with other Polynesian societies of a 
similar character, it has to be admitted that the Ellice Islanders 
have a particular cohesion of their own. Not only is each atoll 
an indivisible social unit; the social connexions between the 
eight inhabited atolls are long and close, despite the atolls being 
invisible one from another, and easy to miss at sea. Prominent 
persons on any one of them will be names known throughout the 
group, and nearly everyone has relatives on some other atoll. 

The most likely reason for this lies in the motive which brought 
them to these islands from their earlier homes in Samoa and 
Tonga. It is at this point that the difference between the Gilbert 
and Ellice people can be seen at its clearest. Gilbertese pre- 
history is a tale of wéw rivalries and atoll and inter-atoll wars. 
No Ellice Island has ever made war on another; the very 
suggestion would make everyone laugh. The Gilbert Islands 
are a nation, with all the internal conflicting interests of a nation. 
The Ellice Islands are a splinter group from another part of 
Polynesia, with all the cohesion of organized dissent. 

By a strange fortuity, 1t was a dissenting form of Christianity 
which came upon them in the last century, by the chance ship- 
wreck of Elikana on Nukulaelae in 1861; and they took to it, 
almost from the first moment, with a remarkable sympathy, 
leading to complete conviction. Apart from a surviving belief 
in magic (still sometimes practised in secret), their pagan life 
they put behind them for ever, to such a degree that it 1s quite 
difficult to reconstruct an idea of what they were like before 
Christianity came. The seed planted in these islands grew into 
one of the strongest and healthiest trees the London Missionary 
Society ever planted in the Pacific. Its roots almost certainly arise 
from the common ground of dissent. | 

In former times the only garment worn for normal daily 
occasions was a light girdle of hibiscus bark, and it would have 
been unusual to find anyone of either sex without a flower in 
the hair. Clothes came in gradually during the nineteenth 
century, but not always in the right places. When Whitmee 
visited Niutao he found all the men were stark naked except the 
king, who was very large, and who wore for the occasion a ‘shirt 
which might have been suitable as an undergarment for a 
moderate-sized Englishman’. 

Reference was made earlier to punishments being ordained as 
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much by general opinion as by the king’s command, and to a 
slightly less extent this is also true of the Gilberts. In the small 
society of an atoll, where (Ellice) everyone knows everyone, or 
(Gilberts) nearly everyone does, even a modest crime can 
produce a socially untenable situation which, because there is 
no escape from the immediate society, is more untenable here 
than it would be anywhere else. In continental society, a man 
who has blotted his copybook can clear out and move to another 
town where he is not known. The Pacific alternative to this is 
the half-intended suicide. 

To take a supposititious Gilbertese example, a young man is 
about to be revealed as having had an affair with another man’s 
wife. He is one of the island’s bravest men, however, and few 
among the old men would wish to see the customary penalty 
applied — death, or forfeiture of land. An untenable situation has 
been created. The young man piles some food in his canoe and 
sails straight out to sea. Someone will have seen him do this. 
His crime is discovered, and the old men must then weigh the 
matter. Which is the more important, his heroism or his crime ? 
As he sails fatally away from the atoll, and the palm trees sink 
into the terrible emptiness of ocean, he knows there is a possi- 
bility that someone will be sent after him to say, ‘Friend, 
return.’ No one comes. The home atoll is lost. It now means 
real suicide, unless by skill or accident he can find another 
island. 

This could be called the half-intended suicide of shame. The 
other form is the half-intended suicide of protest. This can 
occur when a man believes himself night in a dispute in which 
the rest consider him in the wrong, or if he considers himself 
unjustly accused of a serious misdemeanour. In such events, the 
half-intended suicide can often swing opinion in the man’s 
favour, and others will be sent out after him. To be expelled 
from the atoll — really, self-expelled — is one of the strongest ways 
in which, prior to the coming of modern government, punish- 
ment could be ordained by general opinion. 

The two island groups differ in the boats they use. The Ellice 
Islanders use dug-out canoes made of wood of the puka tree, with 
outrigger. In pre-European times they occasionally used sails of 
plaited leaves, but the sail was only additional to the main 
means of locomotion, which was the paddle; and as they paddle 
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they sing. Asong at sea among the Ellice Islands was the welcome 
sign that friendly visitors were on the way. 

The classic Gilbertese vessel 1s built of planks lashed together 
with tightly coiled tree fibres and gum derived from pandanus 
sap, again with outrigger. But the most sensational of Gilbertese 
craft, all of which are essentially sailing vessels, is one of the 
smallest, consisting of fine planks set in V-shape, with the usual 
square sail of plaited leaves, with outrigger. The hull allowing 
minimum displacement, this is one of the fastest sailing vessels in 
the world, similar to those described by Cook in the Eastern 
Pacific, and which aroused the admiration of all who saw them. 
A lone Gilbertese fisherman sailing in a good breeze, these days 
with a cloth sail, is still one of the finest sights in Oceania, man 
and boat fused into a single organism, the vessel itself being as 
much part of the man as are his own limbs. The speed these 
slender craft can make still arouses astonishment. 

The finest of the old skills of both groups, however, were their 
wooden fish-hooks, lovingly carved, using coral instruments, the 
fine tooth of the hook being as sharp and strong as any needle, 
and by a cunning device lodging itself in the hook, an almost 
foolproof trap, strong enough to bring in the lustiest fish. Nowa- 
days, of course, no one knows how to make them any more. The 
metal hook is one of the many imported products on which the 
people have become dependent (see Chapter 26). 

In the pre-history of the Ellice Islands, three incidents, and 
only three, are discernible. The first is the migration, to which 
the date 1150 clings in a shadowy way. The second, occurring 
probably in the early fourteenth century, is the introduction of 
the Tangaroa cult from Samoa, but without exciting much 
conviction. The third is the invasion of Kaitu. 

A few years after the putative date of 1550 given for his con- 
quest of the Gilberts, this redoubtable man set out with a fleet to 
take over the Ellice Islands. He actually conquered and occupied 
the island of Nui. On the other atolls he was repulsed. Vaitupu 
stories are vague on the subject. In general the Ellice Islanders 
seem not to have appreciated the importance of Kaitu, or of 
their own expulsion of him and his men. Possibly, having over- 
extended their resources in men and canoes, the Gilbertese were 
not at their warlike and tactical best. Anyway, this time there 
were no Béru giants. 
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On Nui, however, Kaitu left a durable trace. Unlike the 
Gilbertese under adverse invasion conditions, the people of Nui 
do not seem to have fled to sea in their canoes, or else, being very 
familiar with their own waters, some of them found their way to 
their own kin in other parts of the group. Quite a number of 
them seem to have accepted Kaitu’s domination on Nui, where 
the usual linguistic compromise between conqueror and con- 
quered occurred, the people of Nui speaking what sounds like a 
Gilbertese patois to this day, and having closer connexions with 
the Gilberts than any of these islands. 

Their emergence into history came very gradually. One of 
them, either Nanuméa or Nanumanga, seems to have been 
sighted by Mendajfia in 1595, and both these atolls were sighted 
by Francisco Antonio Maurelle in 1781, in the course of Spain’s 
belated attempt to assert the ownership of the Pacific, which she 
claimed from her particular reading of the Treaty of Tordesillas. 

In 1819 Captain de Peyster, in the Rebecca, evidently found 
Funafuti and Nukufétau — he noted them as 43 miles apart, 
which they are — and named them the Ellice Islands, the owners 
of the Rebecca being the Montreal firm of Inglis, Ellice and Co. 
The head of the firm at this time was Alexander Ellice, whose 
father, a New York merchant, had come originally from Aber- 
deen. The people’s own name for the group is more euphonious — 
Tuvalu, meaning ‘Eight Standing’, and referring to the fact that 
the islands make a group of eight. The inference here is that 
Niulakita, the ninth atoll, was not discovered till long after the 
original settlement. 

The moment has now come to turn to Melanesia. The Ellice 
Islands will re-appear only in 1861, with the coming of Elikana. 
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“ie Melanesians of the Solomons and the New Hebrides, 
together with their brethren throughout Melanesia, are a race 
entirely distinct from the rest of the people of Oceania, and they 
are themselves a composite of various earlier races, about which 
anthropologists are of divided opinion, but of which the charac- 
teristics are reflected in the sometimes quite striking differences 
in appearance, character, and social behaviour among Melane- 
sians as a whole. 

In the Solomons and the New Hebrides the people are in 
general short and stocky, often thick-lipped and heavy-featured, 
the jaw rather pronounced. The colour of their skin ranges from 
dark brown in the New Hebrides to jet black in the Shortland 
Islands. They have crimped hair, superficially like that of a 
negro, but actually different, in that it springs evenly across the 
scalp, as Caucasian hair does. Occasionally, too, they have light 
brown, and even blond hair, similarly crimped on the head, 
smooth and straight on the forearm. A jet black man from the 
Western Solomons, with crimped light brown hair, brown eye- 
brows, and soft golden hair on his black forearm, is one of the 
most unusual racial types in the world. On first encounter, one 
is apt to think something has gone wrong with one’s eyesight, 
until, looking around, one is reassured to find the palm trees 
looking quite ordinary. Brown-haired people, men and women, 
often bleach their hair to enhance this effect, which looks very 
smart once one gets used to it. Black blonde girls are much sought 
after in marriage. 

With the gradual sinking in of modern civilization, the people 
of these islands are becoming steadily better-looking. Dr. 
Charles E. Fox describes this as one of the impressive changes he 
has noticed in his sixty years as an Anglican missionary and 
scholar in the Solomons — as he puts it, ‘the beauty of their faces’. 

Culturally speaking, the basic feature of these islands is that 
the inhabitants have lived for thousands of years isolated from 
other peoples and cultures. A very slight amount of outside 
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influence managed to penetrate during this long period, the 
direction of such influence being invariably from the Pacific side. 
Apart from this, when Europeans first came upon them, these 
islands mirrored forms of human life as it must have been untold 
thousands of years ago. There had inevitably been modifications 
and, as always with isolated cultures, deteriorations. But at the 
first meeting between European and New Hebridean, what 
stood between them was only a few feet of distance, but un- 
imaginable centuries of time. 

Another feature is that the linguistic evidence bridges this 
enormous time-gap instantaneously, revealing an earlier period 
when these islands were not isolated. The peoples of Oceania, 
Melanesia, the Philippines, the Indonesian archipelago, Borneo, 
the Malay peninsula, and Madagascar are related by the fact 
that all their principal languages are derived from what was 
evidently once a single parent language, now known as Aus- 
tronesian, and which was ‘one of the great languages of the 
ancient world’.! Characteristically, the present languages of 
Melanesia represent the oldest derivative forms of Austronesian, 
some of them almost classic forms. As Dr. Fox has pointed out, 
it is impossible to understand the history of the languages of 
Polynesia and Indonesia without a knowledge of Melanesian 
grammar and vocabulary. 

These islands share certain aspects of their culture with the 
Pacific as a whole, and with the older indigenous inhabitants of 
South-East Asia. 

On their larger islands, for example, the people of the Solo- 
mons and the New Hebrides are divided into two groups, one 
which traditionally dwells in the hills and forests, the other being 
a coastal group, traders by instinct, and in the case of the Solo- 
mon Islanders, once intrepid seafarers. To give the two groups 
their correct distinction, one is a freshwater people, known 
locally as bush people, the others being saltwater people. 

This same division 1s found among the Land and Sea Dayaks 
of Borneo, and in Sumatra. A medieval Sumatran song captures 
the essence of 1t when it describes the two groups as two brothers, 
one clinging to the hills, the other to the shore, eternally related, 
yet destined always to struggle with each other. There is no 


1Charles E. Fox: Kakamora. 
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observable racial link between the Melanesians and these other 
peoples of Southern Asia. This division between freshwater and 
saltwater people would seem to relate, as dces much concerning 
ancient Melanesia, to a set of ideas and culture patterns which 
were evidently common to human beings in this region at a very 
remote date. 

Another item which seems to stem from this same period is the 
concept of tambu} — the forbidding of access to certain places, or 
of the pursuit of certain activities, for psychic reasons connected 
with the well-being of the people. Tambu, a universal Pacific 
concept, is also found, under other names, among most of the 
jungle peoples of South-East Asia. 

It is difficult, on the face of it, to think of the Melanesians as 
ever having had much cultural influence on their neighbours, 
since in many ways their background belongs to a simpler order 
of things. The more sophisticated Pacific creation stories, for 
example, did not penetrate here at all. In the New Hebrides all 
the creation stories are intensely local. The first man came from 
between two rocks on the beach down there, a New Hebridean 
will tell you; or the first man in another part of the islands came 
out of a large clam-shell which once lay on the beach of that 
promontory there — and he will point to it. There is no authen- 
tically known case of a creation story which relates that the first 
man came from anywhere else. This sense of intense locality 
reaches its extreme on Malekula and Espiritu Santo, where until 
quite recently the hill people, living within daily view of the sea 
on all sides of them, never went down too near it, or had any- 
thing to do with it, believing it to be poisonous. 

The highest the Melanesian mind penetrated in the direction 
of a god — and this only a few centuries ago — was Tangaroa; and 
he in the New Hebrides was never much more than a misty 
entity. In parts of the Solomons there is the concept of a supreme 
being, named Agenoa, also the concept that the human body is 
the home of two souls eternally fighting each other. But these 
ideas are only dimly in the background. From what period they 
stem is unknown. 

Of all the higher religious ideas of the Pacific, only one can be 


1Qwing to the poor orthographies given to some of the islands by amateurs, this 
word has come through to the West as tabu, or — even worse — taboo. 
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said to have truly penetrated the Solomons and the New 
Hebrides. This is the concept of mana, which was universal 
throughout the Austronesian world. 

Mana (maka in Gilbertese, mena in parts of the Solomons, 
semangat in Malay) is the soul or spirit energy 1n physical life. It is 
the energic, impalpable thing that causes a seed to put forth a 
shoot, and which causes a man to be not merely strong and 
healthy, but to possess the qualities of leadership and inventive- 
ness which cause things to move. The nearest European definition 
of it would be creative energy. But it was sacred, and for this 
reason it is sometimes called the spirit of life. 

In humans and animals mana was considered to repose partly 
in the liver (meaning also the heart) but mainly in the head. The 
human head, being the highest repository of mana, was held 
sacred, it being unthinkable for anyone to touch another person’s 
head. Existing also in seeds, trees, and even in entire islands, it 
was a concept that permeated all Melanesian life. 

Tambu and mana are among the oldest and most deep-rooted 
of Pacific ideas, and the fact that they are found in Melanesia, 
probably the oldest in situ culture in the world, may be of his- 
torical significance. And though it is difficult today to think of 
the Melanesians as ever having been a cultural influence on 
others, it is not possible to rule this out entirely. It is clear, for 
example, that they once occupied a good deal more of the Pacific 
than they do at present. Even at the turn of this century there 
were Melanesians in the northern Gilberts, while the Fijians are 
a virile demonstration of Melanesian potential, as well as — just 
possibly — a reminder of what these people may once have been 
like in the far past. 

The New Hebrides, at least, can claim to have bestowed on 
others a cultural feature of considerable social significance. This 
is the drinking of kava, a beverage made from the roots of piper 
methysticum, a non-creeper relative of the pepper vine. This in its 
pristine form, both as to preparation and to the manner in which 
itis taken, seems to be a New Hebrides drink. In a very much less 
potent form, and served in a more ceremonial manner, kava 
under other names passed to Fiji and Tonga. 

In the present century, of course, the Solomon Islands have 
made one cultural contribution which has influenced the world, 
namely, the swimming stroke known as the crawl, which is 
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simply how Solomon Islanders swim. Alec and Henry Wickam, 
English traders, introduced it to Australia around 1904. Alec 
Wickam taught the first Australians to swim the crawl, and from 
Australia the modern version of the stroke spread throughout the 
world. It would be interesting to know how many Olympic 
swimmers today know that what they are swimming is a Stone 
Age stroke. 

The only discernible prehistoric fact in the background of the 
Solomon Islands is that, prior to the warring condition in which 
Europeans first found them, there was once peace. There was 
more than that. A story brought to light by Dr. Fox on San 
Cristébal relates how ‘once, long ago, there was a Great Peace, 
in which there was trade between all the islands, using large 
ships’.? 

This clearly refers to an Austronesian peace, and the date 
450 B.c., given for the Micronesian eastward migration from the 
Moluccas, will at once indicate the time dimension. At that date 
the Austronesian world, facing the challenge of the rising 
civilization of Asia, was on its last legs. To this it should be added 
that the population pressure in the Eastern Pacific, referred to 
earlier (p. 59) as being responsible for numbers of Oceanic people 
coming westward into South-East Asia, was a recent event in the 
story of the Austronesian-speaking peoples. It occurred many 
centuries earlier than 450 B.c. and was not an isolated incident, 
but a gentle process covering a long period of still more distant 
time. As to the origins of the Austronesian culture, language, and 
religion, these are as unfathomable as the ‘lost’ mountainous 
island of Matang, and, like Matang, they seem to lie somewhere 
west of the Pacific. Some time during this immense period 
occurred the Great Peace, orally remembered in the Solomon 
Islands; and for the word ‘great’, read ‘long’. 

Peace was followed by internal warfare, which became ende- 
mic, coupled with isolation. Why this should have happened is 
not at present known. It also bred in the people, in respect of such 
strangers as visited their islands, an attitude of extreme caution 
and distrust, ultimately producing one of the most extraordinary 
societies that modern man has encountered. 


1Verbally to me, by the grand old man himself. It is also mentioned in some of 
his books. 
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The largest Melanesian social unit is a village, the largest chief 
being no more than a village head — though in pre-Austronesian 
times, extremely remote, there were evidently larger social units. 
In the smaller of the islands of the Solomons it was sometimes 
possible for villages to combine for war purposes, the small size 
of their island giving them a closer sense of identity. There were 
occasionally quite large areas on the larger islands where similar 
war combinations were temporarily possible. Groups of small 
islands could sometimes combine to make war on other islands. 
There were thus island-to-island wars, though in no case did a 
single group ever succeed in dominating the whole of one of the 
larger islands. Chieftainship never expanded into kingship. 
Among the prime promoters of war were the sacred men and 
sorcerers, who maintained their status by flattering chiefs with 
promises of wealth and power foreseen for them in dreams or in 
the oracles. 

In the rear of all this lay the constant menace of the bush 
people, this situation being so serious that in numerous places the 
coastal people constructed artificial off-shore islands of dead 
coral, setting a lagoon between them and the boatless, non- 
swimming bush people. 

But these Solomon Island wars were on a relatively large scale 
compared with those of the New Hebrides. Here there were less 
seafarers, wars being fought principally on land, the internal 
situation on many islands being worsened by the inhabitants 
belonging to a bewildering diversity of pre-Austronesian cul- 
tures, each of which, with peace at an end, asserted its small but 
aggressive identity. War combinations were occasionally possible, 
though on a smaller scale than in the Solomons. But they became 
progressively less so, as even small tribal identitics fissiparated 
into rival groups, until in many places divisiveness reached the 
smallest imaginable dimensions, producing a near-totality of 
warring rivalry. The people on the shore fought the people on 
the hill, the people on one spine of the hill fought those on the 
next spine, and so on ad infinitum. 

This extraordinary state of affairs, in which people of one 
village hardly ever met people of another village except to fight 
them, caused language to fissiparate, the isolation in which 
people lived causing what had once been similar or even identical 
tongues to head very gradually in their own particular direction, 
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which was not quite that of their neighbours, eventually pro- 
ducing the multiplicity of tongues which provoked the early 
missionaries to describe these islands as a veritable Babel. The 
languages of the Solomons are on a slightly larger geographical 
scale, but the same process took place there as well. 

Taking a random selection in the New Hebrides, on Tana, 
with a population of some 10,000, there areseven languages, which 
are in effect dialects spun out into the incomprehensible. On 
Raga, with 6,800 inhabitants, there are two distinct languages. 
On Omba,! with about 7,000 inhabitants, there are five lan- 
guages. There are parts of the New Hebrides where there is one 
language for every 230 people. 

In such areas, which are the extreme, but which best demon- 
strate what has happened linguistically in these islands, the 
people live on the spines descending from hill ranges, and one 
group will be within shouting distance of another. Such can 
understand each other reasonably well. Group A, in other words, 
will understand Group B on the next spine, and these will under- 
stand Group C on the next. But for a man of Group A to speak 
to someone from Group G, trouble is already beginning; and by 
the time one reaches Group G at the other end of the island, the 
language is completely incomprehensible to Group A, scarcely 
less so to Group B. The distance between Groups A and G may 
well be less than twenty miles. The only peaceful intercourse 
such people had in the past was through marriage, which was 
exogamous, though confined to direct neighbours, i.e. there 
would be marriage ties between Groups A and B, and between 
B and C, but none between A and C. 

Due to total lack of outside influence, these are languages 
which have, quite literally, stewed in their own juice for a very 
long time, and the rate of their fissiparation has been extremely 
slow. Dr. Fox, comparing his own dictionary of the Arosi lan- 
guage on San Cristobal with one made a hundred years earlier by 
the French Roman Catholic missionary Verguet, found that 
during this time only one word in the language had changed, and 
this word only by one letter. In general, the languages of the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides suggest, based on the presently 
available data, that this fissiparation process began about 5,000 


1By an orthographic monstrosity this is sometimes spelt Aoba. 
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years ago, or around 3000 B.c. This date may serve to give some 
idea of the length of the period of cultural isolation which pre- 
ceded the arrival of the Spaniards. 

The people of the Solomon Islands could be described as a 
fighting race whose only misfortune is that no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in organizing them into an army. And, as I write this, I 
find myself wondering how many of my Solomon Island friends 
will agree with this judgment. It is, I believe, a key to them as a 
people. They seem to me to have about them those qualities 
which in earlier times made the kings of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula beholden to the Malays, and which at the present time 
underwrite the economic stability of the Gurkha homeland. 

The same may also be true of New Hebrideans basically. But 
they suffered so terribly during the nineteenth century, during 
which they were very nearly wiped out as a people, that they are 
still to a certain extent recuperating, and it will probably not be 
possible to judge the full extent of their capabilities for several 
more decades. 

Nonetheless, the people of the two island groups have many 
things in common, pointing in the same direction. To begin with, 
their personal loyalty and sense of cooperation within a group 
are exceptional, once these qualities can be activated, as in the 
Solomons they were during the Second World War, and as they 
at present are in the breakaway Christian Fellowship Church. 

Moreover, this sense of cooperation is not an outcome of the 
group sense noted in relation to the Polynesians. It is noticeable 
in the Western Pacific territories how the Ellice Islanders have 
the most pronounced group sense, while the Gilbertese, with an 
older form of the same culture, have less of it. The Solomon 
Islanders and the New Hebrideans, whose culture is still older, 
have virtually none at all. What is achieved in the Ellice Islands 
by group sense is among the Melanesians achieved by loyalty, 
discipline, social cohesion, and cooperation, as these words are 
understood in the West. 

As for truthfulness and exactitude, probably no race excels 
them. When a Melanesian tells a lie, it is usually because he has 
been ordered to do so by someone who, out of loyalty, he feels he 
cannot disobey; and he does it with so little conviction that it is 
difficult to know whether it is more embarrassing to the speaker 
or to the recipient. To appreciate their exactitude, one merely 
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has to listen to a Melanesian describing an encounter, conversa- 
tion, or incident. This will be found to be at first interesting 
(because you are paying attention), then boring (because you 
wish he would come to the point), then fascinating (as you realize 
that every detail of a moment in life has been observed, and is 
being explained to you), and finally, socially alarming (because, 
as a European, you find yourself inwardly saying, ‘What on 
earth is this man going to say about his encounter with me?’). 
Every lilt of the voice (even in translation) is faithfully repro- 
duced, every idiosyncrasy, every stress likewise. Because it is 
done without humour as the motive, but simply to relate what 
happened, it belongs to the realm of true comedy or drama from 
the European viewpoint, and to a realm of almost terrifying 
accuracy from whatever viewpoint. As in all such societies, of 
course, speech and memory are the constituents of accurate in- 
formation, not print and reference libraries. But the Melanesian 
mind has an acute streak in it which desires accuracy. It is for 
this reason that their ancient stories are ofsuch historical interest. 

The customs of the people varied as bewilderingly as did their 
speech, and as might be expected, more so in the New Hebrides 
than in the Solomons. Cannibalism, for example, was practised 
in some places as a psychic cult, every able-bodied man being 
required to partake of the meat, whether he liked it or not. In 
other places, cannibalism was practised because people liked the 
meat. In others, a slain enemy would be eaten as a final insult. 
In still others, there was no cannibalism, the people deliberately 
refraining from it. 

This being a warlike society, women carried burdens and 
walked first, men following armed, ready to afford protection. 
But this was merely common sense. Despite having no place in 
men’s conclaves, women were by no means beasts of burden. 
Though on marriage they became in a sense a man’s property, 
they were a highly valued property. The marriage bond was 
strong, besides which there were high bride-prices, paid in pigs, 
shell money, or other valuables, depending on local custom. 

In the New Hebrides bride-prices were particularly high, 
and — paid today in cash — they still are. It is not at all unusual 
today to find men of forty-five or so still saving money to get 
married. In former times the situation arose where, with the 
rough life of warfare and jungle existence, and with poor diet, 
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most men were past their powers before they could afford to 
marry. But as men always will, they chose young girls as their 
partners when the time came. This, in certain parts of the islands, 
produced one of the most intriguing sidelights on kava drinking. 
Kava is considered to be at its best if uprooted after midnight and 
before dawn. Its collection and preparation is the work of older 
men (because it is honourable) and young boys (because they 
have the best teeth for chewing the roots, an essential part of the 
preparation). In the middle of the night, therefore, the older, 1.e. 
married, men would arouse the young boys, and go quietly out 
with them into the forest to look for kava roots. ‘This allowed the 
younger unmarried men to come in quietly among the young 
married women, with an hour or so of safety in hand. Everything 
was understood on all sides, nothing was said, a new generation 
arose, and kava was always of the highest quality. 

Clothing, such as it was, varied considerably. It would prob- 
ably be true to say that the majority of men in the Solomons and 
the New Hebrides went naked, the majority of women wearing 
at least something, either a leaf skirt, or a small square made 
either of leaves or of very small coral or shell beads strung 
together. Much time and skill went into the making of these 
small garments. 

Of those who went thus — and no two groups were quite alike — 
the greatest item of finery was usually headgear. A man’s hair, 
bouffant and wiry, would be stiffened straight and often dyed, 
adorned with feathers, shells, and pieces of worked coral. The 
most splendid headgears were to be found in the Santa Cruz 
Islands, where men of distinction dyed their hair red, straight- 
ened, and with a mass of adornments in it. Bishop Patteson left 
a nice description of a Banks Island hair-do, that of a young man 
named Wompas. The Bishop noted: ‘His coiffure was a study — 
the hair, matted closely together, standing high like a comb 
above his head, while from either side protruded two huge knobs 
like horns.’ 

Red was everywhere considered the highest of all colours, 
being the rarest in these regions. Feathers of certain birds in some 
places had a hierarchic character. In the New Hebrides the 
feathers of a hawk would only be worn by permission of a chief, 
usually for warrior service rendered, while the reddish feathers 
of the tawny-breasted hawk would only be worn by the chief him- 
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self. Such feathers, if obtained, had to be presented to the chief, 
with considerable honour to the giver. 

On Espiritu Santo and Malekula there were groups of hill men 
whose clothing consisted of a penis-wrapper and belt. These 
wrappers, artistically embroidered with very small coral beads, 
held the penis in a permanently erect position. The long, fine 
grass of the wrapper was then tucked into the belt, which was by 
tradition tied so tight that, as Cook said, men’s bodies looked as 
if they were bulging out on both sides of it. The women in some of 
these hill groups were among the few who went entirely naked, 
but with the most elaborate tree-fibre cowls on their heads, con- 
cealing their identity until one drew close to them, and never 
removed. 

The presence of the penis-wrapper in the New Hebrides — it 
is still found on Espiritu Santo, but its use is dying out — is one of 
the many baffling prehistoric problems of Melanesia, since it 
seems to relate these hill tribes with New Guinea, where this gar- 
ment reaches its extreme point of refinement, the wrapper rising 
the full length of the torso, sometimes curled at the top. If there 
is any connexion between these tribes it could presumably only 
have been by boat. Yet these hill people have no stories to indi- 
cate that they have ever had anything to do with boats, and they 
do not swim. 

It will be asked what the motive was for wearing a penis- 
wrapper. As is shown in the graven art of Papua, artistically the 
most advanced part of Melanesia, it was considered somehow 
disrespectful to portray a man unless his penis was erect. The 
wrapper, in the context of an almost naked society, seems to 
represent an idea which is expressed in a different way in a 
clothed society, but in the same words. A man should always 
look his best. 

* * * * 

The arts in the Solomons and the New Hebrides are more 
varied and developed than in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
possibly due to these mountainous islands possessing more 
natural resources, but also due to the fact that the people are 
more artistic as a race. 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, music and dancing apart, 
nearly everything of beauty, such as the fish-hooks, was a 
utilitarian craft. In the New Hebrides and the Solomons, wher- 
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ever possible, utilitarian things assume artistic forms. A drum in 
the New Hebrides, required for relaying messages or as a musical 
instrument, and made from a hollowed-out tree trunk set up- 
right, quickly assumes anthropomorphic form, with a carved 
head, sometimes a delineation of arms and hands, and with the 
slit of the drum occurring where the stomach would be. In the 
Solomons, in former days, no self-respecting person would have 
dreamt of putting out to sea in a canoe which was not decorated 
with inlaid mother-of-pearl, with designs of birds and fishes, and 
strong and beautiful symbolic forms, of which the all-seeing eye 
reproduced in the back endpaper is a typical example. 

The traditional canoe of the Solomons had no outrigger, and 
with its inlay work and elegantly raised prow and stern, it was a 
veritable work of art, besides being thoroughly seaworthy. Per- 
haps the finest of these canoes were those of Santa Isabel, in parts 
of which the crocodile is respected as an ancestral animal, and 
canoes took the shape of a crocodile, the low prow being carved 
as a crocodile’s head, the high upward sweep of the stern being 
the tail waving in the air —a happy crocodile or an offensive one, 
difficult to say which, but anyway a very lively one. 

Other Solomon arts include carving in a black wood resem- 
bling ebony, favourite forms being birds with mother-of-pearl 
eyes, so modern in style that one could almost think they had 
been made to the order of a London department store. 

On Ambrym and Malekula in the New Hebrides there is a 
tradition of life-sized statuary and masks carved from tree fibre 
and painted in various colours. Unlike the statues of Papua, 
which belong to an art of line, New Hebridean statuary is an art 
of the bizarre, of which the most characteristic feature 1s the inter- 
changeableness of forms. Reference has already been made to 
the hooded heads derived from the fall of the liana. In addition, 
any orifice in the human form can become a mouth. A nose 
can become a bird’s beak, or even a penis. The reader will recall 
the hermaphrodite pigs. The hermaphrodite idea is another 
feature of this statuary, which is a play of forms, nothing being 
entirely male or female, and sometimes not entirely human 
either, being man and bird mixed. It could be said that it is art 
aimed at presenting life, but in a composite form. 

Unlike Gilbertese and Ellice music, which is climactic and 
formally stylized, the traditional music of these Melanesian 
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A palm-leaf parasol for a New Hebridean child 


islands is of a looser kind, serving a different purpose. Where a 
story in Gilbertese or Ellice music may be told in sung words and 
mime, in the New Hebrides a musical story is acted, the principal 
performers assuming human and bird roles, the dance of the 
hawk, the highest of birds, being of special significance. These 
songs were accompanied in former times by percussive shouts of 
the dancers, and by the beating of the great wooden drums, 
which produce some of the finest percussive notes known to music, 
the general effect being one of prolonged and deafening noise, 
producing a sense of timelessness and eternity, of silence within 
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sound, of stillness within motion. Such dances were in reality a 
communion with the on high. 

The Solomon Islanders, and even moreso the New Hebrideans, 
are often described as taciturn, difficult to get to know. A tour 
of the bars of Vila, Santo, and Honiara will serve to dispel much 
of this idea, yet there is nevertheless something in it. Particularly 
in the New Hebrides, the horrors of the nineteenth century have 
had a deep effect, instilling caution in respect of outsiders. The 
Solomon Islanders are by nature a livelier people, and for some 
reason this feature increases the further westward one goes. But 
in both groups, beneath their merriment and occasional 
carousals, lies the reality that they are quiet people, with a love 
of quietude in its true sense, and a deep desire for the serenity 
which their past has for so long denied them. 

In the New Hebrides kava induces this sense of serenity. It is 
one of the very few intoxicating! drinks in the world which calms 
men down and induces reflexion. Though men like to drink it in 
company, when they have drunk they sit silent, since it is in 
silence that the drink’s serene effect can be fully experienced. A 
group of men sitting drinking kava gives an image of the znner 
New Hebrides which is singularly revealing. How many men, 
after all, want to live in a state of permanent warfare? But a 
situation had arisen which it was beyond anyone’s power to 
remedy. It was the irreconcilable problem that peace could only 
be obtained by means of war, which would inevitably breed more 
war, the linguistic and tribal divisions being such that no in- 
digenous king could ever arise to impose peace on all. 

In the Solomons kava is not drunk, but the same urge for 
serenity and peace expresses itself, particularly in the conviction 
with which people will cooperate for peaceful purposes wherever 
there is an aim and a leader. It is this deep desire for peaceful co- 
operation which Silas Eto, the Holy Mama (see Chapter 26), 
founder of the Christian Fellowship Church, has touched and 
activated, and which lies at the root of this Church’s remarkable 
cohesion. 

Peace in all these islands is a yearning; unanimity is a basic 
principle. The question in the future will be how to preserve the 
one and attain the other. 


1But see Chapter 25 for a description of its highly unusual effects. 
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Is Lima, Ciudad de los Reyes, capital of the Spanish Vice- 
royalty of Peru, it was known that somewhere to the west in the 
Pacific were some ‘rich islands’. This information had been 
obtained under duress from the defeated Peruvians, and like all 
sixteenth-century geographical knowledge it was kept secret. 
The Peruvians were evidently referring to islands in the Tahiti 
region, with which they must clearly once have had contacts, and 
when they described them as ‘rich’ they meant they were well- 
favoured with trees and fruits. To the Spaniards, since the dis- 
covery of the Americas, a ‘rich’ island had come to mean a place 
in which gold and silver were mined. Among those who were in 
the secret of these unknown Pacific lands they had come to be 
known as the Isles of Solomon. 

That they received so magnificent a name was because it was 
considered that they almost certainly were, or were part of, the 
missing continent postulated since the time of Ptolemy as lying 
in the southern hemisphere, and which in the contemporary 
state of geographical knowledge could now be said to lie west- 
ward into the Pacific and possibly south of Asia. 

In 1565 the Legazpi expedition was sent to undertake the 
occupation of the Philippines, which had been discovered in the 
course of Magellan’s voyage in 1521. This was the essential first 
move before any voyages into the unknown. By the Treaty of 
Tordesillas of 1494 Spanish ships sailed westward from Europe, 
Portuguese ships eastward round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Spanish presence in the Philippines established Spain’s right to 
the larger part of the ‘other side’ of the world, giving her the right 
to direct westward access to the Spice Islands (the Moluccas, 
etc.) which was the initial goal of the Portuguese and Spanish 
explorations. It also gave her a priority claim to any lands of 
importance which might be discovered in the entire Pacific 
zone, which is in any case nearly half the surface of the globe. In 
other words, the missing continent, already marked on secret 
maps, in various shapes, as Terra Australis Incognita — the Un- 
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known Land of the South — would be Spanish, not Portuguese. 

Two years later, in 1567, Alvaro de Mendajia, nephew of the 
Viceroy of Peru, was authorized to lead an expedition into the 
unknown, crossing the Pacific by a more southerly route than 
that normally used by Spanish captains making for Asia. This 
and the two subsequent Spanish voyages are so celebrated, and 
had such influence on men’s thinking in regard to the Pacific, 
that they have come to be known simply as the Three Voyages, 
and have been the subject of exhaustive study in numerous 
languages. 

Mendaiia sailed west without discovering anything of signifi- 
cance till he reached Ontong Java, or Luaniua, to give this large 
atoll its proper name. Sailing thence due south, he reached 
Santa Isabel, where his men constructed smaller craft from 
local timber, and explored the eastern part of the group, the 
islands they visited being distinguishable to this day by the 
Spanish names they bear. Mendafia himself did not travel much 
within the group, but he visited Guadalcanal, which was the 
island he selected for the ceremony of the planting of the cross, 
the sixteenth-century equivalent of hoisting the flag, and which, 
signifying the arrival of Christ, implied the sovereignty of Spain. 
By an attractive coincidence, this ceremony was performed on 
the small promontory which is present-day Honiara’s port area, 
originally known as Puerto de la Cruz, later called Point Cruz. 
Honiara commemorates the same event in the name of its 
principal thoroughfare, Mendafia Avenue. 

The islands, when Mendajia saw them, looked much as they 
do today, except that they were far more heavily populated. 
Guadalcanal’s high mountains could be coupled with that fresh- 
ness of wind and sky which, in both the West and the East Indies, 
betoken the outlying islands of a continent. It was true the islands 
had ‘no specimens of spices, nor of gold and silver, nor of mer- 
chandise’, and that they were peopled by ‘naked savages’. But 
Mendajia had Columbus to go on. Columbus’ discovery of the 
West Indies had at first seemed similarly unimportant, and 
Guadalcanal’s mountains were far more suggestive of a con- 
tinental structure than were Columbus’ modest West Indies 
hillocks. It seemed to Mendaiia fairly safe to return to South 
America and proclaim his discovery of the rumoured Isles of 
Solomon, which he did, and which is how the islands acquired 
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their name. The next step would be to establish a colony there, 
and explore further. 

But the truth was that, with the despatch of Legazpi’s expedi- 
tion to the Philippines, Spain had spent herself so far as coloniza- 
tion was concerned, and all but spent herself in initiative for 
further discoveries. Spaniards had settled down in the Americas, 
where they were finding life agreeable. The mood for adventure 
had passed. 

It took Mendajfia twenty-seven years of petitioning and argu- 
ment to win his government’s consent to colonizing the Solo- 
mons. By this time he was an old man, conscious of intrigues 
against him at home and even in his own ships. This time, too, 
there were women aboard, since this was to be a settlement. Not 
the easiest of them was Mendajia’s own wife, who with her 
relatives had put up most of the money for the voyage, in expec- 
tation of acquiring great land-holdings in the new colony. 

Mendaia, like Columbus, had a strong streak of the visionary. 
He was sure he was right about his islands being an offshoot of 
the Terra Australis. He was so sure that, without even finding the 
actual Solomons again, he attempted to establish his colony on 
the hilly island of Ndendé in the Santa Cruz group, even further 
from the real Terra Australis than were the Solomons. There, at 
Graciosa Bay, illuminated at night by the weird red glow of 
Tinakula, he endeavoured to inaugurate Christ’s latest kingdom, 
which would bring wealth to the Spaniards and Christian 
civilization to the Islanders. 

On the earlier voyage the Spaniards had had various violent 
exchanges with the Solomon Islanders. On Ndendé they faced 
the hostility of an entire population. The Santa Cruz Islanders 
were about the toughest and most dangerous men in the Pacific. 
A key to their merit as defenders of their islands and way of life 
lies in the pre-Austronesian forms in their languages, which tell 
of an identity maintained through thousands of years of Pacific 
change and movement, in which their islands stood on a main 
route. A less likely place in which to plant Spanish Christianity 
would be difficult to imagine. Relations between Spaniard and 
Islander were hopeless from the start; there was incessant 
fighting, with many lives lost on both sides. Two-thirds of the 
expedition did not even succeed in establishing themselves 
ashore, and those who did lived in a state of day-and-night siege. 
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Finally Mendajia himself died, and his Portuguese pilot, Pedro 
Fernao de Queiréz, evacuated the remaining settlers to the 
safety of the Philippines where, with the exception of Mendajia’s 
widow, who looked after herself, they arrived in a starving and 
pitiable condition.! 

But Queiréz — or Quirés, as he is known in Spanish — was yet 
another explorer-visionary; and Mendajfia’s failure had not 
deterred him from seeking out the real Terra Australis, colonizing 
it, and claiming it for Christ. For nine years he petitioned to be 
allowed to lead another expedition. Finally, in 1605-06, sur- 
mounting the then almost total apathy of Spain toward foreign 
discoveries, he was given his way. It was the last voyage of the 
last of the conquistadors. 

Mendafia’s miscalculation, as Quirds realized, was that on 
both his voyages he had held to too northerly a course. Quiréds, 
regarded as one of the most skilful navigators of his time, took a 
more southerly course but, owing to dissatisfaction among his 
officers, was persuaded against his better judgment to alter it. 
He thus retraced his way to the scene of Mendajia’s failure, the 
Santa Cruz Islands. Reaching the Duff Islands, about 100 miles 
north-east, he turned south, discovered the Torres group, and 
continuing southward still, sighted land of unquestionably con- 
tinental appearance, which Quiros, with his visionary’s cer- 
tainty, regarded as unquestionably a continent. Entering Big 
Bay — he had, of course, discovered the New Hebrides — which he 
named the Bahia de San Felipe y Santiago, he bestowed on the 
region as a whole the name of Austrialia del Espiritu Santo. This 
name was a graceful play of words, referring to the Terra 
Australis as well as to his patron, Philip III of Spain, who among 
other things was Archduke of Austria. 

In Big Bay the Spaniards found a teeming population with a 
great deal to eat. Munilla, the ecclesiastical commissary, noted 
how in the river that flows into the bay ‘were seen herons and 
ducks like those of Castile, wild pigeons, rushes and reed-mace, 
also like those of Castile’. Among the trees were the wild oranges 
already referred to (see page 25), wild nutmeg, Indian almonds, 
and Tahiti chestnuts (used as an aperient). Fishing was well 


1A graphic description of this voyage, written as a novel but adhering closely to 
history, is given in Robert Graves’: The Isles of Unwisdom. 
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developed, the Islanders being skilled at bright light fishing for 
dogfish at night, using kauri gum for flares. 

It was Quiros’ wish that this should be a settlement with a 
high moral tone. The capital was called New Jerusalem, the 
river beside it being the Jordan. On Sunday, 14 May 1606, 
it being Pentecost and the fifteenth day after the first landing, a 
new order of chivalry was founded, the Knights of the Holy 
Spirit, into which, with solemn religious ceremony, every man 
in the expedition was inducted, a proceeding which, as Munilla 
hinted fairly broadly, even some of the Spaniards found faintly 
ridiculous. Thereafter a High Mass was celebrated with choral 
singing, the altar being erected within a bower of rushes. 


* a * * 


One would like to know what the New Hebrideans, peering 
cautiously through openings in the forest, thought of all this. 
After a reasonably cooperative first encounter, they had already 
been turned hostile by the behaviour of the Spaniards, and for 
several days had refused to bring them any more food. Imme- 
diately after Mass, Torres, the chief pilot, accompanied by the 
aged but active Munilla, raided the interior, broke up with 
their arquebuses an important feast which was in progress, 
seizing pigs and other foodstuff. They were not unimpressed 
by the people’s agriculture. Within the bush clearings in which 
the people’s dwellings were Munilla noted ‘plenty of yams and 
other fruit and nearby many cultivated plots and plantations of 
plantain. Everything was laid out and cultivated with care.’ 

New Jerusalem lasted for thirty-seven days. It never consisted 
of more than a few huts, an incompleted earthwork for defence, 
and the altar bower. The settlement foundered as quickly, and 
for all the same reasons, as Mendafia’s — complete misunder- 
standing between Spaniard and Islander, leading rapidly to 
fighting, and on the Spanish side, fevers, depression, quarrels, 
and that special Pacific complication, fish poisoning. They were 
fishing at the wrong time of year for the wrong kind of fish. 

On 8 June 1606, Torres set sail to continue explorations, 
and it would seem that Quirds yielded to opinion to sail as well. 
In bad weather the two ships lost touch, Quirds and Torres being 
uncertain of each other’s exact intentions. The rendezvous in 
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such eventuality was the Santa Cruz Islands, to which Quirés 
proceeded. When after several days Torres did not appear, he 
sailed back to South America. Torres went westward to his 
discovery of the Torres Strait, his ship eventually reaching the 
Philippines. But Quirds died believing he had found the missing 
continent. ‘All that has been lost [meaning morally] in America,’ 
he wrote in later life, in his unending attempt to obtain recog- 
nition of the importance of his discovery, ‘may be gained in 
Austrialia del Espiritu Santo.’ 

The Spaniards had overthrown the empires of Mexico and 
Peru, and made themselves masters of the wealth of the two 
Americas. It will be asked where they went wrong in these 
encounters with a relative handful of ‘naked savages’ on these 
remote Pacific islands, or setting the question the other way, 
what was going on in the Melanesian mind to bring about two 
such complete failures, which from the historical point of view 
stare one in the face, when set beside Spain’s otherwise illustrious 
record of conquest and victory. 

To deal for the moment solely with Quirds’ encounter with the 
New Hebrideans, in the eyes of the latter the Spaniards, to begin 
with, all looked much the same. It might have been thought that 
the Islanders would have been able to distinguish one Spaniard 
from another by the different patterns or styles of their uniform 
and accoutrements. This was not how the New Hebridean eye 
saw things. The eye instinctively goes for what it knows, which 
the mind then analyzes on the same basis of prior knowledge. 
The Islanders had never seen cloth, steel, or cured leather, so 
these things were not immediately noticed in people’s apparel. 
In fact, all the clothing of the Spaniards was irrelevant to the 
New Hebridean mind, which took in simply two things: that 
these were men, and that on them were spots of colour, black, 
white, blue, or, best of all, the most prized, red. This they found 
extremely interesting. The size of their ships was impressive too, 
but not so exciting as the spots of colour. 

Colours are rare in these islands, and a man or woman who 
knew how to search for the special plants and stones, and make 
the colours, enjoyed much respect, as did the man who could 
shoot or capture a bird with coloured plumage, particularly 
red. Thus one of the first things a New Hebridean wished to do 
at sight of a Spaniard was to examine the colours which seemed 
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to be something to do with these men. It was this which initially 
caused them — but armed with clubs and spears — to draw near. 

It can be appreciated from this how strange these first en- 
counters really were, the Spaniards in a friendly way trying to 
establish contact by dumb signs and key words, the New 
Hebrideans taking these in more or less, but with their eyes 
wandering, concentrating on something else — the colours — thus 
giving the underlying impression of being treacherous, which 
within their own extremely strange code of behaviour was one 
of the things they were not. A movement to touch one of the 
colours, with the hand or with the tip of a fishtooth spear, a 
quick incomprehending reaction of self-defence on the part of 
the Spaniard, and though no blows might be exchanged, tension 
had been created, and though they did not know it, the visitors 
had become subject to the code of strangers, one of the items of 
which was that a stranger might be killed if one saw fit. 

The code of strangers, absolute throughout the New Hebrides, 
could be modified in respect of clans between which there was an 
alliance, to the extent that, on certain prescribed occasions, and 
after a complicated exchange of formalities, hospitality — a feast 
of pigs and yams on a lavish scale — could be extended to another 
clan. The emissary delivering the invitation would not, how- 
ever, be so unwise as to set forth until the big drum of hollowed- 
out wood had been beaten, announcing to the other clan in the 
drum code (highly developed, and the only common language) 
that he was coming and the purpose of his visit. He could then 
consider himself safe — unless, of course, he should meet in the 
forest a member of a third clan, in which event, depending on 
circumstances (the political situation), the code of strangers 
might apply. 

This code, the outcome of centuries of internecine war, was 
the law of survival with honour, of the protection of clan and 
family, the yams, the future. It held everything that is considered 
dignified and noble. It was the exact opposite of the European 
code of strangers. Each side in this confrontation incorrectly 
assumed that the other knew what their code was. 

It was not long before the first spear was hurled, and the 
Islanders for the first time heard the report and saw the effect of 
firearms. It would be easy to imagine them being awed by this, 
believing that men with such instruments of death, and with 
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such large ships, must be people of a superior race, as had been 
the Spanish experience in many other places. 

There, was an element of this in New Hebridean reaction, but 
it was extremely subtle. At first sight the Spaniards, with their 
fair skin, seemed to be akin to spirits, possibly ancestral. Once 
this fact had been taken in, it was assumed that a bone-tipped 
arrow might be levelled at one of them without doing him much 
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Ceremonial dress, Santa Cruz. (Breast and nose ornaments are of shell ; 
skirt and armlets of coconut fibre; head-dress of wild cock’s feathers) 
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harm. When the first death occurred, and it was seen that these 
spirits contained blood and could die like anyone else, it was 
perplexing. But when firearms were resorted to, this was quite 
another matter. Born warriors, the New Hebrideans viewed the 
effects of firearms with complete professionalism. They saw that 
these weapons had a longer range than their own arrows, and 
they concluded with remarkable speed — within hours — that 
these strangers must be dealt with by ruse. In other words, one 
had to draw near enough to them by stealth or by cunning — by 
proferring yams, for instance, or engaging them in some dis- 
course — in order to use arrows, or else club them to death. 

War in these islands, as opposed to accidental encounters 
between members of hostile tribes, was generally premeditated 
and announced. A challenge would be issued in the drum code, 
women and small children would be told to keep out of the way, 
proper preparations would be made, and even the field of 
combat might be fixed in advance. Success in war depended far 
more on strength and skill than on stratagem — in complete con- 
trast to a Gilbertese war, which was a far more sophisticated 
affair. From the entry of firearms into the picture, war by 
stratagem, stealth, and cunning came into being, reserved for 
those who came bearing firearms. In European descriptions of 
the New Hebrideans the word ‘cunning’ figures more promi- 
nently that any other adjective. Those who used the adjective 
were seldom aware that they themselves, and their firearms, 
bore the original responsibility for this. 

What is of particular interest is that in the Solomons, the 
Santa Cruz Islands, and in the New Hebrides, the reaction to 
firearms was identical — a professional reaction of men schooled 
In war. 

War by stealth and cunning involved a departure from the 
principles of New Hebridean war, which was conducted more 
on the basis of a series of individual combats than on slaughter 
and invasion, and in which great stress was laid on the sanctity 
of women and small children. Dealing with a European beach 
landing party, for instance, it became acceptable to kill them all, 
if possible, which would have been considered unnecessary in a 
local war. And somewhere beneath this lay the feeling that to 
kill Europeans was a different kind of killing, partly because 
these people were from the outside, but also because, even though 
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they died when clubbed, they were somehow closer to spirits — 
it was difficult to avoid this feeling — than were the people of 
the islands. Death to them was different from what it was for 
other people. 

Most of the foregoing applies with only slight modification 
to the Solomon Islanders as well. Another point of interest, 
common to the people of both groups, concerns the association 
of white skin with the spirit world. Behind this lies the idea that 
man’s existence is a progressive ascent upward into light, first 
by means of social grades, and at death into something which 
Melanesian languages do not specifically define (things of this 
kind are implied, not defined) but which could be called an 
upper existence, or sky, with which the connecting symbol in 
many islands is the hawk, the bird that flies highest. Behind this 
lies the fact that in ancient Melanesian thought the spirit world, 
or this upper existence, is represented by the principle of light. 
When in later years the first New Hebrideans and Solomon 
Islanders became Christians, the idea of Christ as the Light of 
the World struck a responsive chord in many of them, embodying 
as it did a principle with which they were familiar. 

It can thus be seen that the Spaniards provoked a dual 
reaction, and one which moreover was exactly repeated when 
Europeans were next seen on the beaches. As men bearing fire- 
arms, the reaction was professional; they were to be dealt with 
by stratagem. As men with white skin, there was a vague 
suggestion that they were in some way connected with spirits, 
or ancestors. The interesting point is that neither aspect of this 
dual reaction won Europeans an atom of respect. One of the 
chief problems of present-day government in the New Hebrides 
is to persuade the people as a whole to take to new ideas and 
methods, in face of reluctance motivated by lack of respect for 
Europeans themselves, and thus for their opinions. This dates 
from the first landing in 1606; the nineteenth century infinitely 
strengthened it. The Solomon Islands have had a more fortunate 
experience, having known far more Europeans whom they 
could and did respect, with the outcome that European advice 
is more heeded, and things today are progressing faster. This 
question of respect for a man, his opinions and methods, which 
after all lies at the root of the entire colonial story from India 
onwards, is of particular importance in these two small island 
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territories, where it is as true today as it was at the time of the 
Three Voyages that, until a European proves himself worthy of 
respect, he will receive little or none. 


* * * * 


The Spaniards, who came as message-bearers of Christ, did 
their utmost to prove themselves worthy of respect and affection. 
At least, the high-minded Quirds did, with much persistence. 
(Torres, more practical, dismissed the New Hebrideans as ‘a 
people that never miss an opportunity of doing mischief’.) First 
landings on the Three Voyages were usually made in peace. 
Sometimes women brought yams and taro to the visitors, and 
received trinkets in exchange. By signs the men were asked to 
lay down their clubs and spears, which they usually did, men of 
the two races thereupon embracing each other. 

A point d’appur with the people then had to be obtained, and 
the first soul won for Christ. These objectives were pursued by 
kidnapping one of the more intelligent-looking younger men, 
and carrying him off to the Spanish vessel — to the astounded 
fury of the Islanders, who however dared not fire arrows at the 
boat for fear of killing their own man. Aboard ship he was 
arrayed in silken clothes (meaningless, it depended on what 
colour the silk was), his beard and hair were shaved off (an 
appalling insult, the head being sacred), his fingernails and 
toenails were trimmed (thereby threatening to shorten his life- 
span), he was given presents, including a mirror (dangerous? 
magical ?), and finally, with all goodwill, he was landed once 
more on his own beach, where he was left to face his own people 
in this terrible guise, a travesty of manhood. Quirds went one 
further by doing this to a young man who subsequently proved 
to be a chief’s son. 

The Spaniards were then surprised when, later in the after- 
noon, coming ashore themselves, they were greeted with a hail 
of bone-tipped arrows. Not just surprised either, but outraged by 
the ingratitude of these ‘cunning savages’. 

Kidnapped men were also used on occasion as ransom, when 
Islanders were unwilling to bring the Spaniards any food. This, 
in principle, was not unacceptable to the Melanesians. They 
had been foolish enough to be hoodwinked into standing helpless 
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while one of their young men was kidnapped. To pay in food 
for his return was not unreasonable. It was in the exchanges the 
Spaniards demanded that things came to grief. 

In one of the Solomons encounters, Mendajfia’s men held a 
man to ransom until the Islanders, doubtless most unwillingly, 
but believing it to be an inescapable misfortune, offered a pig. 
The Solomon Islands pigs of those days were not particularly 
impressive, and in any case, as Spaniards saw it, to offer only 
one pig for one man... ! They demanded three pigs. 

This, though they did not realize it, finished them in the eyes 
of the Islanders. The pig played a peculiarly important part in 
Melanesian society. Its significance varied in different islands, 
but more or less throughout it could be said that the importance 
attached to the pig placed it on a footing somewhat similar to 
that of the cow in India, with the exception that, on certain 
clearly defined occasions, the pig could be killed and eaten. In 
addition to it often being a pet animal, almost a member of the 
family, Melanesians made less distinction than do Europeans 
between humans and animals, particularly in the case of animals 
which become quite large or are observably strong. A pig was 
credited with individuality, it had a social value, and it was 
powerful in mana. Mana, when related to roughly comparable 
living things — in this case, a young man and a full-grown pig — is 
essentially unitary, being neither multipliable nor divisible. As 
an example, a seed of rice contains mana, as also does a seed of 
wheat. By off-setting, against a seed of wheat in the left hand, 
three seeds of rice in the right, has anything been done that 
could possibly increase the mana in a seed of rice? 

It was this mode of thinking which the Spaniards ran into. 
To demand three pigs for one man was not simply absurd; it 
was an insult to human intelligence. 

In the New Hebrides these exchanges were even more serious. 
On Espiritu Santo in Quirds’ day — and still to the present day in 
some of the more remote parts of the island — life could almost 
be said to revolve round pigs. They signified wealth; they were 
a status symbol; a man’s chief occupation, when not engaged in 
war, was spent trading in pigs, accumulating valuable ones; 
a ceremonial slaughter of valuable pigs, with a feast for his clan 
and friends, was the means by which a man mounted to a 
higher grade of society; and since the ultimate aim of this 
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ascending gradation was to soar in after-life as high as the 
hawk, highest and strongest of birds, pigs could in addition be 
said to have a religious significance. 

Having difficulty obtaining food for New Jerusalem, the 
Spaniards kidnapped a young man and demanded thirty pigs 
against his release. The New Hebridean reaction can be appre- 
ciated. There followed the raids on the interior. 

The Spanish mode of selection, when stealing pigs, differed 
from insular standards of value. Torres and his men selected, 
naturally, the fattest ones. To the New Hebrideans, whether a 
pig was fat or thin was irrelevant. The value of a pig — a social 
value — was determined by its tusks. By knocking out the eye 
teeth of a young pig, and by looking after the pig carefully, these 
tusks would gradually grow and curve till they made a complete 
circle, then perhaps two complete circles (of immense social 
value), and even (exceedingly rare and of prestigious value) 
three circles. 

The rigid rules of war in these islands have already been 
noted. It will by now have been appreciated that this society, 
though it sometimes (according to strict rules) engaged in 
cannibalism, had strong moral laws. One of these prohibited 
theft, to steal being a shameless act. Torres and his men not only 
stole, they stole tusked pigs — unspeakable, a crime beyond 
comprehension. 


* * * * 


The foregoing may serve to give some impression of the gulf 
which had somehow to be traversed before European and 
Melanesian could understand each other. 


1The clearest and most authentic description of the workings of the archaic 
Melanesian mind in the New Hebrides is given in the second chapter of Tom 
Harrisson: Savage Civilisation. 
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For nearly two centuries after this the only regular European 
shipping in the Pacific was the Spanish galleon which sailed 
annually from Acapulco to Manila, bearing bullion to finance 
the Philippine administration, which ran at a chronic loss. In 
1589 Philip II of Spain had closed the ports of Portugal to the 
ships of England and Holland, who till then had obtained their 
spices from Lisbon. This provoked the Dutch and the English to 
sail in their own ships to the sources of the spice trade in Asia. 
Not being bound by the terms of the Treaty of Tordesillas, both 
nations chose the easier eastward route — the Portuguese route — 
to India and South-East Asia, with the result that the Pacific at 
once sank out of range cf European activity. Apart from the 
1642-43 voyage of the Dutch explorer Abel Tasman, who visited 
and named Ontong Java, the Western Pacific territories relapsed 
into their prehistoric silence. 

Nevertheless, certain changes are just dimly discernible; no 
society is ever static. In parts of the New Hebrides, and possibly 
throughout, a process of social democratization took place. In 
places where the ascent through social grades, achieved by 
ceremonial slaughterings of valuable pigs, had been confined 
to sons of chiefly families, ‘commoners’ became permitted by 
custom to engage in the trade and accumulation of valuable 
pigs, and to compete with their peers in ascending the social 
grades. This extended to a wider social class one of the most 
attractive forms of friendship to be found in these islands, whereby 
a man giving a feast in the grade system would invite a friend 
from another village to share part of the honours of the occasion, 
somewhat in the capacity cf a master of ceremonies, but at all 
events as the feast-giver’s special friend. This was itselfa challenge 
to the friend to outdo the giver in pig trading, thereby reaching 
yet a higher grade, at which feast the earlier giver might 
be invited as the special friend of the occasion. This friendly 
competitiveness was healthy to society, and its extension to 
commoners was undoubtedly to the good. 
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To the same period may tentatively be ascribed the origin of 
head-hunting in the Solomons. Head-hunting, contrary to 
widely-held belief, is not a custom that relates to man in his 
earlier stages of development. In Borneo it was almost certainly 
unknown prior to the sixteenth century, and both in Borneo and 
the Solomons the intellectual process that gave rise to it was 
identical. It arose as an outcome of a misinterpretation, or per- 
version, of the idea of mana (or in Malay, semangat). 

The head, being the highest repository of mana, was held 
sacred. In the Solomons the skulls of noteworthy people — men 
of the community or adversaries of particular bravery slain in 
war — were preserved in special skull-houses, which were in 
addition a private meeting place for leading male members of 
the group, and sometimes also the abode and headquarters of 
the sorcerer. The more skulls of famous men there were in a 
skull-house, the more powerful the house was considered to be 
in mana, thus benefiting all those who had the right to enter it. 
From this grew the illogical belief — because mana is unitary and 
qualitative — that the more skulls there were, the more powerful 
would the mana be. From this the perverted mind of some 
unknown sorcerer propounded the idea of making war for the 
express purpose of collecting heads. With horrifying speed in 
Borneo, and almost certainly the same in the Solomons, the 
idea caught on, head-hunting becoming the greatest scourge 
that has ever afflicted either of these societies. 

Cults of this kind, which are really fads or fashions, have a 
mysterious way of occurring simultaneously in unrelated places. 
For this reason the Borneo evidence may be relevant to the 
Solomons. The latest date at which one can say with reasonable 
certainty that there was no head-hunting in Borneo is 1430. It 
seems to have started not earlier than the sixteenth century. The 
same may well prove to be true of the Solomons. 


* * * * 


The territories next appear in history during the great decade 
of Pacific discovery. This famous and remarkable decade was 


1See my ‘Concerning the Origins of Head-Hunting in Borneo’, Sarawak Gazette, 
Kuching, 31 December 1957. 
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an outcome of the Seven Years’ War of 1756-63, during which 
France and Britain fought each other on a global scale, and to the 
point of exhaustion, for what was in effect the mastery of the 
world. Britain came out the victor, but only on points. Both in 
London and Paris it was realized that the treaty of 1763 only 
marked the beginning of a breathing-space, and the next clash 
might occur anywhere, probably where least expected. In both 
capitals there was in any case a growing scientific interest in the 
Pacific. These scientific interests now found themselves in con- 
cord with interests of state, among which — prominent though 
concealed — lay the need to be the first to establish relations with 
the ‘missing continent’. 

In 1765 Commodore John Byron, grandfather of the poet, and 
due to his endless misadventures known as Foul-Weather Jack, 
discovered Nikunau in the Gilberts, which for some years after- 
wards were shown on maps as a single dot marked “Byron’s 
Island’. In 1767 Philip Carteret, in command of the totally 
inadequate Swallow, passed the Santa Cruz group and Malaita, 
but did not land, since his starving crew would not have had 
the combined strength to raise anchor, let alone fight in the 
event of opposition. 

Then in 1768 came the great voyage of Louis-Antoine de 
Bougainville. Although the most celebrated part of this voyage 
concerns Tahiti, geographically the most significant aspect of it 
was his investigation of the New Hebrides, a considerable part 
of which he charted, and the Solomons, of which he explored 
the western zone. Bougainville’s eminence as an explorer and 
a man of learning is nowhere better exemplified than in the fact 
that he identified the modestly-proportioned volcanic islands of 
the New Hebrides as being Quirés’ ‘continent’, making a con- 
siderable journey south-west of the group, thereby establishing 
that no significant land lay between it and New Holland, as 
Australia was still called. 

In the Solomons he named Choiseul after Louis XV’s navy 
minister, responsible for the resurrection of French power after 
the defeats of the Seven Years’ War. The largest of the islands 
was named after himself. That this group retained its original 
name is partly due to the work of the French geographers 
Philippe and Jean Buache, the latter being Geographer Royal 
to Louis XVI, and who from a study of Bougainville’s voyage 
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material reached the conclusion that these must be Mendajia’s 
Isles of Solomon. 

Captain James Cook visited, named, and made the first 
thorough chart of the New Hebrides in the course of his second 
epic voyage of 1774-76, often described as the greatest voyage 
ever made, and which finally established the fact that if there 
was indeed a missing continent it must lie so far south as to be 
unapproachable on account of ice. By the time of Cook’s death 
in 1779 the main outlines of the Pacific had been revealed to 
the world. 

These voyages and their outcome were of decisive importance 
to the Western Pacific. The voyages of Mendafia and Quirés, 
and the latter’s extensive propaganda in support of his discovery 
of the ‘missing continent’, had dogged Pacific exploration. One 
explorer after another had steered unfruitfully toward Melanesia. 
Bougainville and Cook now exploded the myth that the ‘missing 
continent’ lay in that region At the same time Bougainville’s 
description of Tahiti created a sensation in Europe, as also did 
Cook’s more moderate account. The result was that European 
imagination, in a general sense, became focused on the Eastern 
Pacific, a position from which it has never really budged. Cook 
also drew attention to the colonizing possibilities of New Zealand 
and New Holland (Australia). After the foundation of Sydney 
in 1788, British attention came gradually to be drawn to 
Australia, and after the turn of the century to New Zealand as 
well. In this process the Western Pacific, the accounts of which 
had described profitless islands with intractable and savage 
inhabitants, remained in what might be described as a semi- 
prehistoric vacuum. No one was interested in them. 

The First Fleet, which in 1788 brought the first contingents of 
administrators and convicts to Sydney, consisted of ships of the 
East India Company, which then had to sail to China to load 
tea for the return voyage to England. Various routes were tried. 
One ship passed through the Solomons, its commander, John 
Shortland, sighting the Russell Islands and the New Georgia 
group, and giving his name to the Shortland Islands. Two other 
ships, under Captains Thomas Gilbert and Marshall, took a more 
easterly course, by which they discovered many of the islands 
that bear their names. The Gilbertese, many of whom came out 
to meet them in canoes, were described as ‘sturdy and cheerful’. 
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Apart from these additions to geographical knowledge, the 
only interest in the region was aroused by the mystery of the 
disappearance of the French explorer Jean-Francois de Galaud 
de la Pérouse, who in 1788 sailed out of Port Jackson (Sydney) 
with two ships, en route for the Solomons, and was never heard 
of again. La Pérouse had been sent by Louis XVI to examine 
inter alta the possibilities of a French colonization of New Zealand, 
to report on British activities in Australia, and to determine 
whether Buache’s contention that Bougainville had discovered 
Mendafia’s Isles of Solomon was correct. A number of French 
voyages were made to the Pacific in an attempt to trace him. 
Not till many years later did the facts become known. 

The person principally responsible here was one of those 
volatile European individualists, of whom the Pacific has known 
all too many, who level-headedly thrive in anarchy, for which 
they have a latent preference. 

Peter Dillon was an Irishman operating mainly out of India. 
In 1813, as a ship’s officer, he offloaded on the remote lone 
island of Tikopia a German, his Fijian wife, and an Indian 
seaman. In 1826, by this time owner of his own vessel, Dillon 
again visited Tikopia, to find the three still living there. The 
Indian offered to sell him the silver sheath of a European 
sword, one of several European objects which, the Tikopians 
explained, had been obtained from Vanikolo, 140 miles W.N.W. 
in the Santa Cruz group. When contemporary old men were 
children, two European ships had been wrecked there, they 
said. 

‘I immediately came to the conclusion,’ Dillon wrote, ‘that 
the two ships wrecked must be those under the command of the 
far-famed and lamented Count de la Pérouse, as no other two 
European ships were lost or missing at so remote a period.’ 

As soon as he could, in 1827, Dillon visited Vanikolo, where 
he managed to piece together from old men’s accounts what had 
happened, his findings being confirmed the next year by the 
French explorer Dumont d’Urville. 

La Pérouse’s two ships ran aground on the reef of Vanikolo. 
The ships were separated by some distance, and the survivors 
were picked up by two different groups of inhabitants. The 
men from one of the ships were killed and eaten — Selwyn and 
Patteson saw their skulls on the first Anglican visit to the island 
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in 1856. The men from the other ship, including La Pérouse 
himself, managed to get ashore among a group who were 
reasonably friendly, and by building themselves a stockade on 
the beach, to defend themselves from others who were not. 
From the salvaged timbers of his ship La Pérouse had a small 
craft constructed, in which he set off with all of his remaining 
men except two, who presumably deserted him. Thereafter he 
was really and truly never heard of again, though it is just 
possible that he and his men reached Ponapé in the Carolines, 
where they were all killed. As to the two who remained on 
Vanikolo, it 1s believed they lived for the rest of their natural 
lives there. If this is so, it ranks as one of the more remarkable 
stories of Melanesia. 

The next phase, from 1789 to 1815, may be said to have sealed 
the fate of the Western Pacific. During this time the energies of 
the European nations were concentrated on the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic Wars. The scientific voyages to the 
Pacific which followed the great decade of discovery were cur- 
tailed. Naval activity in the Pacific was negligible. No attempts 
were made to establish diplomatic or commercial relations with 
any of the islands in any part of the ocean. It was precisely at 
this moment, when European governmental activity was at its 
lowest ebb, that European and American individuals started 
sailing into the Pacific, which was anybody’s ocean. 

By the turn of the century American whalers were extending 
their operations into the Eastern Pacific. But the real pheno- 
menon was the rapid transformation of New South Wales from 
a settlement of half-starved convicts into a virile, pioneer com- 
munity which, typical of its British background, looked seaward 
as much as inland. In 1799 seal-hunting started in the Bass 
Strait, and within a year or two there were some whalers. 
Meanwhile escaped convicts were shipping as crew in American 
whalers, and the enterprising and the freed — the crimes for 
which many of them had been deported would by today’s laws 
be settled by a court fine — were exploring the possibilities of 
small trade with Pacific islands. Then, in 1804, sandalwood was 
found in Fiji. 

The commercial importance of sandalwood was concerned 
with the East India Company’s tea trade with China. It had 
been found extremely difficult to sell any British or occidental 
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goods in China in sufficient quantity to match the tremendous 
British demand for China tea. But various oriental products had 
been found to be highly acceptable to the Chinese. One of these 
was sandalwood, used in China for incense, furniture inlay, and 
a multitude of smaller things, ranging from decorative fans to 
the praying beads of Buddhist monks. The ash, which has dis- 
infectant properties, was in addition used in the preparation of 
Chinese medicine. 

The import of sandalwood to China, much of it from West 
New Guinea, had hitherto been a Dutch preserve, operated on 
the basis of small consignments and high prices. The cost of 
sandalwood in China was in fact exorbitant, and while the East 
India Company would not itself engage in this trade, it would 
give every facility to independent traders who did, since from 
them the Company could then purchase the silver (against 
bonds payable in London or Calcutta) it needed to buy tea. 
Chinese importers paid for sandalwood in silver. Owing to 
Chinese currency restrictions, further profits could be made by 
silver manipulation. To this it should be added that the East 
India Company was the largest commercial organization on 
earth, and that tea was its principal item of trade. Thus the 
importance of the discovery of sandalwood in the Pacific. It 
was a highly lucrative commodity. 

Between 1804 and 1813 there was what, by the standards of 
so tradeless an area as the Pacific, could be called an onslaught 
of sandalwooders in the Fiji group, which were left all but 
denuded of the valuable tree. Similar onslaughts took place 
subsequently in other parts of the Pacific. To look ahead for a 
moment, sandalwood remained a key item in the China trade 
until 1842, when the foundation of Hong Kong as a British 
Colony, and the opening of Shanghai and other Chinese ports 
to international trade, produced more normal commercial 
conditions. There followed in China a rush of sandalwood 
imports which within twenty years had flooded the market and 
destroyed itself, sandalwood thereafter being reduced to what 
it really should have been all along, a profitable but minor 
trading commodity. 

Another item highly acceptable on the Chinese market, and 
thus important for the same reasons as sandalwood, was bicho 
do mar, the sea slug which abounds on Western Pacific shores. 
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Bicho do mar — the name is Portuguese? — is a soft, sausage-shaped 
creature, grey-brown and sometimes spotted, known in English 
as a sea cucumber. Known to the Chinese for centuries, and 
traditionally obtained off the coasts of Manchuria and Korea, 
it is used in Chinese medicine as a restorative. As a dish, usually 
served with shrimps’ eggs, besides being considered tasty, it is 
thought to have aphrodisiac properties, and has always been 
something of a luxury on the menu. The slugs are caught and 
sun-dried, reducing them to one-tenth of their natural size, in 
which completely dry state they are an easy commodity to 
handle. Soaked in water overnight, they are restored to more or 
less their original size and consistency. 

From about 1820 onwards, traders operating from New 
South Wales began to exploit bicho do mar in New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides. This was a steadier business, with a surer 
commercial foundation than sandalwood, for which the keenness 
of demand was basically artificial. The bzcho do mar industry of 
the Western Pacific has continued quietly ever since, supplying 
China and Chinese communities abroad. 

In the same decade the waters of the Gilbert Islands began 
to figure as one of the Americans’ favoured grounds for sperm 
whale. 


These constitute the earliest semi-regular contacts between 
Europeans and the Western Pacific, and they were formative in 
a number of ways. Within ten years of Sydney’s foundation there 
was an acute labour shortage there. Inevitably people looked to 
Pacific islands as a potential source of labour. But as the des- 
cription given earlier (Chapter 9) of Ellice Island society will 
have shown, it was well-nigh impossible to persuade Pacific 
Islanders to undertake regular work for profit while they re- 
mained in their own social environment, since the individual 
profit motive had never existed in the Pacific, neither had the 
idea of regular work, which had never been necessary. The early 
experience of the New South Wales sandalwooders, bicho do mar 


1For unknown reasons it is often referred to in a French form as béche de mer, or 
sea-spade, which is meaningless, as pointed out in W. P. Morrell: Britain in the 
Pacific Islands. 
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fishers, and others had established, however, that if Pacific 
Islanders could be induced to leave their own islands and work 
on other islands, where they themselves were strangers, a certain 
bond of common interest was created between themselves and 
their employers, while their desire for clothes, metal tools, 
alcoholic liquor, and in due course firearms, created a motive 
for earning money. In this situation les the basic economic 
pattern of the Western Pacific in the nineteenth century. 

That these early contacts were of a mainly unsavoury nature, 
and from an early date, is reflected in New South Wales legis- 
lation. As early as May 1805 Philip King, Governor of New 
South Wales, issued an order forbidding Sydney ships to recruit 
Pacific Islanders for long voyages without his written permission. 
It is in this order that the great Pacific euphemism of the nine- 
teenth century makes its first appearance. For ‘recruit’, read 
‘kidnap’, ‘purchase’, or ‘lure by false promises’. 

In 1813 came a further order, issued by Governor Lachlan 
Macquarie, specifically enumerating European malpractices in 
the islands, including inciting rival groups of Islanders to fight 
each other, providing them with firearms, and desecrating native 
burial grounds, all of which indicate the unmistakable spread 
of disorder in the region. This was followed in 1817 by a British 
Act of Parliament decreeing that murders, etc., committed by 
British subjects on Pacific islands unclaimed by any nation 
should be dealt with in colonial, 1.e. New South Wales, courts, in 
the same way as crimes committed on the high seas. 

This legislation, in terms of the immensity of the Pacific, was 
ineffective, as indeed was most of British and Australian legis- 
lation relevant to the Pacific throughout the century. Its interest 
lies in what it reveals of the state of affairs in what is a largely 
documentless period of history. 

Then, in 1825, Peter Dillon noted sandalwood on Eromanga 
and Tana, in the New Hebrides. There was also a certain 
amount on Vaté. 

European and American commercial, whaling, and missionary 
activity was by this time developing, concentrated in the Eastern 
Pacific. It took time before attention was diverted to the neglec- 
ted Melanesian islands to the far west. When it was, in 1829, 
there followed an onslaught on a larger scale than in the earlier 
case of Fiji. Men of several nationalities, including American, 
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were involved. But in the long run the majority were British 
from New South Wales. The labour employed came principally 
from Tonga, Tahiti, and Hawaii. 

The New Hebrideans already had the reputation of being 
among the most intractable people of the Pacific. As might be 
expected, the impact between them and Europeans in a lawless 
epoch was far more serious than it had been in Fiji. 

In the earliest days of the trade it would seem that it was 
sometimes possible, at least for a day or two, to establish friendly 
relations with the Tana and Eromanga chiefs, and by bartering 
pieces of iron (particularly prized) and coloured beads, obtain 
leave to cut the precious wood. But goodwill did not last. Too 
soon would come the unpredictable New Hebridean turn-about 
to hostility. 

The New Hebrideans are not a fickle people. When they 
turned hostile there was undoubtedly a reason for it, but it 
was a reason which only they knew. The least thing could set it 
off. A European might pat a friendly Islander on the shoulder 
(an insult), and the next instant the clubs would be up. What 
is most likely, however, is that when a chief accepted pieces of 
iron and gave permission for sandalwood to be cut, he did not 
realize the ship would carry the wood away, and that hostility 
came when loading started. 

The New Hebrideans had — and in some parts they still have — 
extreme views concerning what might be called the sanctity of 
their islands Everything on an island, down to a stone or a 
blade of grass, was the inheritance of those who lived there, not 
in the sense of being their property so much as being part of 
themselves The reduced distinction between human and animal 
has already been observed. Something of the same kind applied 
to the relationship between a man and (in particular) his yams. 
It extended to the earth he trod, and to everything that grew 
from or lay about upon that earth. Again, all this was connected 
with mana, a unitary concept. The all of a man’s life, which in- 
cluded, in addition to himself and others (friend and enemy 
alike), his clan’s earth, trees, beach and stones, had a mana of 
its own, which would suffer if anything were taken away from 
it. When sandalwood logs — for a price they could be cut, that 
did not matter too much — were carried out to a ship, there was 
the danger that the island (meaning also the people) was being 
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damaged in respect of its soul-substance. 

In all these first encounters New Hebrideans were almost 
certainly killed. Within months, hostility had become inveterate, 
the European traders being reduced perforce to the status of 
thieves. 

That this was how they were regarded is plainly suggested by 
the fact that the Melanesians quickly took to thieving from 
them — mainly axes and such other metal objects as they could 
lay their hands on. This in itself was such an extraordinary 
development, in view of the disgust in which stealing was held, 
that it speaks for itself. Since these outsiders were thieves, to 
thieve from them became permissible. In order to thieve, it was 
desirable to offer some initial cooperation, then choose one’s 
moment — all perfectly sensible from the Eromanga viewpoint, 
but confirming in every detail the European opinion that these 
were cunning savages. Moreover, behind this opinion lay 
European awareness that a number of these people were canni- 
bals, and that if a European did not use his gun quickly enough 
he might find himself being roasted. 

The trade quickly deteriorated to the point where the Polyne- 
sian labour had to go ashore armed when wood was cut and 
loaded, the trader remaining afloat; and it is interesting that the 
Polynesians were equally baffled and infuriated by New Hebri- 
dean behaviour. They were in addition a great deal less squeamish 
than were Europeans about taking revenge when axes were 
stolen or when one of their number was murdered, invading 
villages and shooting the inhabitants without mercy. Polynesians 
too, after all, ranked as potential ‘long pig’. 

With this, as everywhere in the Pacific, came common 
European diseases to which the people had no resistance what- 
ever. In addition, these particular islands were hotbeds of 
malaria, against which the Polynesians had no resistance. The 
malarial mosquito has never penetrated east of the New Hebrides, 
and the disease wiped out the Polynesian labourers like flies. The 
Belgian trader Moerenhout, who resided for many years in 
Tahiti, wrote of a sandalwooding voyage made to the New 
Hebrides in 1830 how two-thirds of the Polynesian crew died 
within a few days, while ashore between 1,000 and 1,200 died in 
a matter of weeks as a result of disease and fighting. The New 
Hebrideans, he noted, ‘have obstinately refused all communica- 
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tion with strangers; and if some disembark from the ships they 
kill all those whom they are able to surprise.’ 

The sandalwood trade, it was called. Actually, these were de- 
predatory invasions, in which the traders were fighting for 
sandalwood, the men of Tana and Eromanga for their soul- 
substance and their existence as a race. 

It was into this irreconcilable and ghastly situation that, in 
1839, the first missionary sailed. 

The London Missionary Society had established a Pacific mis- 
sion in Tahiti in 1796. After a critically tenuous first ten years, 
it had succeeded in obtaining a foothold in Polynesia. As fate 
would have it — for where Europeans were concerned the mission 
was very thin on the ground - the first to come to the New 
Hebrides was the most enterprising and energetic of the mission’s 
personnel at that time, John Williams, a name to be conjured 
with in Britain, where it was said that, by his work in Polynesia, 
he had added a new chapter to the Acts of the Apostles. 

Williams intended at this time to extend the work of the 
mission into the Western Pacific. He had concluded that the key 
to conversion in this region lay in the New Hebrides. He landed 
first on Tana, where, following the mission’s normal practice, he 
left behind him some Polynesian evangcelist-teachers, with the 
aim that they should learn the languages, do some initial teach- 
ing, and pave the way for a European missionary to be estab- 
lished there in due course. He then proceeded to Eromanga, 
which, being the richest in sandalwood, had suffered most from 
the depredations of the traders. 


New Hebrides panpipes 
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Predictably, before Williams had been on the beach more than 
thirty minutes, he was clubbed to death. 

To the men of Eromanga, who had never heard of missionaries, 
John Williams was just another sandalwooder. That he was un- 
armed made him an easier victim. The three white doves on the 
mission flag flying on his ship symbolized nothing. Had the bird 
on the flag been a tawny-breasted hawk, the high-minded object 
of Williams’ visit might have been vaguely discerned; not 
otherwise. 

In the end, the Christian missions were to draw a considerable 
percentage of the New Hebrideans across the gulf of years that 
separated them from the modern world. This was the environ- 
ment in which they had to do it. 
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‘den murder of John Williams produced a shocked reaction 
in Britain, and served as a challenge to the missionaries, whose 
westward advance across the Pacific had by this time reached 
Samoa, where they had a headquarters and ‘seminary’ for 
evangelist-teachers. In 1840 Samoan teachers were landed on 
Eromanga, though away from the immediate region where 
Williams had been murdered. Others were landed on Tana and 
Aniwa, a much smaller island east of Tana. The fate of these men 
and their successors, often accompanied by their wives and 
children, is a depressing and gruesome story. Forty of their num- 
ber died within ten years from disease or murder on various 
southern islands of the group. 

The spread of new and unheard-of diseases (the involuntary 
outcome of first contact with sandalwooders and their labour 
force) and the unhealthiness of the islands themselves, due 
chiefly to malaria, played a crucial part in these early missionary 
endeavours. When two of the first teachers on Tana died, this 
was locally attributed to the superior power of the island’s deities. 
On the other hand, when in 1842 there was an epidemic of 
dysentery which affected the entire island except for the part 
where the missionaries were — because the people there were 
being given medical treatment — this was blamed on the malevo- 
lence of the foreign god. After this, the hostility of the people of 
Tana, fanned by the sorcerers, was such that the first two 
European missionaries, Turner and Nisbet, who resided there 
for a few weeks with their wives, withdrew to Samoa, being 
rescued from certain death by the chance visit of a whaler. The 
first Samoan teachers on Eromanga and Aniwa had to be with- 
drawn. Those on Futuna were murdered in 1843. 

In 1845 a British trader, James Paddon, known for his fair 
dealing with the Islanders, persuaded a chief to sell him an islet 
off Aneitom, where there was good anchorage, and where he set 
up a sandalwood collecting base, frequented by vessels on the 
China run. This provided a stable base for the Samoan teachers 
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installed there. In 1848 these were joined by John Geddie, of the 
Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, and in 1852 by John Inglis, 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Inevitably, 
those Islanders who received Christian instruction were advised 
to insist on their elementary rights when dealing with European 
sandalwooders and traders — a significant item here was not to 
sell their women to Europeans — with the result that, not for the 
first time, Europeans deliberately abetted the pagan faction in 
their resistance to mission influence. The missionaries were 
extremists, however. In 1856, when all but 200 of Aneitom’s 
3,000-or-so population were receiving Christian instruction, even 
the fair-dealing Paddon, without whom the mission could not 
have been started, found things difficult. He shifted his base to 
Tana. This, of course, created a new base of stability there. 
Meanwhile, with varying fortunes, evangelist-teachers from 
Samoa and Rarotonga were spreading up the group, as far north 
as Espiritu Santo. 

By this ttme a phenomenon had come to Aneitom — peace. 
Even as early as 1854 two boatloads of men from Tana, encou- 
raged by the Aneitom neophytes to visit their island, were much 
impressed by being able to go everywhere unarmed, and asked 
for teachers. These were now local men from Aneitom. In 1857 
they were joined by G. N. Gordon, another Nova Scotian, and 
the following year by the best-known of the early Presbyterian 
missionaries, John G. Paton, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 

In 1860 an epidemic of measles, bringing dysentery in its train, 
wiped out one-third of the population of Aneitom, the Christian 
headquarters. The disease had been carried from Sydney in a 
sandalwood vessel whose master made no endeavour to warn the 
people to keep away. On Tana the same shipmaster went one 
further, according to Paton, boasting that ‘four young men have 
been landed at different ports, ill with measles, and these will 
soon thin their ranks’. 

European diseases, which were principally responsible for the 
disastrous population collapse in the New Hebrides during the 
nineteenth century, were usually introduced accidentally. But 
there are a number of instances, and this 1s one of them, when it 
is plain, even from the scant documentation that exists, that 
diseases were introduced deliberately, mainly by Britons opera- 
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ting out of Australia. As such men saw it, these were cannibal 
islands, and anything would serve. It was part of the retribution 
the New Hebrideans received for being ‘cunning’. The reason 
why they were cunning has already been discussed. 

On this occasion the epidemic spread with appalling results to 
Tana and Eromanga, on both of which one-third of the popula- 
tion was wiped out. The mission was universally blamed for it. 
Early in 1861 a body of men from Eromanga murdered Gordon 
and his wife. Paton and the rest withdrew to Aneitom, bringing 
mission activity on Eromanga and Tana to a standstill. 

Paton, who was by this time the moving force in the mission, 
next visited Australia to raise funds and recruit more personnel. 
There he promoted an appeal to the Governor for an investiga- 
tion of crime in the New Hebrides, as a result of which, in 1865, 
Commodore Sir William Wiseman arrived at Aneitom in H.M.S. 
Curagoa. There the missionaries explained to him the crimes of 
which the mission had been victim, and three of them accom- 
panied him to Tana, Eromanga, and Vaté. On the first two, 
when the chiefs disdained the missionaries’ invitation ‘to come 
aboard and promise to refrain from violence and wrong in the 
future’,! their villages were shelled. On Vaté, where a number 
of European traders had been murdered, Wiseman considered 
it was partly their own fault, and there was no shelling. The 
message of the warship’s visit was noted, however, in terms of 
mission activity. 

After being shelled, the people of Tana asked Wiseman ‘to 
inform your good Queen Victoria that we will kill no more of her 
people, but in future be good and learn to obey the word of 
Jehovah’. Paton, rejoicing, later wrote that even at Aniwa, 
where several teachers had been murdered, ‘the rumour of the 
Curagoa’s visit and her punishment of murder and robbery did 
more, by God’s blessing, to protect us during those Heathen days 
than all other influences combined’. 

There were to be many subsequent punitive expeditions by 
the Royal Navy, and later by the French Navy as well. Most of 
them were reprisals for crimes of violence. None was so blatantly 
involved in the cause of Christianity as this one, instigated from 
the first by Paton. Where the Royal Navy was concerned, it 


1Morrell, op. cit. 
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would in general be probably true to say that these punitive 
expeditions, whether in reprisal for crimes against missionary or 
trader, were a source of embarrassment to the commanders con- 
cerned. Frequently, as in the case of Wiseman, they avoided 
shooting to kill. While, for the official record, account was given 
of punishment properly meted out, the private letters and diaries 
of the same officers show that they sometimes considered these 
duties questionable, and were not convinced that such reprisals 
would have much effect. 

In this they were absolutely right. Recalling New Hebridean 
attitudes to war, the reader will have realized at once that when 
the people of Tana said they would be good in future, they were 
simply being polite. Naval artillery they found impressive, but 
they were not in the least frightened of it. As is demonstrated by 
the numerous stories of these expeditions that have survived in 
the forests of the New Hebrides, punitive shelling achieved a 
nuisance value, but no more. Frequently the wrong village was 
shelled, causing much amusement to the real culprits, almost 
always belonging to a rival village. On occasions when landing 
parties ventured into the bush they were evidently a fine target 
for New Hebridean adventures, about which there are many 
anecdotes. What is chiefly revealing about the stories is that their 
strain 1s invariably humorous, at the expense of the European. 

From the date of the Curagoa incident the Presbyterians began 
to feel that at last they had a permanent footing in the islands. A 
synod was organized, meeting annually, and the various churches 
subscribed jointly to a mission vessel, the Dayspring. But to the 
end of the century the progress of their conversions was extremely 
sJow, punctuated by many setbacks, of which perhaps the most 
notable feature is the fearful toll of disease and early death among 
the missionaries themselves and their families, from inability to 
adapt to their environment. Their influence could be detected 
indirectly in the people’s gradually growing awareness that war 
and murder were not the ideal solution to social conflicts, and in 
a cautious interest in clothing. But their sphere of direct cultural 
influence was confined to small groups-—little more than the 
servants in the mission compound — which, somewhat to the 
missionaries’ concern, were often characterized by passivity, 
even by indolence, and which seemed to have been permanently 
scarred by the depopulation wrought by disease. Though they 
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had accepted Christianity, they seemed to have lost something of 
the will to live. Where groups remained virile, relapses into 
paganism were more frequent. These the missionaries had 
constantly to combat. 

Wherever they exercised a direct influence, the Presbyterians, 
while they brought the undoubted blessing of peace, were also 
responsible, in New Hebridean terms, for a distinct and regret- 
table cultural decline. ‘The people’s songs, nearly all connected 
in one way or another with spirits or deities, were proscribed. 
Where a missionary had sufficient musical knowledge to teach 
the people to sing in four-part harmony (foreign to the Melane- 
sian ear) there was at least some hymn-singing. Where the 
missionary was deficient in such knowledge, music died out. 
Dancing was proscribed with even more rigour, since not only 
were the New Hebridean dances concerned with spirits and other 
religious ideas, some of them were in addition uninhibitedly 
sexual in expression, sex having been a completely healthy sub- 
ject prior to the coming of Christianity. Even the blowing of the 
conch — related with magic on certain occasions — was 
proscribed. So too was the women’s delicate coral-bead 
embroidery, since this was mainly connected with the small gar- 
ments made for concealing the sex organs. Embroidery, a fine 
and beautiful art, died out completely. The masks, the drums, all 
the weird but virile arts of the people, which were the basis of 
their critical faculty and sense of discrimination, died wherever 
the hand of the early Presbyterians penetrated. Feasts, the 
central point of social life, could no longer be given, since they 
again were all part of the old culture — the social grades, the 
ascent toward the hawk, i.e. religion. The drinking of kava - 
above all others the drink of peace — was similarly proscribed. 
It was an intoxicating drink, and that was enough for the 
missionaries. Its admirable calming effects remain unrecorded 
in Presbyterian literature. 


* * * % 


The bravery of these early missionaries and their wives cannot 
be overstated. Their lives rank among the world’s greatest stories 
of courage. The same is true of their hapless evangelist-teachers. 
Had the missionaries been men of wide learning and artistic 
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talent, they would have replaced what they destroyed in terms 
of culture by something new. But they were not men of this type. 
The end-result is that today, more or less throughout the New 
Hebrides, a village which either is or once was Presbyterian can 
be identified by its silence at night, and by the absence of any- 
thing of beauty or art by day. 

This is saddening, and if the Presbyterians of the present and 
future — because the mission still depends a good deal on expatri- 
ate personnel — can do anything to re-create a living culture 
among their flock, it would not only be noteworthy, but it 
would rectify the balance. It may, however, be already too late. 


Pearl shell necklace from the New Hebrides 
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On 11 August 1849 a small schooner, the Undine, only 22 
tons, was sighted on the horizon off Aneitom. At her helm was 
an almost incredibly handsome Englishman, forty years old, with 
curly light brown hair, finely sensitive features, penetrating blue 
eyes, a debonair manner, and a personality which radiated con- 
fidence and calm, friendliness and leadership. Educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, he was the son of one of Britain’s most eminent 
constitutional lawyers, and was himself a personal friend of 
Gladstone. A brilliant linguist, he enjoyed in addition the 
reputation of being the most intrepid skipper in the Pacific. In 
this epoch of sandalwooders one is tempted to inquire what new 
kind of adventurer was this, and the question would be a fair one. 
This was an adventurer, but of a different kind. He was George 
Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, and his arrival is the 
most important landmark in the history of the Western Pacific. 
On that day, in that little schooner, and in the person of that 
man, came civilization. 

Selwyn had been appointed Bishop of New Zealand in 1841, 
and there was a clerical error in his letters patent. It had been 
intended that his diocese should lie between 50 and 34 degrees 
south. Instead, the letters patent gave it as 50 degrees south and 
34 degrees north, or from New Zealand northward across the 
tropics. Typical of the man, instead of pointing out the error and 
having it rectified, he accepted the error as a challenge, thereby 
becoming the founder of the Melanesian Mission. 

The previous year, 1848, he had paid an exploratory visit with 
Captain J. E. Erskine in u.M.s. Dido, mainly to New Caledonia 
and the Loyalty Islands. ‘Taking into account the multiplicity of 
languages and the fearful enmities between neighbouring tribes 
and settlements, and observing the work of the London Mission 
evangelist-teachers, by which he was not impressed, his quick 
mind conceived the idea of an entirely new kind of mission, 
which would circumvent the regional, linguistic and many other 
disabilities which the London Mission inevitably faced. Instead 
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of founding a residential mission, he decided to take selected 
youngsters, with their parents’ permission, to school in New 
Zealand during the summer months, when it would be warm 
enough for them, returning them to their homes the following 
year, when they themselves would be able to impart to their own 
folk something of what they had learned. The aim of his voyage 
in the Undine was to collect the first boys. 

From the start he maintained friendly relations with the 
Presbyterian missionaries. He laid it down that the Church of 
England must on no account ‘interfere with any Christianization 
already undertaken by any religious body or sect’, in order that 
the Islanders should not be exposed to ‘the great stumbling-block 
of divisions among Christians who should be as brethren’. This 
again was typical of Selwyn, who was one of the first and most 
influential proponents of modern ecumenism On later occasions 
when areas were disputed by the Presbyterians, the Anglicans 
withdrew on principle The London Mission having started 
their activities in the south, this policy had the effect of bringing 
Selwyn ever more northward, with the outcome today that 
Presbyterians predominate in the more southerly islands of the 
New Hebrides, while the zone of Anglican influence lies from 
Raga and Omba northward, and throughout the Solomon 
Islands. 

He also laid down that ‘in taking to them the religion of 
Englishmen he would in no way force upon them English 
methods and ways of life, except in so far as they were part of 
morality. ...’ From the start the aim was to create a native 
ministry in communion with the Church of England. 

Erskine, now in command of H.M.s. Havannah, met him at 
Aneitom, and accompanied the Undine on part of this dangerous 
and remarkable mission. In most of the places they visited, the 
only Europeans the people had ever seen were sandalwooders 
and bicho do mar fishers; and as the Mission’s chronicler puts it, 
these ‘were but a source of danger to those who followed them, for 
upon them the natives avenged the blood shed by their pre- 
decessors. On the first expedition the Bishop would never allow 
any one to share with him the peril of landing on the unknown 
shores, but caused the Undine to stand off while he swam ashore 


1E.S. Armstrong: The History of the Melanesian Mission. 
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with such presents as he could carry in his hat to propitiate the 
chief, and to testify to his peaceable intent. The magic charm of 
his presence and absolute fearlessness was however at once 
apparent.’ 

Selwyn had a truly remarkable capacity for treating the most 
dark-minded cannibal on terms of complete equality. The people 
could feel the sincerity of his friendship, even when there was no 
more than a handful of words in which to express it, and some- 
times no words at all. Admittedly, for much of the time he had 
the warship with him, but the significant element here is that 
Erskine dreaded it every time the Bishop swam ashore. On this 
voyage numerous islands were visited, including the dreaded 
Eromanga where, without the warship present, Selwyn allowed 
a crowd of people aboard his ship, which was unarmed. Five 
boys were taken, with their parents’ permission, from New 
Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, and Selwyn saw that, could 
he have stayed longer, he could have taken far more. 

Despite the horrors of sandalwooding, the fact was that the 
coming of fair-dealing traders such as Paddon, coupled with the 
pioneer work of the London Mission, had begun to stir the 
imagination of the younger Melanesians, making them respon- 
sive to the suggestions of a man such as Bishop Selwyn, whom 
they instinctively trusted. With the five aboard, Selwyn parted 
from the Havannah to return to New Zealand, and as Erskine 
noted: ‘At 5 p.m. we weighed, and ran out of the roads, admiring, 
as we passed and waved our adieus to the Undine, the com- 
manding figure of the truly gallant Bishop of New Zealand as, 
steering his own little vessel, he stood surrounded by the black 
heads of his disciples.’ 

The boys were educated at St. John’s College, Auckland, an 
Anglican institution founded for Maori youths, and they were 
allowed to take their time. As Selwyn explained it: 

‘The first impression produced upon one of these lads, newly 
brought from a heathen island, is that of wonder at the new and 
strange persons and practices by whom he is surrounded. He 
may not make much progress in his learning — his dormant in- 
tellect will have enough to do in taking in the wonders which he 
sees around him. Order and discipline, steadiness and regularity, 
make his life very different from anything he has known before: 
he contrasts law with lawlessness. Having arrived at this point, 
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People who are landmarks in Western Pacific history. George Augustus Selwyn 
in youth and age. Founder of the Melanesian Mission, his arrival at the New 
Hebrides in 1849 ushered in the start of civilization. Below: John Coleridge 
Patteson as a young man and later. During his episcopate as first Bishop of 
Melanesia, Christian communities came into being and education began. 
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Left: John Bates Thurston, Governor of Fiji and Western Pacific High Com- 
missioner 1888-97. Throughout his career he tried to conduct affairs in the interests 
of the Islanders and laid the basis of administration in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. Right: James Graham Goodenough, from whose recommendations 
sprang the creation of the High Commission. Below left: Charles Morris Woodford, 
whose writings led to recognition of the need for British protection in the Solomons 
and whose actions established it. Below right: Walter Baddeley, the Bishop of 
Melanesia, refused to desert the Solomons when the Japanese invaded in 1942. 


A home-built church in Vella Lavella, Solomon Islands. Throughout 
the Western Pacific High Commission territories there are Christians 
of various denominations and pagans of various faiths. 
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Islands with a wealth of timber experiment with it to provide good housing. 
Below: outpatients at a district hospital. Islanders from all three groups of 
territories have been trained at the Fiji School of Medicine to help run their 
island medical services. In addition to working in clinics and hospitals they also 
take part in campaigns against malaria, tuberculosis and leprosy. 
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Education is run mainly by missions with financial help from the administrations. 
British Colonial Development and Welfare funds have increased facilities for 
secondary education in particular, and have resulted in, e.g. the British Secondary 
School, Vila, New Hebrides, and below: King George VI Secondary School, 
Honiara, Solomon Islands, of which this is a dormitory block. 
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A lecture room under the rain trees at the British Solomon Islands Training 
College, which provides a two-year teacher training course. Below: industry helps 
with technical training as at Lever’s Pacific Timbers Ltd. plant, Ringi Cove. 


Modern methods contribute increasingly to the spread of education. The govern- 
ment’s broadcasting service in the Solomons includes broadcasts to schools, and 
an assistant from the Teacher Training College gains experience working with 
the Schools Broadcasting Officer. Below: trainee teachers arrive at a school for 
teacher practice. 


Paton Memorial Church, Vila, New Hebrides, indicates the type of architecture 
coming to the islands. Below: the Solomon Islands Museum opened in 1969 
combines modern and traditional design. (Note the canoe over the entrance.) 
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it is probable that he returns to his own country. He finds that 
he is conscious of a want which he never knew before; he will 
wish to return again to New Zealand. Then his mind will 
enlarge — some great truth will present itself to him, the first ray 
of dawn in the darkness; and then, little by little, when once this 
truth is grasped, the mists of heathenism will gradually give way 
before it. To watch this process — to know by the brightening 
eye, the look of intelligence, the changing expression, that the 
heart is expanding and the mind awakening to the love of God 
and man - this is the blessing not seldom granted to those whose 
happy lot it is to live with natives of the Melanesian Islands.’ 

Complete equality between Englishman and Islander existed 
from the outset, the relations between teacher and student 
differing in nothing from those in a good school in England. At 
Selwyn’s insistence, great care was taken not to pass judgment 
on Melanesian customs or culture, except where, as in the case 
of cannibalism and head-hunting, it was inescapably repugnant. 
As Patteson later put it, ‘When the people become Christians 
they will decide for themselves which customs are evil and must 
be given up.’ 

The following year the first five were returned to their homes, 
and four others were taken, two from Eromanga, one from Vaté, 
and the first Solomon Islander from the Arosi-speaking area of 
San Cristobal. In 1851 an attempt was made on the Bishop’s life 
near Port Sandwich, Malekula, while he and his party were 
returning from collecting fresh water. Owing to Selwyn’s calm 
and presence of mind, and to the extraordinary magnetism of 
his personality, the entire party came away unscathed. There 
was also a moment of acute personal anxiety when the first two 
boys were returned to Eromanga. 

In four years the Bishop visited more than fifty islands, and 
had brought away forty scholars speaking ten different languages. 
The basic assumption beneath the operation was proved right, 
moreover. In nearly every case the boys wanted to return to 
New Zealand to learn more, encounaeiie others to come with 
them next time. 

In 1854 Selwyn returned to England, where he advanced the 
cause ofan endowed Church for Melanesia. Charlotte M. Yonge, 
who the previous year had had the book success of the 
century with The Heir of Redclyffe, gave him the entire proceeds 
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from her latest novel. With this was purchased a new 70-ton 
schooner, the Southern Cross. On this same visit the Bishop made 
the invaluable move of enlisting John Coleridge Patteson as his 
chaplain. 

Patteson, then aged twenty-seven, came from much the same 
kind of background as Selwyn. Educated at Eton and Oxford, his 
father, Sir John Patteson, was a judge, while on his mother’s side 
he was related to the poet Coleridge. An even more remarkable 
linguist than Selwyn, he spoke German, Hebrew, and Arabic, 
and was a friend of the German scholar and orientalist, Max 
Miiller. In Auckland he fitted effortlessly into the Selwyn pattern 
of things. ‘He refused to regard the natives as an inferior race, 
and he treated his classes as though they were formed of Eton 
boys.” 


K- 


Polynesian girl 


1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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With the double reinforcement of Patteson and the Southern 
Cross the mission now began to extend its activities more regularly 
into the Solomon Islands. The people here had the reputation 
of being even more dangerous and intractable than the New 
Hebrideans. Prior to this time their contacts with Europeans had 
been relatively few, confined to occasional visits by whalers and 
traders. The fact that some of them possessed axes in 1845 shows, 
however, that they had not proved impossible to trade with, to 
those who had the courage to try. 

The ubiquitous Peter Dillon was in the Solomons as early as 
1813. In 1829, after his unravelling of the mystery of La Pérouse, 
he visited Paris, where he was received with considerable 
acclaim, was decorated by Charles X, and awarded a pension. 
His visit was one of several factors serving to re-awaken French 
interest in the Pacific. He took the opportunity of strongly 
advising that a French Roman Catholic mission be sent to the 
Solomons, later repeating his advice in Rome. 

Though it took time to give effect to them, his words were not 
forgotten. In December 1845 a French mission, headed by a 
Bishop, Jean-Baptiste Epalle, with eight priests and four brothers, 
reached San Cristébal. From there they went on to Santa Isabel, 
where in the Bay of a Thousand Ships the Bishop was murdered 
after being only a few minutes on the beach, and three priests 
were wounded. The mission clung on at Makira, on San 
Cristobal, until 1852, when the attempt was abandoned. By this 
time three of them had been killed and eaten, one had died, and 
all had been physically wrecked by malaria. 

In marked contrast are the successive visits made to the same 
island, and many others, by Selwyn and Patteson. In 1856 they 
landed at Mata, on San Cristébal, where the Bishop knew the 
chief, Iri. (Before swimming ashore, Selwyn would call out the 
name of anyone he knew, as a means of establishing rapport.) 
“They examined his boat-house, and beautiful canoes, all inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and passed on to his house — the council- 
hall — a long low building of wattles, with twenty-eight skulls on 
the ridge pole, two of which had been so recently added that they 
were not yet darkened with smoke.”! 


1Armstrong, op. cit. 
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There Selwyn, rather as if he were having a discussion at his 
club in London, told the chief that wars and cruelty were con- 
trary to God’s will, and that skull-houses were horrible in his 
sight. Those who witnessed some of these early encounters were 
often unnerved by the forthrightness of Selwyn and Patteson, 
once they were safely ashore and in contact with a chief. On this 
occasion Iri refrained from saying what he thought, gave a feast 
for the visitors, and allowed them to take five boys to Auckland. 

From Guadalcanal they took two boys, but from Malaita they 
could obtain none. “They saw few people, though they gathered 
from the cultivation that there must be a large population driven 
inland by the attacks on the coastal settlements. They filled their 
casks at a deep river, “sea and river alike fringed with the richest 
foliage, birds flying, fish leaping in the perfectly still water. Such 
exquisite scenery ! Canoes coming off, and people on shore sitting 
under their coconuts,” but all very shy of the white man, whom 
they evidently had cause to dread.’} 

It is from small hints such as this last that one gains the im- 
pression that a good deal more had been going on in the Solomon 
Islands than has reached history. There is the case of the New 
South Wales sheep farmer Benjamin Boyd, who in 1848 pro- 
moted a scheme for importing cannibals as herdsmen. Boyd was 
killed and eaten on Guadalcanal three years later. The general 
suggestion is that by the time of the Bishop’s 1856 visit there had 
already been some kidnapping, and that this was fairly widely 
known in the islands. All the more dangerous his own mission. 

After leaving Malaita they sailed to the most dangerous of all 
the islands, the Santa Cruz group. It is interesting that Patteson’s 
final judgment of these Islanders, given some years later, was 
that one of the reasons for their particular unwillingness to have 
contact with Europeans was their handed-down memory of 
Mendaijia’s attempt at colonization. Though at first it sounds 
incredible, this view must be accepted. Well into this century 
there were dances on these islands commemorating Mendajfia’s 
visit and expulsion. 

They had a friendly reception on Nukapu and Ndendé. The 
people ‘came off in crowds with all their ornaments, their mar- 


1 Armstrong, op. cit. The inner quotation is from one of Bishop Selwyn’s letters to 
his father. 
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vellous headgear of coral dust, white, yellow, and red; their 
mouths and lips stained black with betelnut, chattering and 
offering yams and taro, but making so much noise that nothing 
could be done beyond leaving a friendly impression’.! On 
another island they waded ashore to talk to thirteen men 
assembled there, but detecting warlike preparations further in- 
land, they judiciously hurried off. On Vanikolo they landed, but 
found no one. Sixty European skulls in a skull-house testified to 
the fate of La Pérouse’s men. Drawn by a ‘horrible odour’, they 
found a stone-lined native oven (they resemble shallow sunken 
pits dug in the ground) with human remains beside it. They had 
narrowly missed interrupting a cannibal feast. 

It was on this voyage that the advantages of Mota, in the 
Banks Islands, were first descried. The people here went naked, 
with no adornments, but they were unarmed, and their ‘bright 
honest faces’ drew the discerning eye of Patteson, who from the 
beginning had been impressed by these more northern people, 
and by the Solomon Islanders, sensing their potential worth. 

The next voyage to the Solomons, which Patteson undertook 
alone, was a personal triumph. On San Cristébal he was greeted 
by a flotilla of canoes, more than fifty people came aboard, and 
many stayed the night listening to him talking to them in their 
own language, which thanks to the Auckland students he now 
spoke with ease. On Guadalcanal he had another enthusiastic 
reception, actually sleeping ashore in the men’s house, the first 
European ever to do so — he didn’t sleep much, on account of the 
vermin. The following day he was seen off by over 400 people 
in their canoes. And of course each year the number of Auckland 
students rose. 

There were deaths, naturally. A cold on the chest was enough 
to kill a Solomon Islander in New Zealand, where even in 
summer they went round wrapped up in Jayers of woollens. 
Reporting a death to a parent was a moment of extreme danger. 
One of the worst moments was when Inri’s son died. Patteson 
surmounted this. He was himself'so upset by the boy’s death that 
when telling the father what had happened he himself in- 
advertently broke down, and the situation was saved. Even more 
remarkable, he slept that night in In’s house, the chief lying 


1Armstrong, op. cit. 
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beside him, and in the darkness of night Iri began to ask him 
about the possibility of life after death. 

In 1860 the first mission station was set up on Mota, where a 
winter school was held. By this time there had been a few bap- 
tisms, including those of men who were to play a vital part in the 
Mission’s development. But even among those who were not yet 
baptized an ‘old school’ spirit had formed, and with it a remark- 
able sense of each individual’s responsibility towards his own 
people. This had come about without any direct instruction on 
the matter by the English missionaries. The Melanesians had 
reached it by themselves. This was the surest of foundations. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Auckland, on 24 February 1861, 
Selwyn, with his fellow Bishops of Wellington and Nelson, 
consecrated Patteson the first Bishop of Melanesia. The latter 
chose as his first cathedral a large banyan tree on Mota. The 
choice was symbolic. As the oak is to England, so is the banyan 
wherever it grows, the most enduring of all trees. 


a * * * 


Selwyn remained Bishop of New Zealand — he was the first 
and only one — until 1867, when he returned to England to 
attend the Pan-Anglican Synod, which he himself had done 
much to bring about, believing it to be a first step in the direction 
of ecumenism. The year after this he was appointed Bishop of 
Lichfield, where he remained until his death in 1878, his funeral 
being attended by Gladstone and many of the most eminent 
persons of the time. England paid him a remarkable posthumous 
tribute in the foundation of Selwyn College, Cambridge, as his 
memorial, the funds for which were raised by public subscription. 

George Augustus Selwyn was one of the great Victorians, and 
that such a man should have come to Melanesia was an act of 
singular fortune. Urbane, broad-minded, tolerant of others but 
never of himself, perceptive, artistic — his letters to his father, 
illustrated by pen-and-ink sketches, are each a work of art, — 
and with that perfect balance between the scholar and the man 
of action which in the wilds of Melanesia was of such vital im- 
portance, his greatness is discernible in the fact that in respect of 
everything he did for the Church he founded, from the broadest 
outlines of policy to the smallest items of organization, he aimed 
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with unerring accuracy to produce something which would be 
in the best interests of the Melanesian people. 

About his first visit to the New Hebrides he wrote: 

‘It was evident that I was free of the islands, and could walk 
where I pleased, or row about in the little two-oared boat of the 
Undine, with that intuitive feeling of security, which is never felt, 
I believe, without good reason.’ 

Characteristically, he makes it sound easy. But there were 
many other sides to the same picture. One of them was given by 
his own son John, in due course to become the second Bishop of 
Melanesia: 

‘My boyhood, alas! can remember little of my father. I can 
remember him suddenly appearing in the middle of the night, 
fresh from one of those voyages which laid, with so much daring 
and so much forethought, the foundations of the Melanesian 
Mission. I can recall the dingy cabin of his little schooner, creak- 
ing and groaning in a gale of wind off the coast of New Zealand, 
and a figure in wet and shiny oilskins coming down from the long 
watch on deck to see how my mother and I were faring below.’ 

What the Western Pacific owes to this man can perhaps never 
be adequately expressed. 
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he Melanesian Mission did not reach the Solomon Islands 
a day too soon. This was a society in a state of rapid disintegra- 
tion, due principally to an appalling, and evidently rather recent, 
spread of cannibalism, head-hunting, and black magic. ; 

Cannibalism — very much older than head-hunting, but 
restricted by rules which were now losing their force — seems to 
have been practised on all the Solomon Islands, the motives for 
it varying, as in the New Hebrides. On several islands there were 
professional murderers, prepared at a price to supply bodies for 
feasts. On the small island of Santa Ana there was even a mur- 
derer who kept his victims captive and fattened them for 
slaughter. On Malaita there was another kind of murderer, the 
ramo, who could be hired to commit murder as the employer’s 
act of personal revenge. Cannibal feasts were often on a large 
scale, as many as twenty bodies being cooked and eaten at one 
feast. No one’s life was safe. As Dr. Fox quietly put it, ‘Visitors at 
a feast sometimes became part of it.’ 

No society can stand this kind of thing for long. As mentioned 
earlier, cannibalism, head-hunting and the like are in reality 
fads or fashions. In the case of the Solomons, cannibalism was a 
fashion which had so spread as to get completely out of hand. 

The same went for head-hunting, in which the worst offenders 
were the people of New Georgia, whose raids on other islands 
made them the terror of the Western Solomons. As, with the 
coming of Europeans, axes and firearms became available, so 
did head-hunting increase in range and extent, since killing had 
become easier. In the end the New Georgia head-hunters com- 
pletely depopulated the south-west coast of Santa Isabel. They 
thought nothing of canoeing 100 miles or more in search of prey. 

Of the many forms of black magic, the third scourge of the 
islands, the best-known is the Vélé, here described by Dr. Fox: 

‘The Vélé man is the youngest of several brothers. He has a 
small bag, itself with magical properties, and in it are human 
bones, the spear of a sting-ray, ginger, prickly things and so on. 
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Holding this bag he seeks his victim at night. He holds the bag 
and shakes it towards the man, who becomes dazed and falls 
down. The bag is passed over him and the Vélé man breathes on 
him and tells him that in three days he will die. And so he does, 
when he goes home. In the dark you may hear the note of a 
special bird. It means the Vélé man is coming. The bird calls first. 
A Melanesian would run headlong to his village when at night he 
heard this bird call. Europeans held that fear kills the man when 
he sees the Vélé man, but our people say that he can do his work 
without his victim seeing him. One Vélé man was known to have 
killed 40 people. “It is to us what poison is to white people,” said 
a Solomon Islander.’! 

Vélé men were to be found on numerous islands, Guadalcanal 
in particular. People stood in terror of them. As can be seen, it 
was going to take a tremendous effort, the brunt of it borne by 
the mission-educated Solomon Islanders themselves, to rectify 
this society. When in 1861, with the creation of the Diocese of 
Melanesia, they were just reaching the stage when they would 
be poised to begin, a fourth scourge broke upon the islands, this 
time from the outside, in the form of the slave trade known as 
blackbirding, or, in governmental correspondence and legisla- 
tion, as labour recruiting. 


* * * * 


The Pacific slave trade, which, beginning in 1862, went on for 
over forty years, till 1904, robbed the New Hebrides and the 
Solomons of untold thousands of their young manhood, and of 
innumerable young women as well. It also affected the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, the latter critically. It was originally set in 
motion by the American Civil War of 1861-65. This war, which 
brought United States cotton exports to a virtual standstill, 
caused a world-wide rise in the price of cotton, leading to the 
development of new cotton plantations in Queensland, Fiji, and 
Peru, all of them in urgent need of cheap labour. All of this 
furthermore occurred at the precise moment when the bottom 
finally fell out of the sandalwood market. 


1Charles E. Fox: The Story of the Solomons. When Dr. Fox uses the words ‘we’ and 
‘our’, he means the Solomon Islanders, including himself. 
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To the Australian promoters of the sandalwood trade, who 
were the business men most familiar with the Western Pacific and 
its conditions, this opened the way to utilizing the same channels 
of trade in the recruitment of plantation Iabour. This of course 
meant primarily the New Hebrides, which as usual suffered first. 
The sandalwood depredations, however, had been confined to 
three islands, the activities of other European miscreants having 
been little more than isolated incidents. Recruiting became a 
systematic combing of the entire group for labour, quickly 
extending to the Solomons. From around 1870 onwards, labour 
was additionally required in Queensland for sugar plantations, 
and in New Caledonia for mining nickel. 

As with so much to do with the Pacific, the slave trade is a 
story of infinite variants. It had its reasonably fair-minded men 
and its scoundrels, and most of both were British. The ship- 
masters knew the ropes, many of them having had experience of 
recruiting island labour for sandalwooding expeditions. On the 
Melanesian side, there being among young men a growing 
interest in going abroad, their elders would often allow them to 
go on payment. As W. T. Wawn, one of the principal characters 
in the trade, explained it: ‘A knife and a tomahawk, a handful 
of beads, ten sticks or about half'a pound of tobacco, a few pipes, 
and a fathom of calico were considered sufficient for a man or 
woman.’! In the early days there was no common language 
between recruiter and recruit, the men did not understand their 
‘contracts’, and had no idea where they were going, or for what. 
Yet many were prepared to go, even in the frequently inhumanly- 
packed holds of the ships, which were generally among the 
rottenest craft afloat. The death rate in the ships, due mainly to 
dysentery, averaged between 40 and 50 per cent. The death rate 
in Queensland, from diseases against which the Islanders had no 
resistance, seems to have been between 10 and 15 per cent. In 
Fiji, where labour conditions were particularly bad, it was 
higher than this; and in the nickel mines of New Caledonia, 
where conditions were even worse, it was higher still. It is esti- 
mated that during these years 60,000 men and women were 
taken from the Solomons and the New Hebrides, but the true 
figure is almost certainly a good deal higher than this. The 


_. 


1William T. Wawn: The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Trade. 
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entire trade is enveloped in a plethora of lies, concealment, and 
false statistics, due to inadequate inquiry, deliberate untruth, or to 
the fact that plantation bosses did not know how much labour 
they had or how many had died. Less than 20 per cent of those 
who went ever saw their islands again. 

The more unscrupulous recruiters used kidnapping methods 
from the outset. Men were lured aboard on the pretext of doing 
some trade, then flung inta the hold. Others were lassoed in their 
canoes if they came too near a recruiting vessel. There is a case 
on record where a man in the water was hooked through the 
cheek. 

One of the more atrocious acts committed in connexion with 
the trade occurred in the Solomons, where as early as 1867 
Britons from Australia took to head-hunting as a means of ob- 
taining labour from New Georgia — particularly valued — where 
the chiefs were found to be willing to let younger men go in 
exchange for human heads. For a number of years European 
recruiters marauded in the waters of the Central and Western 
Solomons, their native crew descending by ruse on men in lone 
canoes, decapitating all aboard, amassing a holdful of heads to 
take to New Georgia. 

As ever, it was the unscrupulous who set the tone of events. In 
most of the islands the chiefs and elders, outraged by the kid- 
napping of their sons, and to a lesser extent by the feeling of 
having been cheated where exchanges had been made for men, 
conceived an inveterate antipathy for having anything to do with 
white men as a race, thereby placing the missionaries in peril 
even greater than that which they had hitherto endured. The 
slavers became adept at circumventing this antipathy. They 
came to learn that a hostile reception by chiefs sometimes indi- 
cated the presence of young men and women willing to come 
away. Sailing off with evident sign of abandoning the attempt, 
they would coast along to the next bay, where the recruits would 
often come out of the forest to join them, the advantage of this 
method being that they were then acquired free. 

The slave trade has had numerous apologists — they are those 
who even to this day prefer to speak of it as the labour recruiting 
trade. The fact is that in the Solomons the recruiting vessels were 
called ‘thief ships’ or ‘murder ships’, while in the Gilberts aname 
then current for a white man meant ‘the killer’. 
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In Queensland the usual length for ‘contract’ labour was three 
years, and labourers were reasonably well looked after (the same 
cannot be said of Fiji). The main scourge was disease. Those who 
survived were usually shipped back to the islands at the end of 
their contract. The more unscrupulous traders did not trouble 
much where they offloaded them, which meant that numbers of 
those returned were landed amid rival or unknown tribes, by 
whom they were enslaved, or else killed and eaten. The steadier 
traders took care to return their men to their real homes, since 
this usually resulted in the easy recruitment of a new batch, on 
payment, without the opposition of their elders. 

Those returned brought with them ‘clothes and other drapery, 
cooking utensils, carpenter’s tools, butcher’s knives, rifles, double- 
barrelled guns, ammunition, etc.’? The Stone Age rapidly gave 
way to the age of metal. But the islands ended by becoming an 
arsenal, a factor aggravating local wars. 


* * x * 


Another feature introduced as a result of this trade was pidgin 
English. Business English — ‘pidgin’ is merely the eighteenth- 
century Cantonese pronunciation of the word ‘business’ — was 
born in Macao and Canton in the days of the East India Com- 
pany’s tea trade. It was the early British and Australian traders’ 
connexions with the China run which brought it to the Western 
Pacific. Originally a mixture of English, Portuguese, and Can- 
tonese, it quickly adapted itself to Melanesian syntax, becoming 
a veritable language in its own right, the first common language 
of Melanesia, though spoken only by, as it were, the élite — those 
who had been abroad or who had contact with traders. 

Yet another feature, showing the diverseness of life in the 
islands, and the difficulty in drawing judgments about them as 
a whole, is that it was precisely during this period, undoubtedly 
_ the most dangerous time there ever was for white men, that the 
first resident white traders began to move in. Some of these, such 
as the slaver Ross Lewin on Tana, were scoundrels of the first 
magnitude. But others, such as the American captain John Mac- 
Donald, who settled on Ugi, off San Cristébal, in 1860, were 
men who exercised an undoubted civilizing influence in their 


1Official report, cited in Morrell, op. cit. 
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immediate environment, and taught people many useful things. 
This is particularly true of the Solomons, where a number of 
such traders, living widely scattered one from another, married 
local women and became part of the landscape. Their descen- 
dants include a number who in this century have played a 
prominent part in public life. 

It will be appreciated that there were many local factors at 
work during these years of slaving, and people’s motives varied 
a great deal. The most authentic general summary of the situa- 
tion is probably that given by F. A. Campbell, of Geelong, 
Victoria, who in 1872 spent a year in the New Hebrides. He 
wrote: 

“You may ask, then, why do the natives leave their own 
islands?... 

10 per cent are taken by force 

20 5, 4, are obtained by deceit practised on the natives 
by masters of labour vessels or native agents 

20 ,, 5, are obliged to go by chiefs or relatives from 
whom they have been bought 

IO ,, 5, go because they are defeated in war and driven 
off their own lands 

I5 5) 5, are returned labourers, who, finding their own 
plantations destroyed, wives gone, etc., ship off 
again in disgust 

5 »o9  » 9 accompany their chiefs when they go or are 

taken away 

20 ,, 5, go from curiosity, or from a desire to get mus- 
kets and other goods 


100 

‘From this statement it will be observed that I consider that 
about one-half of the labourers are obtained by what might be 
termed unfair means. The various ways of obtaining them un- 
fairly are — 1st, forcible abduction; 2nd, buying them from chiefs 
and relatives; and 3rd, deceiving them.”! 

Meanwhile the missions struggled on. In 1867 the London 
Mission in the New Hebrides, whose area was particularly 


1F, A. Campbell: A Year in the New Hebrides. 
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affected by the blackbirders, drew attention to the nefarious 
trade in a public statement issued in Australia. They presented 
extensive evidence to show that many villages, and even entire 
islands, were being ‘almost entirely stripped of their male popu- 
lation’, with inevitable disruption of their economic and social 
life, laying them open to the risk of annihilation in the event of 
local war. 

The following year an attempt was made in Queensland to 
control the trade by introducing a licensing system, under which 
traders were obliged to give a bond of £500 against the return of 
Islanders on expiry of contract, and to produce certificates 
signed by some responsible person, such as a consul — there were 
no consuls in the Western Pacific — or a missionary, stating that 
on engagement the recruits understood the terms of contract. 
The Act also laid down required scales of rations and clothing, 
and a minimum wage of £6 a year. In terms of actual conditions, 
both in the Melanesian islands and in Queensland, this was a 
piece of legalism having little connexion with reality. 

Though there was an element in Australian opinion opposed 
to it, on the grounds that it might in the long run lessen employ- 
ment opportunities for Australians, the trade had powerful 
behind-the-scenes political backing in Sydney. In this the key 
figure was Robert Towns, the sandalwooder who, by converting 
his interests into cotton, had set the slave trade in motion, and 
who in his capacity as a New South Wales Legislative Councillor 
exercised a discreet but sinister influence in the protection of it, 
accompanied by excellent hospitality. Incontestable evidence of 
indiscriminate murder of Pacific Islanders by recruiters was dis- 
missed in the courts on obscure minutiae of the law, the mur- 
clerers remaining at large in the Western Pacific, free to commit 
further atrocities. 

As an example of the effect of ‘recruiting’, in 1873 it was 
estimated that on Tana, with an able-bodied male population of 
2,000, 1,200 were abroad in such places as Queensland, Samoa, 
Fiji, and New Caledonia. If one reckons that, of those 1,200 
abroad, 450 were dead before reaching their destination, another 
350 died before their ‘contracts’ expired, 400 or less returned to 
the Western Pacific somewhere — no one knows where — and that 
between 170 and 200 reached their homes, one has a general idea 
of what happened during this time. 
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Bishop Patteson continued his annual voyages through the 
islands. No island had been left untouched by the slavers, and 
few were without experience of wanton murder committed by 
Europeans. The danger of landing anywhere was frightful. One 
never knew who had called last, or what atrocities had been 
committed. Yet at the same time there was the dawning of a 
new discrimination. 

On Omba, in 1864, Patteson was seated on a beach surrounded 
by a crowd of men, when they suddenly dispersed, and he found 
himself alone confronting an oncoming man with club raised — 
as it later transpired, to avenge a murder committed the previous 
year by a British trader. The Bishop did not stir, but remained 
there quietly proferring fish-hooks, whereupon, observing his 
calm, the others quickly laid hands on the man with the club, and 
hustled him away to the rear. Waiting for some time, finally to 
establish that he was not in the least concerned, Patteson then 
rose, walked calmly down to his boat, and embarked. 

On all sides this is a remarkable story. It was gradually being 
perceived that Europeans were of different kinds. Bearing in 
mind the horrifying circumstances of those times, it can be 
appreciated what an exceedingly difficult piece of discernment 
this was for the Islanders to arrive at. 

The Santa Cruz Islands remained the most intransigent of all. 
On this same voyage, during which he was frequently in danger, 
Patteson visited them, refusing to believe in their notorious 
reputation. He made two favourable landings, but after the 
third, on Ndendé, when he had waded in over the reef and been 
invited into someone’s hut, as he was in his boat departing, a 
crowd of some four hundred men on the beach started firing 
arrows at him. The Bishop, in the stern, raised the rudder as a 
form of protection, but the Islanders put out in their canoes, and 
arrows were soon coming from all sides. 

Patteson had with him in the boat two Europeans and three 
young Norfolk Islanders, Edwin Nobbs, Fisher Young, and Hunt 
Christian, all three descendants of Bounty mutineers. One of the 
Europeans collapsed with an arrow in his chest, but ultimately 
survived. Nobbs and Young, both mortally wounded, continued 
rowing, following the Bishop’s quietly delivered steering orders. 
As they reached their vessel, the Santa Cruz Islanders, fearing 
firearm reprisals, made for the shore. Patteson successfully re- 
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moved all the arrows from the men’s bodies, but in the case of the 
Norfolk Islanders he was powerless against the attendant effects. _ 
Fisher Young was seventeen. Almost his last words, and they 
reflect much of the Melanesian Mission, were: “Tell my father I 
was in the path of duty, he will be so glad’ — and he added, ‘Poor 
Santa Cruz people!’ A little later his jaws locked and his body 
stiffened into the agony of death from tetanus. 


* * * * 


The Mission moved its headquarters in 1867 from New Zea- 
land to Norfolk Island, which at 28 degrees south was clima- 
tically more suitable for Melanesians, for most of whom even the 
New Zealand summer was far too cold. It also greatly reduced 
the voyage time to the islands. In a sense, too, it was the head- 
quarters of civilization moving one step nearer to Melanesia. 

Patteson persisted, against all dangers, in his determination to 
get a Santa Cruz boy to come away with him to school. It could 
be said that Santa Cruz embodied for him the supreme challenge, 
just as a victory there — one boy would be enough — would be the 
supreme confirmation of his belief that there is no such thing on 
earth as a savage, that all mankind is responsive to the higher 
things in life, if these are presented to them in the right way. 

On 20 September 1871 the Southern Cross, in glorious but be- 
calming weather, stood off Nukapu, ‘a palm-covered fleck of 
sand’ jn the Reef Islands. Their destination was really Ndendé, 
but they were aware that a considerable number of outrages had 
recently been committed by Europeans in the Santa Cruz group 
as a whole. It was the Bishop’s intention, before going to the 
large and heavily-populated Ndendé, to inform himself of the 
general situation from the people of Nukapu, by whom he was 
fairly well known, and whose language he could speak. As chance 
would have it, Nukapu had been itself a recent victim of Euro- 
pean marauders, who had kidnapped five men and carried them 
off to Fiji, whence it was unlikely they would ever be heard of 
again. 

Among those with the Bishop were Joseph Atkin, who had 
been with him on the earlier fatal visit to the group, and Stephen 
Taroaniara, aged about twenty-five, one of the most promising 
and active Solomon Island members of the Mission, born in the 
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Florida group. The Bishop had first come upon Stephen as a 
young boy, battling in a canoe against strong adverse winds, and 
had given him a ride, thereafter returning him with presents to 
his home village. In 1862 Stephen came out to meet the Bishop on 
a return visit, and came away to Auckland. One of Patteson’s 
bitter disappointments was when the boy, on a later visit to the 
Florida group, insisted on staying, saying his people wanted him 
at home. 

But then, as it nearly always did, the desire to learn and 
experience more began to work. With considerable difficulty 
Stephen made his way to San Cristébal, where to Patteson’s 
great satisfaction he re-joined the Mission. He had been baptized 
in July 1868, and was a minor chief in his own islands. 


Solomon Islands paddle 
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These two, Atkin and Taroaniara, with two others, accom- 
panied the Bishop in the ship’s boat as they made their way 
towards four canoes hovering beside the Nukapu reef. Everyone 
except the Bishop was nervous; they always were in these waters, 
and with good reason. The men in the canoes appeared uncer- 
tain in their reaction to Patteson. To allay their misgivings he 
did what he usually did on such occasions, asking for a lift ashore 
in one of the canoes, bidding his own boat wait beside the reef. 
He was paddled in, a second canoe with two friendly chiefs 
aboard following. The other two canoes remained near the ship’s 
boat at the reef. 

Patteson waded ashore with the men and helped beach the 
canoes. He was then invited to the men’s meeting house, a cool 
thatched building about twenty feet square, in which, as custom 
demanded, a clean mat was spread for him, on which he sat, his 
back against a post, to rest awhile and converse. 

Everyone knew who he was. His ship had been becalmed off 
the island for four days. There had been a very long discussion 
about what should be done. Apparently the women had been 
opposed to the men’s plan, though how they came to be con- 
sulted is not clear. He was rising to leave at the end of what was 
evidently a friendly conversation when a man from behind 
struck him dead with a single blow on the head, shattering the 
right side of his skull. The blow was delivered with a lignum 
vitae mallet used for beating out bark cloth. The man struck a 
second time on the head, and a third time on the body. 

As the body sank upon the mats a savage yelling resounded 
throughout the place and was heard out on the reef, where the 
men in the two canoes opened fire with their arrows on the men 
in the ship’s boat. Stephen Taroaniara received six arrows in his 
chest, Atkin a superficial wound in the shoulder; one of the others 
was wounded in the head, the fourth escaped injury by jumping 
into the sea, In this state they made off to the Southern Cross. As 
Stephen was lifted aboard, he murmured, “The Bishop and I’ — 
and it was so. From that day to this, the two are always com- 
memorated together. 

Joseph Atkin was the only man aboard who knew the reef 
entrance. As soon as the arrow-head, tipped with human bone, 
had been removed from his shoulder, with almost incredible 
bravery he insisted on returning to the reef to wait for Patteson. 
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But Captain Bongard, in charge of the Southern Cross, had by this 
time had enough, and insisted on taking his revolver. It was ‘the 
first and last time that an armed boat ever left the Mission ship.”! 

Ashore in the village, the women stripped Patteson’s body of 
all its clothing except the shoes, and two further wounds were 
made on the body, making five in all, five being the number of 
men kidnapped. The body was laid on a large palm-fibre mat, 
and on its breast was set a palm-leaf branch with five knots in it. 
It was then enveloped in the mat, which was fastened at the 
head and feet. 

As the wounded Atkin waited at the reef entrance, a canoe 
paddled by two women came out from the shore toward them. 
Towed behind it was a second canoe, apparently empty. At a 
certain distance the women cut the dumb canoe loose, and 
headed quickly back to the shore. Cautiously the Southern Cross’s 
boat drew near the silently floating craft. 

But they had no need to fear. All that the canoe contained was 
the object carefully laid out on the narrow platform of the canoe’s 
outrigger — the mortal remains of the Right Reverend John 
Coleridge Patteson, first Bishop of Melanesia, respectfully en- 
folded in a mat of the highest quality, and bearing on his breast, 
and on the body itself, a message which the people of Nukapu 
hoped would be understood. 

As Bongard, Atkin (he must have been 1n physical agony), and 
their men reverently lifted into their own boat the body of the 
second of the great Victorians to come to Melanesia, another 
mass yell broke forth from the shore. It was the final point made 
in the attempt of a people with no writing or means of com- 
munication to send a message from the Stone Age to whoever 
was the chief of the invading and contradictory white people. 

The women of Nukapu, who clearly played an unusually 
important part in all of this matter, would have been surprised 
to learn —it is just possible that they were dimly aware of it — that 
this chief was in fact a chieftainess named Victoria. She, her 
ministers, her naval officers, her civil servants, a very large per- 
centage of her literate subjects, and indeed literate people 
throughout the civilized world, received Nukapu’s message — the 
first time such a thing had ever happened — but, as was inevitable 
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in the case of a message from the Stone Age, they did not quite 
understand it. 

The message — that it was an incomprehensible iniquity that 
Britain should permit great men such as Patteson to work unde- 
fended amid the lawless barbarities of the British slavers — was 
clearly understood in London. What was not understood was 
that it was a message, and that this, had the people of N ukapu 
had the requisite intellect to express it, was precisely the point 
they wished to make. 

The reader, recalling what has already been said concerning 
Melanesian behaviour and modes of thoughts, will have noted 
the extreme sophistication with which this murder was carried 
out, differentiating it entirely from other famous Western Pacific 
murders. Gordon and his brother (killed on Eromanga in 1872) 
were murdered basically because they were locally disliked. John 
Williams and Bishop Epalle were murdered as a matter of 
course; no one knew who they were. The people of Nukapu 
knew, in their own way, who Patteson was. They knew he was 
the most important European of whom they had cognizance. 
They knew this because a favoured method of the British slavers 
was to pretend they came bearing messages from the Bishop, 
thereby luring men to come fearlessly aboard, next to be flung in 
the hold. In some instances slavers even pretended to be the 
Bishop, arraying themselves in clothes such as the Bishop wore, 
complete with dummy crucifix and chain. Patteson, the Islanders 
knew, was a man of peace who went unarmed. This was how 
chiefs often went in Melanesia, virtually unarmed, since they had 
their warriors to protect them. Patteson, in some way to do with 
white men, was a chief. To kill him, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself at a time of crisis and outrage, would surely have the 
same effect on white men as it would on Melanesians. The chief 
is the embodiment of the people. 

The Islanders of Nukapu did not dislike Patteson. But this 
symbolic death had to be committed. Thus the clean stroke of 
instantaneous death, unattended by suffering of any kind. (When 
aboard the Southern Cross the mat was reverently opened, it was 
found that the face wore ‘a sweet calm smile’.) Apart from the 
five symbolic wounds, the body was treated with respect. It 
could have been decapitated; it could have been eaten. This 
would have defeated the Islanders’ purpose. The body was care- 
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fully laid out in a mat of the finest workmanship the Islanders 
knew, and two women paddled it out, signifying a mission of 
peace. There was a danger they would be shot at —- when murders 
and even theft occurred in those times, Europeans shot at anyone. 
Yet the two women had the courage to take this risk. Finally 
there was the yell from the shore, which said, “This is our message. 
Now do you understand what your people are doing to us ?” 

In this extraordinary incident one is able for a moment to 
glimpse something of the sophistications of the Stone Age, and 
of the darkest and most clouded of minds. 

For sheer drama what took place aboard the Southern Cross as 
she made for Mota and Norfolk Island would be hard to beat. The 
ship was full of new recruits for school. What they had witnessed 
could only convey to them that they had embarked on a voyage 
which for themselves was one of suicidal disaster. To the Melane- 
sian mind the murder of the Bishop meant the end of the Mission. 
Only the confidence and presence of mind of the Solomon 
Islanders and New Hebrideans already in the Mission could pre- 
vent a catastrophe. In this the principal figure was the dying 
Stephen Taroaniara. 

The morning after their departure from the Reef Islands, the 
funeral service was read by Joseph Atkin, and the Bishop’s re- 
mains were committed to the ocean. A day or two later Atkin’s 
speech became indistinct. His wound had been superficial, but 
tetanus had set in. After three days of agony he was dead. 

That Stephen Taroaniara would die had been recognized as 
inevitable from the instant he was lifted aboard. His death was 
long, slow, agonized, and utterly distinguished. For a week he 
clung on, his lungs pierced and with tetanus creeping over him. 
Whenever he could speak, between spasms of agony, his com- 
posure and cheerfulness, his confidence that the work of the 
Mission would go on, and his injunctions to the others that they 
should never think of taking revenge against the Nukapu people, 
made a profound impression on Mission man and young recruit 
alike, since it was a death which differed entirely from any they 
had ever seen among their own people. Of Stephen — he died the 
day after Atkin — it could truly be said that it was his example 
which kept the ship afloat. It is a fitting and well-earned tribute 
that the present headquarters of the Melanesian Mission in the 
Florida Islands should be named Taroaniara, in memory of this 
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remarkable young man. 

On Mota the deacon in charge was George Sarawia, himself 
from neighbouring Vanua Lava. Sarawia had been taken to 
Auckland by Bishop Selwyn in 1857. A stark naked youth in his 
late teens, he was a somewhat nervous recruit, believing that he 
would never be returned to his home. On his first day aboard the 
Southern Cross, when evening prayers started he fled for his life, 
thinking he was about to be killed. He was prevented from 
escaping by the fact that, faced for the first time by the complica- 
tions of marine architecture, he could not find the deck. After 
his return to Vanua Lava he started, entirely on his own initia- 
tive, a kind of school in which he taught others, as well as he 
could, some of the things he had seen and learned. Totheastonish- 
ment of all on the island, he constructed a two-storey house, the 
first ever seen, using the upper floor for himself and his wife, the 
lower floor for the school. In 1861 he joined the Mission perma- 
nently, and it was he who some years later suggested to Patteson 
that a good way of convincing people about Christianity would 
be to set up an all-Christian village on Mota, where people could 
live regardless of clan or village of origin, and where visitors 
could see for themselves what Christian life was like. This was a 
significant and successful development, all the more so for having 
originally been the idea of a Melanesian. 

When the Southern Cross reached Mota with her flag at half- 
mast, George Sarawia saw instantly that, as the news of the 
Bishop’s murder spread through the islands, it could be the 
Church’s downfall. As soon as he had arranged for the new 
students, he set off by canoe throughout the Banks Islands, visit- 
ing each place, informing the people that the Bishop had been 
murdered, but that another Bishop would soon be coming, and 
the Mission’s work would go on as before. On Gaua his life was 
threatened. Throughout, it was a dangerous and daring expedi- 
tion. But George Sarawia carried conviction. Thanks to his 
courage and presence of mind — he acted on his sole initiative — 
the Mission survived this critical hour. 

Such were the men who moulded themselves — for this was the 
point, they were not moulded by anyone else — in association with 
Selwyn and Patteson. In 1873 George Sarawia was ordained the 
first Melanesian priest. 

Until 1877 the Mission’s affairs were conducted by Robert 
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Henry Codrington who, more scholar than man of action, de- 
clined the invitation to succeed as Bishop. Eventually the Bishop 
of Lichfield’s son, John Richardson Selwyn, was consecrated, 
becoming the second in a line of eminent and devoted Church- 
men to hold the high office of Bishop of Melanesia, a post with 
responsibilities which came to extend far beyond those of an 
ordinary cleric, into all that concerns the development of an 
entire people. 


® & & * 


John Coleridge Patteson had a more decisive influence on the 
Melanesian people than any other man. During his episcopate 
the stage of elementary induction passed, Christian communities 
came into being, with Christian standards and education, 
spreading through the islands from the banyan tree on Mota. 
The direction of all the subsequent work of this important 
mission was set by Patteson. 

Like Selwyn, any assessment of him will be inadequate, for he 
was a figure slightly larger than life. Though he did not enjoy 
Selwyn’s astonishing reputation as a skipper, he was a capable 
navigator, and he excelled Selwyn as a linguist. He reduced 
seventeen Melanesian languages to writing, and he was working 
on ten more at the time of his death, thereby laying the founda- 
tions of Melanesian study which Codrington, linguist and an- 
thropologist, was to enlarge into a great corpus of knowledge. 
With his restless but controlled enthusiasm, Patteson was a 
dynamic personality. He had an intuitive understanding of the 
workings of the Melanesian mind. Within minutes of wading 
ashore on a beach he would have a crowd of club-carrying 
cannibals laughing at his jokes, while his sign language was 
delivered with irresistible bravura. He loved the good things of 
life — one cannot fail to observe how, wherever he went, port and 
brandy were always to be found somewhere (he wisely used both 
for medicine) — and he was a tremendously stimulating person to 
be with. For his Melanesian students he was a person who 
brought fun and excitement into their lives — two words which 
will recur in a later chapter. 

But beneath all this lay a devotion to the Melanesian people 
which was passionate in its intensity. Captain Tilly, of the 
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Southern Cross, wrote of a beach landing he once made with 
Patteson: 

‘This is the fact I wished to notice, viz. the look on his face while 
the intercourse with them lasted. I was so struck quite involun- 
tarily, for I had no idea of watching for anything of the sort; but 
it was one of such extreme gentleness and yearning towards 
them. I never saw that look on his face again, I suppose because 
no similar scene ever occurred again when I happened to be 
with him.’ 

Patteson lives in those simple lines. His real memorial is the 
Church of Melanesia itself. But there is a memorial to him in 
Merton College, Oxford, of which he was a Fellow; and his 
pectoral cross is inserted in the altar of the chapel of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. One of his invisible memorials is the annual 
Day of Intercession for Missions, which in 1872 was inaugurated 
throughout the English-speaking world as a direct outcome of 
his death. 

When in 1880 St. Barnabas’ Chapel, Norfolk Island, one of the 
most beautiful churches in the Pacific, was dedicated in Patte- 
son’s name, Burne-Jones designed the stained glass windows, and 
William Morris executed them. It is small touches such as this 
which reveal one of thesecrets of the Melanesian Mission of which 
all the early members were aware, though they probably seldom 
referred to it. Everything, from start to finish, had to be first-rate. 
As Selwyn, Patteson, and their successors knew, one of the most 
unexpected things about bringing civilization to people who 
have never known it 1s that they most readily respond to the 
first-rate, both in men and in their works. 
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O NE of the most constant factors in British policy during the 
nineteenth century was resistance to the acquisition of overseas 
territory. The original reason for this concerned national 
responsibility. Responsible opinion in Britain, from around 
1815 onwards, was gravely concerned by the seemingly effortless 
growth of the British dominion in India, and by the practical 
and ethical problems raised by the need to administer this great 
conglomeration of people, alien and diverse in culture and 
religion. It was appreciated that there was no turning back in 
India. The basic maxim of policy, however, became: Thus far, 
and no further. Britain was a small island country, and she must 
not take on too much. 

Beside this, inevitably, there grew up a companion financial 
maxim, that on no account must territory be taken which would 
be an added burden to British finances and to the taxpaying 
electorate; colonies must pay for themselves. As so often happens, 
the financial argument endured long after the argument of 
moral responsibility, which had given rise to it, had been 
forgotten. | 

In the key position in such matters, therefore, sat Their 
Lordships of the Treasury in Whitehall. The chief target of 
their criticism, liberally embellished with Latin and even Greek 
quotations, was the Colonial Office, which in Their Lordships’ 
view seemed to have an uncontrollable capacity for embroiling 
Britain in obscure and distant political situations, leading to the 
acquisition of territories which were not even remotely viable 
economically, thus extending the British financial commitment. 
The Treasury attitude was so adamant and unchanging that 
the Colonial Office became literally cowed by it. Excellent and 
politically realistic schemes foundered on ridiculously small sums 
of money, for which the Colonial Office dared not approach the 
Treasury, lest they receive another thundering rebuke. 

Nor was the situation improved by the advocates of empire — 
far-travelled individualists and adventurers mainly, occasionally 
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missionaries — the extravagance of whose language and the flam- 
buoyance of whose behaviour made Their Lordships of the 
Treasury recoil and the bureaucrats of the Colonial Office per- 
spire with embarrassment. There were far-sighted men who 
realized that protectorates or annexation were the only possible 
answer in the Pacific. But if they were not to damage their own 
case, they had to state it with extreme caution. 

Where the Western Pacific was concerned, there was the 
additional problem that, as only a glance at the map showed, 
responsibility for these islands, if they were incapable of govern- 
ing themselves, must ultimately lie with the Australian colonies, 
as these matured towards the independence that had long been 
envisaged for them. 

No one agreed with this more than the Australians. But they 
too had a Treasury. The Australian viewpoint was basically 
that no nation other than Britain should be allowed to gaina 
political foothold in the Western Pacific, and that the most 
sensible measure would be for Britain to establish a protectorate 
throughout the area and be financially responsible for it, until 
such time as Australia, her resources strained by the requirements 
of a vast virgin territory, should bein a position to take over. This 
argument was of course anathema to the Whitehall Treasury, 
producing the impasse amid which the anarchy outlined in the 
foregoing chapters was allowed to rise and continue. 

This basic situation in regard to the Western Pacific endured 
till the last decade of the century, when Britain’s hand was 
forced by events. As French, and later German, influence ex- 
tended into the Pacific, Australian opinion became progressively 
more conscious of the need for political stability in the Western 
Pacific Islands. But on each of the various occasions when the 
subject came to the forefront, the same basic situation asserted 
itself: the Australian view that, while Australians might assist 
in, and would certainly benefit from, the establishment of 
British sovereignty in the Western Pacific, the financial burden 
must be Britain’s; the Whitehall Treasury’s view that, while 
Britain would provide naval protection, the administrative costs 
of such an extension of sovereignty must be borne by Australia; 
and the Colonial Office’s inability to reconcile this difference of 
opinion. Where Pacific islands were concerned, all that the 
Whitehall Treasury was prepared to support was a coaling 
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station on the sea route between Tierra del Fuego and the only 
Pacific places that really mattered in British eyes — Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The re-appearance of France in the Pacific after the July 
Revolution of 1830 introduced a new element. The British were 
not interested in Pacific acquisitions, not even in the cause of 
Christianity versus cannibalism, and not even where the 
missionaries were British. The French, as it turned out, were. 

At this time the churches in France, Roman Catholic and 
Calvinist alike, were gripped by the same enthusiasm for 
missionary endeavour as had manifested itself in Britain some 
years earlier. Where the Pacific was concerned, the first place 
that naturally came to mind was Tahiti — Bougainville’s Tahiti. 

Bougainville’s Tahiti, however, was by this time, somewhat 
disconcertingly, a centre of English Presbyterianism. When, 
during the 1830s, French Roman Catholic fathers ensconced 
themselves in the midst of this rival preserve — ‘to combat error’, 
as they put it — a delicate situation was created, which was 
ultimately solved by French naval intervention in 1842, when 
the queen of some of these islands, hitherto under Presbyterian 
influence, formally accepted French protection. 

The naval intervention was unauthorized by France, but the 
following year Louis Philippe upheld the action of his naval 
officers by accepting the protectorates of Tahiti and the Mar- 
quesas. In the same year the Western Pacific entered the French 
scheme of things with the arrival of Roman Catholic fathers to 
found a mission in New Caledonia, followed in 1845 by the ill- 
fated mission to the Solomons. 

The London Missionary Society protested forcefully to the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, on the subject of the 
French coup in Tahiti, but evoked no positive response. In a 
curious way, the situation between the two powers was balanced. 
The French always having been interested in New Zealand, 
London had in a sense stolen a march on Paris by declaring 
sovereignty over those islands. Britain was hardly in a position 
to complain about Tahiti. On their side, the French understood 
this, as also that a provocative policy was to be avoided. For this 
reason, France refrained for the time being from declaring a 
protectorate in New Caledonia. 

But the new situation plainly required that Britain define her 
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Oceanic policy, which up to this time had been entirely negative: 
to ignore anarchy, or else express moral sentiments about it in 
the form of toothless legislation. It is at this point that the most 
perplexing aspect of things on the British side comes out: the 
truly remarkable inability of successive British governments 
to grasp even the most elementary of Pacific realities. At this 
time, and for several decades, it was widely assumed in West- 
minster and Whitehall that these cannibal islands had some 
kind of government, with rulers who could be held accountable 
for their people’s misdeeds in respect of British subjects, that 
normal consular relations could be established with ‘the 
authorities’, and that, if necessary, wars could be declared. 

The French, with a quicker grasp of realities, and with a far 
more intelligent interest in the Pacific, were aware of the 
official British predicament, but were unable to do anything 
about it. Not even the most courteous French Ambassador in 
London, after all, could advise the British Foreign Secretary to 
take some elementary lessons in geography and general know- 
ledge. Yet this, in fact, was what was required. 

Lord Aberdeen’s problem, as he sawit, was to evolve some way 
of containing possible future French expansion — always bearing 
in mind the likelihood of protests from Australia — without 
involving Britain in any further territorial commitments. It was 
thus that the principle of ‘independence’ first saw the light. As 
the Foreign Office expressed it, in Britain’s relations with Pacific 
island chiefs, Her Majesty’s Government’s intention should be 
‘rather to strengthen those authorities and to give them a sense 
of their own independence, by leaving the administration of 
justice in their own hands, than to make them feel their depen- 
dence on Foreign Powers’. These relations with the Pacific 
‘authorities’ were to be ensured by more regular visits of ships 
of the Royal Navy. 

The ‘independence’ principle, which lies at the root of British 
policy for the rest of the century, was first put into effect in 1847, 
when Britain and France jointly agreed to ‘safeguard the inde- 
pendence’ of a small group of Polynesian islands, i.e. France 
agreed not to take possession of them while Britain’s back was 
turned. Destined, as a policy, to be eroded by other factors, its 
sole and strange survival is embodied in the present government 
of the New Hebrides. Where the Western Pacific is concerned, 
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it was a policy all but devoid of meaning. Far from safeguarding 
any island’s independence, it provided a definite political 
safeguard to the continuance of anarchy, despoliation, and 
indiscriminate murder. 


ap * ae * 


France’s policy of realism in the Pacific was based on the 
correct proposition that the ultimate partition of Oceania be- 
tween civilized nations was unavoidable, and was furthermore 
desirable, both in terms of general security and in the future 
well-being of the Islanders. This policy’s ends, however, had to 
be obtained without antagonizing the slower-moving but navally 
more powerful Britain. After the toppling of Louis Philippe in 
1848, and the advent to power of Napoleon III, French policy 
moved a degree or two in the direction of the positive. Australian 
sandalwooding and bicho do mar activities in New Caledonia, 
coupled with, in particular, the annual visits of the Bishop of 
New Zealand there and in the Loyalty Islands, gave rise in 
French circles to an erroneous belief that Britain intended taking 
over New Caledonia. Believing that they had just succeeded 
in forestalling a similar British move, in 1853 the French hoisted 
their flag in this important island group, where ten years later 
a penal settlement was founded. 

There were various cries of concern in New South Wales, 
notably from Sir George Grey, the Governor. But from White- 
hall, where there was little or no understanding of the strategic 
significance of the French move, came a reaction of bland 
indifference. 

The same decade — the 1850s — witnessed the installation of 
German interests in Samoa, and the rapid rise of these interests, 
which within ten years made the Germans economically the 
most important influence in the Pacific. After their victory in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, the Germans, under 
Bismarck and von Biilow, became in addition the most important 
political influence in the Pacific, with a policy closely similar to 
that of the French, based on belief in the need for a sensible 
partition of the islands between civilized nations, either by 
annexation or the inauguration of protectorates. 

In the Melanesian islands of the Western Pacific the most 
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significant outcome of German influence resulted from the 
revolution in the coconut oil trade, brought about by the new 
methods introduced by Theodor Weber, of the principal Ger- 
man Pacific firm, J. C. Godeffroy and Son, of Hamburg and 
Apia. Up to this time coconut oil had been extracted, mainly 
in the Eastern Pacific, by island labour. The rate of loss in 
loading and transporting the oil was high, and since it was 
invariably dirty it had to be refined on arrival in Europe. Weber 
introduced the system of emptying the milk from the nut and 
drying the edible ‘meat’, or copra, thereafter transporting the 
nuts in this dried form, for the oil to be extracted in Europe, 
without the need for refining and at a much reduced cost. At 
the same time Godeffroy’s started the first systematic coconut 
plantations, the trees evenly spaced, giving a higher yield of 
nuts per acre. 

These methods and ideas caught on among the early white 
residents in the Solomons, where by 1875 copra was being 
exported, and systematic planting was being done in various 
coastal places. Copra exports made the coconut a more viable 
economic proposition locally. On Vaté, in the New Hebrides, 
there had been plantations of maize, cotton, sugar, and coffee, 
mainly British-owned and in the Havannah Harbour area on 
the north side of the island. Started in the mid-1860s, they had 
folded up ten years later, owing to uncertain markets, cyclones, 
and malaria. When planting started again seriously in the 
1880s, the coconut had become the basic item of economy, 
thanks to the change-over from coconut oil to copra as the 
commodity for export. 


# ¥ % * 


Due to the Oceanic presence of France and Germany, each 
with an active policy, the net began to close round the Western 
Pacific any-man’s-land. With Australia showing increasing 
concern as events proceeded, the British Government was 
gradually aroused from its complacent apathy. In this process 
the first and most dramatic incident was the murder of Bishop 
Patteson. 

Ofall Pacific murders — and it has been said that on Eromanga 
alone there have been more murders per acre than anywhere in 
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the world — none since that of Captain Cook in 1779 so shook 
and stirred British public opinion as did that of Patteson. The 
full horror of what was happening in the Western Pacific was 
not entirely clear to Britons at home; the slavers were careful to 
conceal their more heinous acts. It was not generally known in 
London, for example, that Britons had resorted to head-hunting 
in the quest for ‘recruits’. What was clear beyond dispute was 
that Patteson’s death was the outcome of treachery by lawless 
Britons whom the Government had made no serious effort to 
control. 

In her speech from the Throne at Westminster in January 
1872, Queen Victoria referred to the Pacific labour trade. The 
same year a Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill was passed into law, 
giving what seemed to be considerably wider powers of control 
than the earlier Queensland legislation, and which certainly 
caused concern among the slavers. In effect, however, and due 
to the same classic Oceanic reasons, the new law made little or 
no difference to the slave trade, the proportions of which rose 
steadily, in the same conditions, for another thirteen years there- 
after, reaching their peak in 1885. 

But in the longer issue, the ineffectiveness of the new law was 
not what really mattered. The circumstances surrounding 
Patteson’s death, which had revealed something of the Western 
Pacific situation, had caused the official climate of opinion in 
London to change, becoming responsive to new suggestions. 

For several years a state of endemic crisis had prevailed in 
Fiji, caused by the presence of several thousand Europeans, 
mainly British, who had purchased land and established planta- 
tions there. A government of kinds existed under the Fijian king 
Thakombau,! who was supported by some of the more level- 
headed Englishmen, in particular by the ex-consul, John Bates 
Thurston, who saw more clearly than anyone that, at the rate 
things were going, within a matter of years the Fijians would no 
longer be masters of their own islands. They would be totally 
expropriated, reduced to the status of slaves. 

Thakombau had already (in 1858) petitioned that Queen 
Victoria assume authority over Fiji. In the circumstances there 
was no alternative. But the mood of the times was indisposed to 


1Jn the orthography of Fiji the name is spelt Cakobau. 
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entanglements of this kind, and the petition foundered on 
numerous petty objections, most of them irrelevant. Early in 
1873, in the altered mood in London caused principally by the 
murder of Bishop Patteson, Thurston put the Government on the 
spot with an outright query whether or not they were prepared 
to consider a second plea from Thakombau that Fiji become a 
possession of the British Crown. 

At last the Government stirred. A commission of inquiry was 
appointed, its members being Captain James Graham Good- 
enough, recently appointed commodore of the Australian naval 
squadron, and Edgar Layard, the British Consul in Fiji. 

The commission found unequivocally in favour of Fiji becom- 
ing a Crown Colony. With considerable reluctance, this time on 
the part of Disraeli, the Prime Minister, the British Government 
finally agreed, Fiji being declared a British possession towards 
the end of 1874. It was the first glimmering of common sense 
Britain had shown in her relations with the Pacific — unless, of 
course, she wished it to become a Franco-German ocean. Even 
so, this was not how it was seen in official quarters in London, 
where Fiji was merely classed as one more tiresome financial 
commitment. In any event, whether British officialdom liked it or 
not, the British flag now flew over a group of well-favoured 
islands centrally situated in the South Pacific — indeed, in a 
commanding position, should Britain ever need to utilize this 
aspect. 

But the commission of inquiry went further than this. Good- 
enough, a close friend of the Melanesian Mission, anda person of 
considerable judgment and insight, quickly grasped the actuali- 
ties of the Western Pacific situation in general, in particular the 
need for some kind of civilizing order in the Solomons and the 
New Hebrides. Like Codrington, like Selwyn and Patteson before 
him, Goodenough understood the extreme reluctance of the 
British Government to assume territorial control over inhabited 
Pacific islands. If he and Layard could convince Whitehall that 
Fiji must be annexed, they would already have won a victory for 
civilization and common sense. ‘To recommend the optimum, 
which was the outright annexation of all unclaimed Western 
Pacific islands afflicted by British slavers, could damage their 
recommendation concerning Fiji. But at least a half-measure 
could, with a certain amount of judicious circumspection, be 
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proposed. In the long run it could prove a step in the right 
direction. 

This seems to have been the thinking that lay behind the 
recommendation of Goodenough and Layard that the Governor 
of Fiji, when and if appointed, should in addition exercise 
authority over British subjects in the New Hebrides and the 
Solomons - ‘or the islands of the Pacific south of the equator and 
west of the meridian of 168 degrees W.’ It was suggested that there 
should be a court and a port of registry for this region. 

What Goodenough envisaged — itis clear that he was the prime 
mover in the matter — was a separate staff, responsible distantly 
to the Governor of Fiji, established at Havannah Harbour, on 
the island of Vaté in the New Hebrides. Since this was not to be 
a territorial acquisition, effectiveness of control would depend | 
on mobility. Goodenough recommended that the official in 
charge should have at his disposal three small steamers and two 
schooners. In addition, there would be regular visits by naval 
ships. 

This moderate and eminently reasonable proposal was ac- 
cepted by the British Government. But as the Whitehall bureau- 
crats pored over it, the nature of the proposal changed. To the 
bureaucrats, looking at maps, it seemed desirable that such a 
reasonable scheme be extended to a few more islands. 

The reader will realize what this meant in Pacific terms. 
Actually, in their tidy-minded ignorance the bureaucrats ex- 
tended Goodenough’s proposal by upward of four million square 
miles. 

Meanwhile the Treasury officials, also looking at maps, 
observed that these islands were very small and remote dots, thus 
concluding that they could be supervised cheaply. Finally, the 
legal luminaries devised a judicial system for the region which, 
though doubtless admirable in terms of one island about the size 
of asmall English county, was totally devoid of application to the 
Western Pacific. Above all, it ignored all the principal legal 
problems, in particular the question of how metropolitan legisla- 
tion could be made valid in respect of blackbirding, when this 
trade was legislatively controlled by Queensland. 

The Western Pacific High Commission came into being in 
conditions which can only be described as ludicrous. 

The announcement that a High Commissioner for the Western 
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Pacific was to be appointed was first made in 1875, the post being 
created by an Order-in-Council dated 1877. By this Order the 
Governor of Fiji became simultaneously High Commissioner. 
His jurisdiction, if indeed he could be said to have had any, 
extended not only throughout the present-day High Com- 
mission territories. It embraced Tonga, Samoa, the Marshalls, 
the Carolines, New Britain, New Ireland, the Louisiades, and 
Eastern New Guinea. 

For this the annual budget was £5,000, which as a result of 
governmental misunderstanding was reduced the following year 
by almost half. There was no establishment in Melanesia — 
Goodenough’s principal point — and no provision for one. There 
was no ship. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, the first Governor and High Commis- 
sioner, did his utmost to impose authority by long-distance on the 
basis of these nightmarishly unrealistic conditions. In September 
1877, a British naval officer had a New Hebridean hanged from 
the masthead off Tana as being an accomplice in the murder of 
a copra trader. Gordon rightly intervened on the grounds that 
it was not the actual murderer who had been hanged, only an 
accomplice. He made it plain that all cases of punishment of 
natives involving death should first be referred to him. In the 
transportless enormity of the Pacific his words wore an air of 
absurdity. Added to this, had the culprits been sent to Fiji, the 
legal luminaries of Whitehall had made no provision for Islanders 
arraigned in the New Hebrides to be held on Fiji soil. They could 
simply have walked off. 

Gordon, however — never mind about the law — was a formid- 
able figure for the average naval officer to risk crossing swords 
with. The outcome was that the Royal Navy ceased to intervene 
in Melanesia, even in straightforward cases of protecting British 
subjects. The High Commissioner having been provided with no 
transport or power to enforce the new laws other than through 
the good offices of the Royal Navy, such influence as Britain 
exercised in Melanesia was reduced to zero. With no restraints 
imposed on it, the blackbirding trade expanded as never before. 

Had Goodenough been alive, it is just possible that this further 
deterioration might have been arrested. He was one of the few 
men who, given the opportunity, could have presented the 
Western Pacific case in London in a manner those concerned 
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would have understood — a thing which Sir Arthur Gordon, dis- 
liked by most of the bureaucrats, could not do. 

But Goodenough was dead. Very much after the style of the 
Melanesian Mission, whose work he greatly admired, and whose 
members had an equal esteem for him, on 12 August 1875, in the 
course of a goodwill visit to the fateful Santa Cruz Islands, he 
waded ashore at Carlisle Bay, on Ndendé, where he was struck 
down by bone-tipped arrows, dying in agony eight days later. 

The immediate motive for this murder is not clear. But that 
Goodenough was a very senior officer would have been visible, 
even to Stone Age eyes. Information usually passed fairly swiftly 
among the islands of the Santa Cruz group. It may be worth 
noting that, two months after Bishop Patteson’s death, in dis- 
regard of Stephen Taroaniara’s dying wish, in which he certainly 
voiced Patteson himself, a ship of the Royal Navy visited 
Nukapu, bombarding it as a reprisal for the Bishcp’s death. It 
could well be that Goodenough’s murder was connected with 
this event. Without orderly and permanent modern government 
there could be no end to this terrible confrontation. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile, in the New Hebrides, the British planters and 
settlers who, mainly in the neighbourhood of Havannah Harbour 
on Vaté, were struggling to keep going through a series of bad 
years, were becoming increasingly disillusioned in their govern- 
ment, which offered neither policy nor protection. They were an 
unruly bunch, but this was largely the outcome of being under no 
authority. By comparision with the slavers they stood for 
stability. 

There was an acute shortage of labour for plantations in the 
New Hebrides — by which was meant, immutably, labour from 
other islands. The British planters would in general at this time 
have welcomed a legalized labour supply, and would have 
accepted regulations in respect of contract terms. The Pacific 
Islanders’ Protection Act, however, had not been concerned with 
these settlers’ problems. If anything, it made them worse. Apart 
from requesting genteel assurances from the other governments 
concerned, Britain made no attempt to ensure a co-ordinated 
international policy on labour in the Pacific, with the outcome 
that, wherever British vigilance was suspected, the ‘recruiting’ 
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trade was simply pursued under foreign flags, principally Ameri- 
can and French. The establishment of the British Western Pacific 
High Commission, authoritarian but impotent, grandiose but 
absurd, was read by most British Pacific pioneers as an even 
clearer statement of governmental hopelessness and fatuity. 

It was this atmosphere which assured the success in the New 
Hebrides of one of the most interesting, dynamic, yet strange 
Englishmen who ever came to the Pacific. John Higginson was 
born at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, around 1840. A young man of 
marked francophile leanings, he settled in 1859 at Nouméa, in 
New Caledonia, and in 1876 became a naturalized Frenchman. 
Described as ‘a born promoter’, gifted with tremendous energy 
and very considerable intelligence, Higginson accurately sized up 
the Western Pacific situation as it was when he saw and ex- 
perienced it. 

From 1870 onwards there was a growing awareness in Aus- 
tralia of the strategic mistake that had been made in allowing 
France to take possession of New Caledonia, coupled with an 
increasing determination that the New Hebrides, almost an 
appendage of New Caledonia in terms of Pacific mileage, must 
not become French. But when in 1871 Higginson, already promi- 
nent in New Caledonia nickel mining, was approached by an 
Australian syndicate with the suggestion of purchasing land in 
the New Hebrides as a means of making the islands indisputably 
British, he declined. He explained that he saw the New Hebrides 
as a natural annex of New Caledonia. 

What he really meant, as his considerable correspondence in 
French shows, was that he had more faith in French realism, 
which promoted order and development, than in British state- 
ments of moral intent, which merely perpetuated anarchy. He 
could not see how the British Government would ever be 
persuaded to make a positive move in the direction of security 
and civilization in the Western Pacific, and he genuinely be- 
lieved that British planters, traders, and developers in the New 
Hebrides would fare better under the French flag than under 
their own. 

Nor, as it turned out, was he the only Briton who saw things 
this way. When in the ensuing years he launched a deliberate 
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campaign to have the New Hebrides declared French, he found 
himself unanimously supported by the British residents of Tana 
and Vaté, who sent petitions to the Governor of New Caledonia, 
requesting the annexation of the islands by France. 

By this time the British had declared sovereignty over Fiji. The 
French Governor of New Caledonia, Admiral de Pritzbuer, saw 
in this a diplomatic opportunity to declare French sovereignty 
over the New Hebrides. The French Government thought other- 
wise, however, being concerned by Australian reaction, which 
was becoming increasingly vocal that the New Hebrides must be 
declared British. The outcome wasin the classic form. In 1878, by 
an exchange of notes between London and Paris, the two nations 
undertook to ‘safeguard the independence’ of the New Hebrides, 
where life was thus allowed to continue as haplessly as before. 

Higginson next went to Paris, where he was received by Jules 
Ferry — it was during the short-lived Gambetta administration — 
who gave him tacit assurance that if he went ahead on his own 
for the moment, France would support him. With this encourage- 
ment, Higginson in 1882 founded the Compagnie Calédonienne 
des Nouvelles-Hébrides, precursor of the Société Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hébrides, which was constituted from itin 1894, under 
French government supervision, and is today the largest single 
French commercial organization in the islands. Taking a leaf 
from the previous Australian suggestion of forcing a political 
solution by buying up land, the Compagnie bought out nearly 
every British landowner in the group, thereafter proceeding to 
purchase even more land from native chiefs and tribes, mainly 
on Espiritu Santo, Malekula, and Epi. Higginson was in addition 
the first to realize the cattle-raising possibilities of the New 
Hebrides, the first stock being introduced by him in the same 
year, 1882. 

* * * * 

But the political situation had become too complicated to 
admit of a solution as simple as that which Higginson had in 
view. German pressure on the Pacific in general, and in par- 
ticular Germany’s interest in Eastern New Guinea, had for the 
first time truly aroused Australian public opinion to the danger 
of foreign nations occupying islands in the vicinity of Australia. 
In regard to the New Hebrides this sentiment was ably fanned 
by the Presbyterian missionary John G. Paton, heroic and 
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patriarchal in Australian eyes. Paton’s chief aim was to prevent 
the spread of French Catholicism. He was able to disguise this, 
however, by raising the alarm about a French proposal to send 
relapsed criminals to New Caledonia, whence many would 
clearly end up in the New Hebrides. It was known in Australia 
that, in addition to Higginson’s activities, substantial French 
planting interests were establishing themselves on Vaté, on the 
southern (non-British) side, laying the foundations of what in 
time was to become Port-Vila, the capital. To the Australian 
public the situation savoured of encirclement. 

In July 1883 the Agents-General for Australia and New Zea- 
land, in a forceful memorandum to Lord Derby, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, insisted that there was no alternative to 
the complete annexation of the Western Pacific by Britain. 
Nothing happened till a year later, when Bismarck, having by 
brilliant diplomacy duped the British Government as to his 
intentions, ordered the German eagle hoisted along the northern 
coast of Eastern New Guinea, in New Ireland, and in New 
Britain. This neatly forestalled a reluctant British move, decided 
on in order to placate Australian opinion, to declare a protec- 
torate over the whole of Eastern New Guinea. When the officers 
arrived to declare the protectorate, only the southern side of 
New Guinea was left. 

Amid bitter public protest from Australia and forceful German 
diplomatic pressure, the British Government was obliged to 
agree to what Bismarck had for several years consistently 
advocated: the division of the Western Pacific into German and 
British spheres of influence. This resulted in the Anglo-German 
Demarcation of 1886. By this, the status quo in New Guinea and 
the Bismarck archipelago was confirmed, the demarcation line 
passing thence through the Solomons, leaving Bougainville, 
Choiseul, and Santa Isabel in the German sphere, the rest in the 
British. From there the line passed north-eastward between 
Nauru and Ocean Island, leaving the former in the German 
sphere, the latter in the British. The line finally made a similar 
division between the Marshalls and the Gilberts. 

Germans at this time had fairly substantial commercial 
interests in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. The Gilberts had been 
used for a number of years as a principal source of labour for 
German plantations in Samoa and elsewhere. It may thus at 
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first sight seem strange that the Germans should make the 
apparently generous concession of leaving the Gilberts in the 
British sphere. The truth was that the Gilberts were becoming 
exhausted as a source of labour. A main reason for the German 
annexations in New Guinea and the Bismarck archipelago was, 
in fact, to assure a new source of labour, replacing the Gilberts. 
The demarcation was also influenced, as indeed was much of 
European diplomatic activity concerning the Pacific at this 
time, by complex considerations regarding boundaries and 
balances in Africa. The Pacific events of 1883-86 could not un- 
reasonably be described as a small rear kick resulting from the 
European ‘grab for Africa’, which was then at its height. 

There can be little doubt that, had it not been for Australian 
opinion, the British Government would have agreed with com- 
parative equanimity to the New Hebrides becoming a French 
possession. Doubtless the islands would have been used as a 
counter in some seemingly more important bargain with the 
French in Africa. But Cabinet opinion in London, as well as that 
of the Whitehall bureaucrats, was distinctly weighted in favour 
of having no responsibility for the group. 

Diplomatic discussions with France on the subject of overseas 
possessions, in which the New Hebrides occasionally figured in 
the far distance, had been proceeding spasmodically for some 
years when, a few days after the settlement of the Anglo-German 
Demarcation, in April 1886, the Acting Governor of New 
Caledonia, acting on his own initiative, despatched to the New 
Hebrides two warships carrying three companies of troops, to 
restore order after a particularly bad spate of murders on Vaté 
and Malekula. Over twenty Europeans had been murdered in 
less than three years, European stores and houses pillaged. To 
the Presbyterian missionaries, however, the Governor’s action 
bore the signs of a French take-over. Australian opinion, still 
resentful of the fiasco in New Guinea, was once more aroused. 

The French, in fact, had no ulterior motive. The incident 
served, though, to convince official opinion, both in Paris and 
London, that there was no alternative to continuing to ‘safeguard 
the independence’ of the group, if possible more effectively. In 
November 1887, an Anglo-French Convention was signed, 
establishing a Mixed Naval Commission consisting of two French 
and two British naval officers. They were not authorized to have 
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anything to do with land matters (already, thanks to Higginson, 
becoming the bugbear of the New Hebrides), and they were only 
to take punitive action against natives after each side had con- 
sulted the other. This smacked of the physically impossible. But 
allowing for the understanding which often exists between senior 
naval officers of different nationalities, it was not quite as absurd 
as it looked. Once again, however, it was a solution which did not 
come to real grips with the problem of anarchy. As a British 
historian has described it?: 

‘This ingenious compromise had been worked out by the 
diplomatists to resolve the rivalries of two Great Powers, or 
rather of their subjects, the Australians with J. G. Paton as their 
champion on the one side and the New Caledonians, inspired by 
Higginson, on the other. Of the rights and wishes of the 
people of the New Hebrides, as the Melanesian Mission com- 
plained, little was said.’ 

The net had by this time closed tightly round the Western 
Pacific any-man’s-land. The British Government had contented 
itself by having appointed a High Commissioner who could 
scarcely be said to exercise jurisdiction. Throughout the entire 
region the sole civilizing influence was that of the Christian 
missions. The slave trade, having reached an all-time peak in 
1885, was declining slightly. This was due entirely to commer- 
cial reasons. No government had made an attempt to stop it. 

Then, on 3 July 1891, the German Ambassador in London 
called on Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, and presented 
his Government’s formal request that Great Britain proclaim a 
protectorate over the Gilbert Islands. The inner diplomatic 
message was simple: would you prefer these islands to be Ger- 
man ? The reluctant lion had at last had its tail twisted. This time 
there was no escape from responsibility. 

It would be difficult to think of any overseas possession which 
was acquired in so strange a manner and with so little enthusiasm. 
It is ironic that it should have been in such grey circumstances 
that Britain acquired a chain of such golden green islands. 


1Morrell, op. cit. 
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‘doe first white man seen on Béru, in the Gilbert Islands, was 
evidently a castaway. He is described in local lore as having 
come in ‘a canoe without an outrigger, shaped like a box’. He 
was tall, ‘with the bones of a giant, but as thin as a lizard, and 
nearly dead’. His skin was ‘as white as a garfish’s belly’, while 
his hair was ‘red as a flame; and he was bearded with a flaming 
beard which hung in two long points below his middle’. His face 
was ‘narrow like the blade of an adze’. On recovery he took eight 
sisters of a local chief to wife, and fathered twenty-three children, 
whose male line descendants were in 1924 scattered over four of 
the sixteen Gilbert Islands.? 

When exactly this formidable progenitor arrived is uncertain, 
but it is thought that there were white residents in the Gilberts 
from about 1835 onwards. Commodore Wilkes, of the U.S. 
Navy, observed a number of beachcombers and traders in the 
Gilberts (1838-42), and also in the Ellice Islands. The beach- 
combers were castaways, escaped convicts, and drop-outs in 
general. They were nearly all drunks. Most of them eked out a 
precarious existence as agents for some Pacific trading firm or 
other. One — but in the New Hebrides — lived in a hut of which 
the walls consisted entirely of gin crates (with the top sides 
turned inwards, naturally), while another, in the Gilberts, wore 
no trousers. Indeed, he had none. The concept of the white man’s 
burden was a far cry from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. It 
could even be said that in some ways it was the Islanders who 
bore the burden of the white man. Because, as nearly everywhere 
else in the Pacific, the white man was at first more of a scourge 
than he was a symbol of progress. 

The first known white trader in the Gilbert Islands introduced 
firearms and rum in 1837. 

Hitherto the Gilberts’ main intoxicating drink had been 
toddy, the juice extracted from the spathe of the coconut, which 
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ferments on its own if left standing for a few hours. Drunkenness 
was traditionally looked upon in the Gilberts much as it is 
elsewhere: for every drinker there was someone who disapproved 
of drinking, and at times when kings were of the latter party, 
toddy-drinking was often prohibited. As Whitmee noted on his 
visit in 1870, men frequently wounded each other, and even 
themselves, in toddy-drinking sessions. 

Toddy takes effect more quickly than most European liquor, 
and its effect wears off far more quickly. Deprive a man of his 
source of toddy, and he will generally be sober within an hour, 
or else asleep. The social problem which the introduction of 
rum, gin, etc., produced was that it prolonged what might be 
described as the ‘fighting period’ associated with liquor. 

As for firearms, the problem in the Gilberts, as the Americans 
discovered in the Battle of Tarawa in the Second World War, is 
that there is absolutely no cover of any kind anywhere. There 
are no large rocks; there is no brushwood beneath the coconut 
trees. Everything on a Gilbert atoll is visible. Thus one rifle on 
an atoll is sufficient to reduce it to an utter hell. 

Many of the social customs of the Gilbertese implicitly recog- 
nize this highly unusual factor, which is found nowhere else in 
the Western Pacific. For instance, when a woman Is enceinte it 1s 
socially acceptable for her husband to consort with her sister, 
or first cousin, if the girl agrees and is not married or committed. 
For roughly similar reasons (though also connected with land 
ownership) if a married man is lost at sea, his unmarried younger 
brother may take his place as husband to the widow. Beneath 
these and numerous other customs lies the unspoken need to 
keep men calm, since strife on a Gilbert atoll is peculiarly 
frightful. The reader will recall the atoll and inter-atoll wars, 
and the endemic utu rivalries, which were sometimes like minia- 
ture wars. This was a society prone to strife (unlike the Ellice 
Islands), and in the peculiar geographic circumstances of being 
islands without cover, the introduction of firearms caused a 
catastrophic moral deterioration, at the base of which lay every 
man’s fear of his neighbour. 

In less than ten years from the introduction of firearms — Sir 
Arthur Grimble put the worst period at around 1846 — most of 
the atolls had been reduced to a state of violence unparalleled 
in Gilbertese experience, in which escaped convicts of various 
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nationalities assumed the role of primitive generals, arming 
rival factions and actually leading them in battle. The outcome 
of this phase is perhaps best illustrated in the fact that by the 
1860s on a number of islands — Béru, Tamana, and Arorae were 
among them — men had been reduced to going naked. Remem- 
bering the Gilbertese intense dislike of adult nudity, the degree 
of moral degradation that had come about can be appreciated. 
This is principally attributable to the introduction of firearms. 

Order was first restored where there were kingdoms, of which at 
this time there were two main ones, Butaritari (including Makin) 
in the north, and Abemama (including Kuria and Aranuka) in 
the Central Gilberts. In 1852 the king of Abemama, Tem 
Baitéké, the father (or uncle) of Tem Binoka, put to death 
every European in his realm, and concentrated all trade in his 
own hands, the only European allowed to come to Abemama 
being the captain of the ship which carried his produce. Tem 
Binoka followed the same policy. The kings of Butaritari, though 
slightly less drastic, were equally firm about having no truck 
with European riff-raff. It is significant that when responsible 
traders came on the scene — the first was a Briton who established 
a considerable coconut oil business in the 1840s, and was followed 
by Americans, Germans, and Chinese from Sydney — Butaritari 
became their headquarters, so much so that by the 1880s it 
wore the air of a small capital. 

The Gilbert Islands were one of the first places in the Pacific 
to figure in the slave trade, when in 1863, inanotorious raid, over 
a hundred men were carried off to Peru. Organized on a large 
scale, using more than fifteen ships and carrying off over 2,000 
men from different parts of the Pacific, it was this raid which 
drew official British attention to the need for some kind of labour 
control, With a touch of self-righteousness it was described as a 
Peruvian raid, and Peru was internationally blamed for it, when 
in fact it was conducted under British management. 

But in the long run the Gilberts suffered less from the trade 
than did the Ellice Islands, and far less than the New Hebrides. 
For the slavers there was always the danger of encountering a 
British, American, or German warship in the waters of the 
Gilberts, which due to their central position were fairly well 
patrolled. The Ellice Islands, more remote, were not so well 
patrolled, and were thus easier to raid. The Gilbertese too were 
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able fighters, and there is evidence of slave ships being destroyed 
by them, their crews slaughtered. Among the more disreputable 
traders it soon became known that it was dangerous to venture 
into a Gilbert lagoon, and that the only way to pick up men was 
by kidnapping lone fishermen out at sea. 

It would probably be true to say that the great majority of 
Gilbertese who went to labour abroad did so voluntarily, and a 
great many of them did go, to Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, Hawaii, 
Australia, Peru, Chile, Guatemala, and Mexico. In the early 
days they were decimated by European diseases, but they 
proved themselves steady and reliable workers, and were soon 
much sought after. From experience they learned which were 
the places from which workers were properly returned on expiry 
of contract, and they were usually careful to inquire where they 
were destined for before agreeing to embark. In addition, their 
own islands were heavily over-populated. To work abroad pro- 
vided many young men with a good opportunity. In other words, 
though as everywhere else the labour trade had its unsavoury 
moments, it was handled in a more orderly manner than in 
_ Melanesia. This was particularly true in all that concerned the 
Germans, who recognized that their commercial success owed 
much to being scrupulous over labour relations. The labour 
trade was seen at its worst wherever there were local wars or 
disorder, one of the worst places in this respect being Tarawa, 
which seems to have been in a state of more or less continual 
warfare from the time of the introduction of firearms to the 
declaration of the British Protectorate. 

When mission activity started in the Pacific, the London 
Missionary Society and the American Board for Foreign Missions 
agreed to divide Oceania between them along the line of the 
equator, the Americans having the north, the British the south. 
The London Mission had started in Tahiti and extended west- 
ward to Samoa. But due mainly to John Williams’ interest in 
Melanesia, and his martyrdom there, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands were by-passed. The first missionary to reach the Gilberts 
came from the north, and was an American, Hiram Bingham 
Jr., son of an equally famous missionary father, whose work was 
done principally in Hawau, which was the American Board’s 
headquarters. 

The Americans operated in much the same way as the British, 
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using native evangelist-teachers, who in their case were chiefly 
Hawaiian, and on whom they were unduly dependent since, like 
the British, the American personnel of the mission was thin on 
the ground. In 1856, with a group of Hawaiian teachers, Hiram 
Bingham Jr. reached the Marshall Islands, and the following 
year established himself on Abaiang in the Gilberts, where he 
had his residence until 1868, when ill health obliged him to 
return to Hawaii. He made the first translation of the Bible into 
Gilbertese, which reached the islands in 1908, the year of its 
translator’s death. 

After two years spent patiently learning the language, giving 
it an orthography, and teaching — it is interesting that the 
Hawaiians found Gilbertese easier than the languages of the 
Marshalls — they had their first reward when, one night in June 
1859, the great slab of coral stone symbolizing the local deity 
was rolled into the lagoon. The same year Bingham set up a 
printing press and chapel on Abaiang. In 1860 the first two 
Hawaiian evangelist-teachers started work on Tarawa. 

But the Gilbertese, with their conservatism, their rather 
eclectic approach to their own religious beliefs (the Gilbertese 
have no feeling for dogmatism), and their very clearly defined 
code of morality, proved less receptive than their good manners 
made them initially appear. In 1863 Bingham noted: ‘Our two 
converts have gone back to heathenism, others for whom we 
entertained great hope have grown cold, and there is not a native 
of Abaiang or Tarawa upon whom we may look as a friend of 
Jesus.’ In 1865 teachers were established on Butaritari, but the 
king killed three of them, and the rest fled. However, by dint of 
perseverance, in 1871 some close relatives of the king became 
Christian. This paved the way to an expansion which by the 
time the Protectorate came was more or less general, two 
Hawaiian teachers being installed as virtual mayors of the palace, 
it being difficult to tell who really gave orders, the king or the 
missionaries. 

This was a pattern which had earlier been repeated in numer- 
ous places in Polynesia, and it brings out one of the principal 
characteristics of Non-Conformist Christianity as 1t worked out 
in practice in the Pacific, if not opposed by rival faiths or prac- 
tices. It became more a regimental discipline than a religion. 
Above all, it expanded into a complete moral, political, judicial, 
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and fiscal system, and an oppressively despotic one. Apart from 
suppressing all normal forms of entertainment (as noted earlier 
in respect of the New Hebrides), it laid down rigorous rules 
concerning church attendance and Sabbath-breaking, support- 
ing itself financially from the mass of fines it demanded for 
disobedience to its self-imposed rules. In determining whether 
an offence had been committed, and thus whether a fine should 
be imposed, it assumed judicial functions, while in measuring 
the fines for various offences it interpreted the mind of God toa 
degree sufficient to reduce any religion to ridicule. As Fred 
Whibley, resident in one such Congregational kingdom (Niutao, 
in the Ellice Islands) wrote to his niece in 1898: “This is an 
exceedingly moral island, the fine for adultery is $30 or 6 months, 
for fornication 3 dollar or 1 week.’ 

It has repeatedly been claimed that the mission’s excesses — 
one could be fined for taking a walk beyond village limits on a 
Sunday, or for rescuing a drowning man (on the theory that he 
should not have been fishing or boating on a Sunday) — were 
due to the evangelist-teachers being left without American or 
European guidance, and thus obliged to regulate matters as well 
as they could. But even if this was partly true, the conclusions 
the evangelist-teachers reached reflected the nature of the teach- 
ing they had received. 

Samuel Whitmee, of the London Missionary Society, visited 
the Gilberts in 1870. It was then agreed between him and the 
American Board that the London Mission would commence 
activities in the south of the group, moving northward, the 
American mission penetrating southward, till the two met. This 
policy was followed without friction till Congregationalism was 
established on all of the Gilbert Islands, after which, in 1917, 
the American mission withdrew, handing over charge of the 
Northern Gilberts to the London Mission. 

A church was built on Abemama in 1880. In the same year on 
Tabiteuea there was war between Christian and non-Christian, 
instigated by a Hawaiian teacher named Kapua. The crude 
vigour with which these bigoted and often arrogant men pur- 
sued their aims produced the paradox that Christianity came 
to these islands merely as an additional cause for dissension and 
strife. Where it triumphed it showed itself to be a religion of 
oppression and fear, the latter rendered more sinister by being 
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inspired by a god of wrath, of whom his devotees stood in dread. 

The London Mission annals relate: “The missionaries were 
continually disappointed and chagrined at seeing individuals 
and sometimes entire islands, after years of fairly steady growth, 
suddenly collapse into a wild orgy of heathenism.’ In actual 
fact, these were outbursts of rebellion against an oppressive 
régime which, added to the oppression the people already had 
to endure wherever there were kings in control, made life seem 
every now and then humanly intolerable. There were kings on 
nearly every island, though except on Abemama and Butaritari 
their writ did not run far. But where it did run it was oppressive 
in the extreme. Monstrously heavy fines were imposed for what 
any king’s caprice might deem to be disobedience. When the 
Congregationalist missionaries gained a foothold with a king or 
his family, and secured a position in which they were able to 
impose their own fines, they were in effect copying the practices 
cf a degraded tyranny, from which Chnstianity should properly 
have held itself apart. As it was, the Christian religion became 
involved in what were basically revolts against tyrannous 
authority, and in the process added a supernatural tyranny to 
a temporal one. 

Many of the kings were bestial characters. The most monstrous 
of all, both physically and morally, was Tem Binoka of Abema- 
ma, who thought nothing of amusing himself by shooting his 
own men in treetops, for the pleasure of seeing them fall sprawling 
to the ground. Of enormous stature and girth, he was a shrewd 
and conscienceless monster, who held every man’s life in his 
hand. All the good that could be said about him was said by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his Jn the South Seas. What Stevenson 
did not see, though he clearly suspected it, would have made 
even Nero shudder. In his inner court men and women were for 
his pleasure forced to sink to the lowest forms of human debase- 
ment, and the Gilbertese being what they are, all these things 
are remembered. 

In general, however, kings were looked after entirely by 
women. Their litters were borne by women, and women paddled 
their canoes. For fear of assassination no man other than a king’s 
brother could come near him. In Butaritari kings seldom reigned 
for long. Most of them gorged or drank themselves to death. 
Their enormous size was due to the practice of forcibly feeding 
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royal sons with rich food from an early age. As Sabatier 
observed, feeding a king’s son was like fattening a goose for 
paté de fowe gras. 

It was said of Na Kaiea, king of Butaritari in the 1880s, that 
the only sentence he ever passed was a sentence of death. He 
carried out the executions himself, assisted by his women, or 
else entrusted the work to his younger brother, Te Pureimoa, 
whose nickname was Nan Te Maté — Death. Another fantastic 
tyrant, and an idiotic one, was the king of Arorae who in 1871 
sold his entire adult male population to slavers. 

Yet the realms of these tyrants were relatively prosperous and 
stable. Butaritari was the most frequented port in the Gilberts. 
Two American companies were installed there, one of the traders 
being an American consular agent; there was regular German 
contact with Jaluit, in the Marshalls; and no less than eleven 
European traders were operating in various villages on the 
island in 1888. In parts of the Gilberts where there were no 
kings, and the old men conducted affairs in the manéaba, there 
was more freedom and justice, but more insecurity and violence. 

As earlier chapters will have shown, the Gilberts have had a 
past which was often turbulent. But in this respect no epoch 
was probably worse than that which immediately followed the 
first arrival of Europeans. Everything, from general violence and 
utu conflicts to the tyranny of kings, grew worse. Like the 
Solomons, though in a more sophisticated manner, this was a 
society in the process of disintegration, which could only be 
arrested by the introduction of modern and civilizing order. 

Three years before Germany forced the hand of Britain to 
bring this about, the Roman Catholic Church entered the 
scene, represented by a French Marist mission. In the late 
1870s a French bishop in Tahiti, impressed by the charm and 
likeableness of a group of Gilbertese who were labouring there, 
learned their language and made some converts. Two of these, 
Petero (Pierre) Terawati and his friend Tiroi, both from Non- 
outi and of particular intelligence, the bishop trained over a 
period of seven years. When their time came to return home he 
named them catechists, and asked them to spread the faith. 
Something similar took place in the French mission in Samoa, 
whence one or two Gilbertese returned to their native Béru 
with a fair understanding of Catholicism. 
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These islands were under Congregational influence, but the 
young catechists made remarkable progress, particularly on 
Nonouti, where within five years Petero and Tiroi had baptized 
560 people, and had around 600 catechumens. Naturally, much 
of this progress was due to the more enlightened Roman Catholic 
attitude toward dancing, singing, and other entertainments, and 
to the fact that it imposed moral precepts, not fines. Repeatedly, 
from 1883 onwards, the French missions in Tahiti and Samoa 
were implored by Petero and Tiroi to send priests to these far- 
flung communities. In Samoa a Gilbertese dictionary and gram- 
mar were prepared and printed in French, and in 1888 the first 
French fathers, Bontemps and Leray, reached Nonouti accom- 
panied by a brother-coadjutor, Conrad Weber. After a tremen- 
dous welcome there and in Béru, they visited each atoll in the 
group. 

The meeting of French Roman Catholicism and English Non- 
Conformism was nowhere an easy Christian conjuncture. The 
history of Christianity in the Pacific is not a very edifying tale. 
But however questionable its methods may sometimes have been, 
the conclusion is unavoidable that in the Gilberts, as in many 
other parts of the world in its long history, the Roman Catholic 
Church stood for reason and enlightenment. It furthermore pre- 
sented to the Non-Conformists the challenge of self-interrogation 
which the nineteenth century showed to be necessary in the 
Pacific if these particular forms of Christianity were not to be- 
come restrictive to the true development of human personality. 
These aspects of the struggle, however, were far from observable 
at the outset. The first decades of the conflict for souls were bitter. 
It would have been difficult for an outsider to have deduced that 
what was at issue was a religion of peace and loving one’s 
neighbour. 

Bontemps was candidly shocked by what he found, in par- 
ticular by the atmosphere of timidity and fear which seemed to 
exist wherever the Congregationalists gained a hold. The evan- 
gelist-teachers were in their own way as tyrannical as the kings. 
On several occasions the French fathers were threatened by them 
with violence. Fines were imposed on them at unexpected 
moments (they didn’t pay) and much of their time was spent 
gently explaining to people that God did not mind human beings 
taking a stroll on Sunday, etc. 
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It was not a question, as it had been in the case of Bishop 
Selwyn in the New Hebrides, of dividing the islands into spheres 
of influence. The geography of an atoll does not really allow for 
this. As Bontemps and Leray saw it, there was no alternative to 
uprooting Non-Conformism with all thoroughness; and it should 
be added that there was no suggestion in this of any arriére pensée 
of making the islands French. The conclusion was a moral one, 
reached in the belief that here was an entire people in danger of 
being headed in a wrong direction. With reinforcements sent 
from Tahiti and Samoa the Catholic mission started its work, 
and quickly expanded. 

That Bontemps’ assessment of the situation was not far wrong 
is reflected in the pathetic observation made by Captain Davis 
when he came to declare the Protectorate: ‘At nearly every 
island I was asked if the Queen would let them dance and sing.’ 


An old Gilbertese spoon, of human bone and about 9 inches long 
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On 27 May 1892, H.M.s. Royalist lifted the horizon at 
Abemama, and her commander, Captain Edward Henry Meggs 
Davis, R.N., came ashore and in the presence of his officers 
explained to the king’s advisers and people the purpose of his 
mission, after which, with a salute of guns, the British flag was 
hoisted and a Protectorate was formally declared over the Gilbert 
Islands. 

Tem Binoka had died the previous year, being succeeded by 
his brother Simon, a Catholic, who drank himself to death in four 
and a half months. The reigning king was Paul, aged ten. This 
was in a sense a Stroke of good fortune, since it is difficult to 
imagine Tem Binoka taking kindly to any interference with his 
authority. As it was, the British take-over went smoothly from 
the start. 

Much of the credit for this must go to Davis, who handled a 
delicate task with dignity and discernment. Since nearly every 
atoll was under a separate government, the declaration of the 
Protectorate had to be repeated on each one. This gave Davis an 
opportunity to assess the state of affairs in the group as a whole. 
There were over seventy resident Europeans and Americans, and 
the first law Davis imposed was to prohibit the sale of foreign 
liquor and firearms to the Gilbertese. On Nonouti he fined one 
European £10 for ‘trafficking in spirits’. Indeed the take-over 
was a Victorianly prim affair. “Card playing having been intro- 
duced into these islands, to the detriment of the natives,’ Davis re- 
corded, ‘I took such steps (after I became aware of this fact) on 
the islands I subsequently visited to check this growing evil.’ 

Yet something of the kind was needed. On nearly every atoll 
there was strife in one form or another, and on Tarawa the 
arrival of H.M.s. Royalist was long remembered as a day of 
providential deliverance, since it occurred when the island was 
within hours of being plunged into a serious civil war. As usual, 
a white man was largely responsible, in this case an American 
named Kustel, who was inciting one faction against another, to 
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his own trading advantage. Kustel seems also to have harboured 
ulterior designs of making the Gilberts an American possession. 
The king of his particular zone of the atoll owned European- 
built boats which at Kustel’s instigation flew the Stars and 
Stripes. On a previous naval visit, by H.M.s. Miranda in 1886, an 
endeavour had been made to patch up the quarrels of the Tarawa 
factions, but fighting seems to have broken out again soon after 
the vessel’s departure. The truth is that war had become endemic 
on Tarawa. Nothing short of settled government could put 
matters right. 

One of the problems which Europeans and Americans faced 
in the Western Pacific was how and where to register their titles 
to ownership or tenure of land. Theoretically all Britons in the 
Gilberts should have been registering their landholdings at the 
High Commissioner’s office in Fiji. Emblematic of this office’s 
ineffectiveness, at the time of Davis’ visit all foreign-held land in 
the Gilberts was registered with the German Imperial Com- 
missioner at Jaluit in the Marshall Islands. 

Davis was not impressed by what he saw of Congregational 
Christianity. By inference he put its shortcomings down to lack 
of foreign supervision, noting with approval that the Catholic 
mission had five European priests in the group, whereas the Non- 
Conformists, with far more proselytes, had only one American 
and one Briton. Davis noted the progress of conversions, as also 
of the struggle for souls. On Abaiang, with a population of 2,700, 
there were 400 Protestants; on Tarawa, where the population 
was 3,000, there were 600. The whole of Nonouti was by this 
time nominally Christian, 1,600 of them Protestants, 1,400 
Catholics. On Tabiteuea the Hawaiian evangelist-teacher 
Kapua, who was described as being responsible for all recent 
wars there, had become a trader and was leading the opposition 
to the Catholic incursion, the wars on this atoll having a religious 
flavour. The Catholic Islanders made it clear to Davis that they 
had themselves invited Father Bontemps to come to Tabiteuea, 
and Davis, without any real legal authority to do so, but as one 
of his numerous sensible decisions, had Kapua removed from the 
island. A nice example of Christian manners was had on Onotoa, 
where it was reported that eight months prior to Davis’ visit a 
man had been allowed to hang himself for killing a man who, 
in church, had put out his tongue at the murderer’s wife. 
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Davis was surprised to find that all the Gilbertese knew who 
Queen Victoria was. When the elders of each atoll were invited 
aboard H.M.s. Royalist the Queen’s photograph was a main point 
of interest. Another source of interest was the ship’s electric light, 
here seen for the first time. 

But by far the most impressive feature of the voyage is the fact 
that on every atoll without exception the ‘old men’ voluntarily 
agreed to surrender all firearms, in a number of instances taking 
the initiative themselves by asking that this be done, since fire- 
arms would not be necessary now that British protection had 
come. This was a tribute to Davis, and to the manner in which he 
handled his mission, besides showing the complete confidence 
people had — to put itin Pacific island terms —in Queen Victoria. 
An entire generation, and none more than the women, saw with 
utter relief the surrender of the white man’s pestilential weapons, 
and knew that at long last there would be peace. 

Inevitably there were still troubles, criticism, and dissatisfac- 
tion. It was a momentous transition. Sir John Thurston, Gover- 
nor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacific from 
1888 till his death in 1897, visited the Gilberts the year after 
Davis, and set things in motion for the islands’ proper governance. 
To understand what happened next, and to capture the mood 
of the times, it will be best to narrate the story as it was seen by a 
Gilbertese. One such wrote: 

‘On go June 1892 the warship Royalist arrived [at Marake1]. 
Captain Davis announced that he had hoisted the English flag 
over the Gilberts and that he was coming to take possession of 
Marakei in the name of Queen Victoria. He told the king to 
maintain order, to prevent murder and violence against men.... 

‘It was on the 12 March 1893 that the Governor of Fiji, Mr. 
Thurston, made his first visit. He announced that he would soon 
send an officer who would bring us new laws. This officer was 
Mr. Shwyne [actually his name was Swayne], who arrived in 
the month of August. The rifles had not been taken away; they 
had been collected together at the house of the king, who was 
responsible for public order. But a quarrel broke out that same 
year between the king and men from certain villages, on the 
subject of a jetty which needed building. On 20 December a 
fight took place between the two parties. On the king’s side there 
was only one death, but eight victims fell in the other camp which 
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did not have rifles. The defeated escaped to Abaiang in the 
trading boat Li/iu, which happened to be there. King Boata was 
judged guilty, because it was he who had attacked. He was de- 
ported to Fiji, where he remained three years. 

‘In 1895 came Mr. Telfer Campbell, the first Resident Com- 
missioner, who installed himself on the islet of Betio [in French 
it would be spelt Bécieau], on Tarawa [at the south-western end 
of the great Tarawa lagoon]. It was he who really inaugurated 
the new régime. Until then we had not noticed any notable 
change. With him, a magistrate-judge was nominated for each 
island, with an assistant, councillors, and policemen. One had 
to obey the laws and regulations under pain of fines or prison, 
pay tax, make roads, build prisons, hospitals, and quarters for 
government servants. Then we began to find this régime hard; 
people were afraid of the police and regretted the old days. 
However, there were some good things about this government: 
the men who had fled to Abaiang were repatriated and their 
lands were returned to them.” 

This account is typical of the Gilbertese in its candour, its 
guarded judgment, its restraint, and its underlying unwillingness 
to participate in anything new. But it is not unfair in its criticism. 
A life of danger and excitement was replaced by a life of tranquil 
routine, and it was dull. Above all came the new administration’s 
demand for routine work, very onerous to Islanders, since it lies 
entirely outside Pacific experience. It took a long time for people 
to become used to this. 

In fact, as is now freely admitted by every knowledgeable 
Gilbertese, the new régime was laid on the firmest and most 
sensible of foundations, thanks mainly to Thurston, who probably 
had a greater understanding of Pacific Islanders than any other 
European of his day. GC. R. Swayne, the first Deputy Commis- 
sioner, collected the laws of every atoll and codified them, 
revising them where it seemed necessary, mainly on the side of 
leniency. The fines formerly imposed by kings were nearly all 
lowered, while outmoded punishments, such as that for adultery, 
in which the erring couple were floated out in an oarless and 
sail-less canoe on the leeward side of an atoll, were done away 
with. As revised, the laws were then submitted for discussion in 


1Cited in Sabatier, op. cit., translation mine. 
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every manéaba. Only when finally approved by the people did 
they become the modern laws of the Gilbert Islands. 

Native courts were set up on each atoll, the magistrates and 
others concerned being instructed in the processes of law. The 
first magistrates were all of them respected elders of their 
community; each had a literate clerk, known in the Western 
Pacific as a scribe; and they were assisted and advised by the 
‘old men’ in the manéaba, who held their place by customary 
right. In other words, almost the entire fabric of ancient 
Gilbertese self-government remained intact, though it continued 
in a more modern form and with clearly defined and written 
rules, with the right of appeal to the Resident Commissioner as 
interpreter of the law, and with the possibility of caprice and 
cruelty removed. 

A number of Europeans resident in the islands who could 
speak Gilbertese, were engaged to assist in putting the new 
system in motion. Of these the best-known was George McGee 
Murdoch, a trader who from his early twenties had been allowed 
to live in Tem Binoka’s Abemama in return for the commercial 
advice he gave the king, and had managed to survive the 
tyrant, in itself an achievement. Having seen some of the worst 
of old Gilbertese life, men such as Murdoch were well qualified 
as advocates of the new order. Murdoch, married to a Gilbertese, 
gave a lifetime of service to the islands. Grimble wrote of him: 
‘His vast knowledge of native custom and his sympathetic 
understanding of the people were behind every enactment of 
importance to the islands passed between 1892 and 1917.’ 

Telfer Campbell, the first Resident Commissioner, was one 
of those patriarchal administrators with a mind of his own, of 
whom the Gilberts have known quite a number, and who have 
remained there sufficiently long to stamp their character on a 
minor epoch. The Campbell epoch lasted from 1895 to 1908. 
Apart from setting the pattern of affairs in the Protectorate, it 
was chiefly concerned with disciplining the beachcombers, most 
of whom took to British rule with exceedingly ill grace, and with 
keeping peace between the rival Christian sects. 

Campbell himself was an Ulsterman, and the Catholic fathers 
saw in him an opponent. They would have been surprised to 
learn that the Non-Conformists also regarded Campbell as an 
opponent, considering that his leniency toward the Catholics 
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was responsible for the sharp rise in Catholic conversions which 
followed the establishment of the Protectorate. The truth was 
that, while trying to be fair, Campbell soon became personally 
so disgusted with the sects that he would not have minded if the 
islands had been swept clean of Christianity entirely. He made 
this clear on Butaritari, where at the turn of the century he 
opened the first government (non-denominational) school, 
causing the missionaries to lose over a hundred of their own 
pupils. He at the same time organized nightly dances, to the joy 
of the Islanders. By these moves he completely emptied church 
and chapel. Having reached that point, he made a rule that no 
pupil might change his school. The interchange culminated in 
the Islanders breaking open the locks of one of the Protestant 
chapels and using it as a dance hall. 

But despite all kinds of opposition, overt in the southern 
islands, more covert in the north, the Catholic mission, with its 
superior organization and more careful instruction, made head- 
way to the general disadvantage of the Protestants, until by the 
time of the First World War there were substantial Catholic 
communities on most atolls. 

Government taxation consisted of a head tax payable in 
copra, one or two higher taxes on foreign residents, trade 
licences, and import and export duties. As within a decade of 
the British take-over there were 300 foreign residents in the 
Gilbert and Ellice groups, the majority in the Gilberts, these 
taxes sufficed to meet the administration’s modest require- 
ments. Education, consisting of English and simple hygiene, 
was entirely in mission hands. The administration was in fact 
conducted with almost primitive simplicity, but this was already 
a great improvement on the state of affairs which had preceded 
it, and it met the needs of the moment. 

Before pursuing the development of events in the Gilberts, 
however, it will be advisable to turn now for a few moments to 
the Ellice Islands, to which u.m.s. Royalist proceeded after her 
mission to the Gilberts was accomplished. 
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‘Le earliest definite evidence of Europeans residing in the 
Ellice Islands dates from the Wilkes expedition of 1838-42. 
There were probably not more than two or three of them, all 
beachcombers, and due to the greater social cohesion of the 
Ellice Islands they were not such a nuisance as they proved to 
be in the Gilberts. Firearms did not become a problem. Indeed, 
if the Ellice Islanders had had more firearms they might have 
survived the nineteenth century better, for these remote islands 
proved easy prey to the white marauder. 

Some time in 1860 a man named Elikana, a native of Manthiki, 
an island situated 1,400 miles east of the Ellice group, set out 
with three friends to collect a boatload of coconuts from an 
islet opposite his home. On the way back they were caught by 
a heavy trade wind which swept them out to sea, and they were 
lost. Their craft consisted of two 48-foot canoes linked by a 
platform of 6-foot boards, on which was a hut. They had two 
calico sails and a matting sail, and they had their coconuts but 
no fishing tackle. For eight weeks they sailed and drifted without 
seeing land. They exhausted their food supplies, and one by 
one the companions died, till only Elikana was left, and he had 
abandoned hope. For several days too weak to move, he was 
lying unconscious in the bottom of one of the canoes when the 
strange craft drifted on to the reef of Nukulaelae, southernmost 
of the inhabited Ellice Islands. 

There is so little land on Nukulaelae that it is scarcely an 
island at all. It is a lagoon and a wisp of palms. The odds against 
drifting on to it were easily a million to one. 

The craft was spotted, and Elikana was resuscitated and cared 
for by the Islanders. His intention had been to become a London 
Mission evangelist-teacher, and as he recovered his health he 
started teaching the Islanders such as he knew about Christianity 
and the Mission. He found ready ears, the people asking him 
why they could not found a church and school then and there. He 
explained to them that for this they would need books. He had 
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with him a disintegrating, salt-stained Bible, by means of which 
he told them what reading and writing were. When he left he 
divided the leaves of the Bible among those who asked for them. 
His chance to leave came in 1863 when a passing American 
whaler agreed to take him to Apia. There he explained to the 
London Mission about the Ellice Islands—heseemsto have visited 
each of them during his sojourn — saying that the people would 
readily receive teachers. 

Meanwhile, on Nukulaelae, a few weeks after Elikana’s 
departure, and when the people were eagerly awaiting the 
coming of the London Mission, an Englishman arrived in a ship 
flying Peruvian colours. The Islanders knew only two words of 
English — ‘missionary’ and ‘book’ — and when they said these 
the Englishman promised that if they would send a large body 
of men with him they would be given both. With great enthu- 
siasm the men came aboard; every strong man on the island was 
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taken. The Englishman then sold a shilling Bible for £2-worth 
of coconuts, and sailed away. None of the men were ever seen 
again. This was the notorious so-called Peruvian raid referred 
to earlier. 

Some eighteen months later, in 1865, the first missionary, A. 
W. Murray, reached the islands, accompanied by Elikana, and 
was apprised of this dastardly act. There were numerous similar 
visits by slavers on other islands, in each case using deception of 
one kind or another. The Ellice Islanders, with their easy-going 
confidence that other human beings have the same likeable 
characteristics as they themselves have, coupled with their 
adventurousness, were easy to deceive, and those who did the 
deceiving were experts. Thousands were carried off; very few 
ever returned. The Islanders inevitably became aware of the 
dangers they were exposed to. At the very approach of a foreign 
vessel, entire populations would hide in the bush, wherever there 
was any. But once the slavers could get ashore and establish 
contact, all too easily they beguiled the men into the ships. 

Christianity established itself with remarkable speed. With it 
came an unusually strong demand for education. Promising to 
take people to school became a favoured method of ‘recruiting’. 
In 1886, on Funafuti, two American ships disembarked barrels 
of meat and cases of biscuit, with which they entertained the 
entire island for two days. On the third day the same generous 
people offered to take to Peru, gratis, anyone wanting education. 
As Sabatier sardonically observed fifty years later, “They are 
still being educated.’ 

Another favoured method was to invite young men for a party 
aboard ship, ply them liberally with food and liquor, then when 
everyone was half seas over, sail in the middle of the night. 

Some time in the 1860s measles was introduced, further deci- 
mating the population. At the times of Wilkes’ visit it was esti- 
mated that the population of the islands was around 20,000. By 
1890 this number had been reduced to less than 3,000. On the 
large atoll of Funafuti there were only 150 people left. On 
Nukulaelae two-thirds of the adult population were women, and 
other islands had not fared much better. Christianity triumphed, 
but amid a population visibly vanishing. 

Elikana started the mission on Nukufétau, but as so many of 
them did, he proved to be a despot. By building up a faction of 
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his own around him he split the population in two. When his own 
faction was large enough, he engineered the deposition of 
the chief and the election of a new chief of his own 
choosing. He made the people build him a strong stone house, 
a school and chapel, the remains of which are still to be seen. 
He imposed severe laws and fines for being late for church, for 
smoking on Sunday, for putting a foot in the sea on Sunday, etc. 
By becoming a trader’s agent he on top of everything made 
himself master of the atoll economically. In 1870, when Samuel 
Whitmee visited the group, he restored the former chief on 
Nukufétau, and reluctantly decided that Elikana must be 
repatriated to his native Manihiki. From there the latter schemed 
by correspondence for his return to the Ellice Islands, causing 
trouble on Nukufétau by remote control. But the incumbent 
pastor held firm. That was the last the islands heard of the man 
who brought them the Christian faith — actually an exceptional 
man, who in other circumstances might have achieved much. 
In few groups did Christianity entrench itself'so quickly. ‘The 
mission was founded in 1865. When Whitmee performed the 
first baptisms in 1870, only three atolls remained untouched by 
the new faith. By 1872 the older forms of worship had ceased 
throughout the group. The priests of the old beliefs were not 
slow to show interest in Christianity, and in a number of instances 
they maintained their influence on affairs, though in a new 
guise. The new faith perpetuated an old pattern. Where formerly 
the people had fed the priest and his family, they now fed the 
pastor and his family, with the difference that the pastor lived 
in the centre of the village, usually in the largest and best house, 
while the priests of old had lived away from it all in the bush. 
Due to the basic rapport between the European missionaries 
and the Ellice Islanders, to the orderliness and obedience of the 
Islanders, and to the nature of Ellice society itself, Congrega- 
tionalism was less oppressive than in the Gilberts. But it certainly 
wore, and always has worn, an unusual appearance, of which 
perhaps the strangest feature is that the pastor is invariably the 
richest man on each atoll. Since the triumph of Christianity was 
complete, in the sense that life came to revolve entirely round 
the church, the pastor in addition wielded greater power than 
anyone else, should he wish to use it. The new religion in fact 
steadily eroded the power of the old kings, till today their 
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descendants are no more than ordinary elders in the manéapa.1 

Captain Davis commented: “The Mission in these islands 
requires looking into as much, if not more, than those in the 
Gilbert Group’. What particularly struck him was the high cost 
of religion to the Islanders. He noted that in one island, with a 
population of 250, and where the copra export brought in about 
£153 annually, the Islanders had to pay £20 as subscription to 
the native missionary, £14 for food for him and his family, £4 
for mats for his house, and £14 as subscription for the white 
missionary (in Samoa), making £52 in all, or one-third of the 
island’s annual income. In addition, it was compulsory for every 
adult to possess a Bible, costing eight shillings, and a hymn 
book, costing two shillings. Davis described these as ‘too extra- 
vagantly got up’, and the prices certainly were high. 

Davis’ object in visiting the Ellice Islands was to ascertain 
whether the inhabitants desired to come under British pro- 
tection. He visited every island, and received a unanimous 
affirmative answer. With this he returned to Fiji. A few weeks 
later, in September 1892, H.M.s. Curagoa visited each of the 
Ellice Islands, over which a British Protectorate was declared. 

Until quite recently there were old men and women in the 
Ellice Islands who still remembered that event. It is a memory 
which is ingrained in local lore to this day, and celebrated in 
song. Very few colonial possessions have ever been so enduringly 
conscious of the benefits which colonial rule brought them. These 
benefits were security, the opportunity to travel and work 
abroad as free men instead of as slaves, and education, more 
valued and sought after here than in any other part of the 
Western Pacific. Moreover, the relationship between Ellice 
Islanders and the British Crown contains no sentimental loyalty 
or inverted patriotism. It is an attachment based on common 
sense, resting on the people’s awareness that they chose British 
protection for their own good, and that time has not shown them 
to have been wrong. 

And withal, Britain has done very little in these islands. The 
same arrangements were made as in the Gilberts for the people 
to be governed under their own laws, but as these were by then 
largely Christian laws, this posed few problems. In truth, apart 


1In the Ellice Islands a manéaba becomes a manéapa. 
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from the all-important matter of protection, there is not very 
much an outside government can do in these islands. They have 
been self-governing since the first day human beings landed on 
them, and all that really happened in 1892 was that they con- 
tinued to be more or less self-governing, but with the British 
flag, and with some minor British advice and assistance. 

They remained rootedly faithful to their Congregationalism, 
too. When the French Catholic mission turned its attention to 
the Ellice Islands, they managed to make a little headway on 
Nui, with its semi-Gilbertese inhabitants, but none elsewhere. 
Indeed, there was a time when some of the Ellice landing places 
bore large notices saying: 

NO ROMAN CATHOLIC MAY LAND HERE. 

But this did not imply bigotry. As with so much else to do with 
the Ellice Islanders, it was a mark of common sense. They had 
chosen their direction, and did not wish to be deflected from it. 
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Pistie G the fairly regular callers at Butaritari in the 1890s 
was John Arundel, collecting copra for his Pacific Islands Com- 
pany based on Melbourne, at the same time searching the islands 
of the Pacific for phosphate of lime. Arundel had first come to 
this part of Oceania in the early 1870s as an employee of the 
Australian firm of Houlder Brothers, working guano in the Line 
Islands. In the 1880s he formed his own company, working 
guano and planting coconuts in the Line and Phoenix Islands. 
From his geological knowledge, and from his experience of 
guano collection, he became convinced that phosphate deposits 
of great value must exist in the Pacific. He was right, and in his 
Melbourne office he already had a sample of them, a dull- 
looking chunk of rock being used as a door-stopper. But after 
all the effort he had put into finding phosphate, it was not he 
who made the discovery. 

Albert Ellis, for whose office door the chunk of rock was used, 
to permit the breeze to enter in hot weather, had for long 
noticed the resemblance between the door-stopper and some 
phosphate rock he had once observed on Baker Island, some 750 
miles east of the Gilberts. The Company being somewhat in the 
doldrums at the time, Ellis, acting on a hunch, sent the rock to 
be professionally analyzed. It turned out to be the purest piece 
of phosphate of lime ever discovered by man. 

Inquiry elicited that the door-stopper had come from Nauru, 
which it will be recalled was in the German sphere of influence. 
But it was known that Ocean Island, not so far distant and in the 
British sphere, was of a similar geological composition. The year 
was 1900. An official approach was made to the Government in 
London, requesting that Ocean Island be included in the Pro- 
tectorate of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. With huffy reluc- 
tance, amid which bureaucrats complained that they did not 
see why the British flag, navy, and finances should be placed at 
the disposal of a private individual, it was agreed that, should 
the island prove of interest to the Pacific Islands Company, the 
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Protectorate might be extended to include it. In May 1900 
Ellis visited the island, discovered that it was a mass of phos- 
phates, and made a commercial agreement with the Islanders 
giving his company the sole right to mine and export phosphate, 
except where fruit trees were growing, for 99 years at a rental of 
£50 a year. He then, with official permission, hoisted the flag. 
In September 1901, u.M.s. Pylades, with Telfer Campbell 
aboard, arrived at Ocean Island, where a Protectorate was 
declared. 

The ‘private individual’ whom the bureaucrats particularly 
had in mind was Sir Arthur Gordon, now Lord Stanmore, who 
after his retirement as Governor of Fiji had become a director 
of the Pacific Islands Company. As such he played an important 
part in the development of such resources as the Western Pacific 
possesses. Among the Company’s prominent shareholders was 
William Lever, the future Lord Leverhulme. In 1902 the Com- 
pany merged with the Jaluit Gesellschaft of Hamburg, which 
held the Nauru phosphate rights, and as the Pacific Phosphate 
Company it launched on the exploitation of both islands. 

Needless to say, the arrival of big business in the region 
caused a sharp flutter in the Gilbert and Ellice administrative 
dovecote — ‘grasping’ and ‘dishonest’ were two adjectives fairly 
liberally flung around in governmental circles. The fact was 
that Arundel, Stanmore, and Ellis, with Lever in the back- 
ground, were a formidable array to deal with. Not only were 
the Banabans persuaded into making an almost ridiculously bad 
bargain for themselves, but the Whitehall Treasury accorded 
the Company a licence to mine phosphate for 99 years at a 
royalty of 6d. a ton. With this the Company proceeded to make 
money on a scale such as the Pacific Ocean has never seen before 
or since. Even Lever expressed the fear that it might be too good 
to last. Eventually, but not till after the creation of several 
millionaires and knighthoods, the industry was nationalized by 
a consortium of no less than three Governments — Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand — as the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners. 

On Ocean Island itself it was clear from the outset that the 
Company had no intention of keeping to its agreement to respect 
the land rights of the Banabans. The Company’s aim being to 
produce as much as cheaply as possible, they began by mining 
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wherever it was most convenient. If a Banaban objected that 
this was on his private land, the Company simply bought him 
out, a procedure he was powerless to resist. It could be seen that 
the island would rapidly become a shambles, the inhabitants 
reduced to a pitiable condition. It could also be seen that, in 
the entire Protectorate, Banaba was going to be the adminis- 
tration’s most permanent headache. 

Governmental efforts to establish an administrative officer on 
the island met with hostile and contemptuous resistance by the 
Company. It was obvious that any administrator installed there 
could expect a thin time. The only solution was for the Resident 
Commissioner himself to move there permanently. This would 
have the added advantage of improving his communications 
with Fiji and London, since Ocean Island, unlike the rest cf the 
Protectorate, had regular shipping contacts, mainly with Aus- 
tralia. In 1908, therefore, the capital of the Protectorate was 
moved from Tarawa to Ocean Island, where it remained till 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 

In 1909 Captain Quayle Dickson, standing in as Resident 
Commissioner pending a replacement for Campbell, insisted 
that the Company must only mine in specified areas, permitting 
normal life to proceed in the rest. It was now apparent that in 
the course of time the entire island would be hacked into un- 
inhabitableness. Dickson accordingly proposed that the Com- 
pany be required to start a fund to enable the Banabans eventu- 
ally to purchase another island as their home. This, needless to 
say, met rooted opposition from the Company. It was further- 
more opposition which it was extremely difficult for civil servants 
remotely stationed in the Pacific to counter. The Company’s 
success had brought into its ranks men of considerable power 
and eminence. As a contemporary historian notes: ‘Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, for instance, was once able to discuss the company’s 
affairs with the head of the Dominions Department, Sir Charles 
Lucas, as they dined at Buckingham Palace.’} 

The crucial moment came in 1913, when the Banabans as a 
community refused to sell the Company any more land. The 
situation, astutely handled by Edward Carlyon Eliot, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, enabled the Colonial Office to insist that 


1Scarr, op. cit. 
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on the next area of 250 acres which the Company wished to 
acquire, 6d. per ton of exported phosphate must be paid by the 
Company into a fund for the Islanders. The sum was very small, 
but it was a beginning. The rest of the story of Ocean Island, 
from then until the Second World War, is of a long and persistent 
wrangle with the Company by successive Resident Commis- 
sioners, of whom the two most successful were Eliot and Grimble, 
to improve on these terms. Thanks to these efforts, the Banabans 
at last managed to raise enough money to purchase the island 
of Rabi, in the Fiji group, in 1942. 


% * * * 


Meanwhile the new régime was establishing itself in the 
Gilbert and Ellice IsJands, introducing a new pattern of life. 
These two island groups present to an able administrator the 
tantalizing prospect of being just small enough for nearly every- 
thing in human life to be thought of, prepared for, and legis- 
latively guarded against. This, while admirable in theory, does 
not always work out for the best in practice, since it means 
paternal government, which is good for some people, but not so 
good for others, depending on what might be called the national 
temperament of the people concerned. 

In the Gilbert Islands the defect was pinpointed at an early 
date by Sir Everard im Thurn, Governor of Fiji and High 
Commissioner 1904-10, who in 1906 noted on a visit that °... the 
impression I gained was that the natives ... are now managed, 
regulated and ruled, with extraordinary kindness, with great 
advantage to their merely material prosperity . . . but with too 
little regard to their individualities . . . and with too little oppor- 
tunity given for the development of any spirit of self dependence.’ 

With the coming of codified laws, responsibility for much of 
an atoll’s affairs had imperceptibly shifted from the manéaba to 
the magistrate’s office, while in the manéaba itself a younger 
generation was coming along with no memory of any kind of 
government other than the present one, and whose active mem- 
bers were in any case more interested in going abroad as sailors 
or wharf labourers than in pondering over local affairs. 

The average magistrate’s burden, of course, increased pheno- 
menally, The official report on the islands for 1918-19 contains 
this description of him: 
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‘On an Island such as Tabiteuea, 50 miles in length, the 
Magistrate is responsible for the good order of 4,000 turbulent 
and mercurial natives, whose feuds, fights, crimes, sickness, land 
squabbles, births, deaths, marriages, villages, crops, fisheries, 
and complaints are the subject of his incessant attention. He 
must watch over their relations with traders and missionaries, 
protecting the rights of all parties .. . and he has the infinitely 
difficult task of keeping the peace between the antagonistic 
Christian Sects and the pagans. For this he receives £24 a year, 
the pay of a house servant. . . . For close on thirty years the 
Imperial Government has been devotedly served by such men.’ 

Next there arose the question of who was to replace them when 
they retired. The older magistrates themselves had the feeling 
that the future must depend more on Europeans, since the 
returned sailors and others of the younger generation were not 
suited to administrative positions. This is advice which reveals 
the jaws of a system closing in on itself. Begun with the best of 
intentions, it was resulting in the Gilbertese abdicating steadily 
more responsibility, leaving more and more to government. 
Beside this went the continuingly oppressive prohibitions of the 
Christian missions — there was little to choose between them at 
this epoch — with their bans on dancing, singing, drinking, 
gambling, smoking, etc. A deep-seated sense of purposelessness 
had come over many people. Even the Congregational mission 
noted in 1920: “The Gilbert Islands Mission has been passing 
through a period of serious spiritual depression and financial 
retrogression.’ The previous year they had made 355 converts, 
but against these had to be set 459 who had either lapsed or been 
dismissed. Most symptomatic of all, however, was the decline in 
the birthrate. The Gilbertese population, estimated at 32,000 in 
1900, had by 1921 fallen to 23,220. 

It might have been possible to rectify matters had anyone on 
the spot been able correctly to analyze what was the matter. 
But when what is wrong is intangible, as in this case it was, it is 
often more difficult for the man on the spot to grasp, than it is 
for someone viewing things from a distance, whether of space 
or time. Not even the perceptive Arthur Grimble, who served 
in the Gilberts from 1914 onwards, and was Resident Commis- 
sioner from 1924 to 1932, ever fully saw what was needed. What 
in fact was taking place was the meeting of an evolved people — 
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evolved to the ceiling limit imposed on them by geography and 
remoteness — with another people equally or more evolved, but 
belonging to a more recent, complex, and contradictory civiliza- 
tion. The outcome was a kind of national disillusion. 

Had there been any anti-British sentiment among the Gilbert- 
ese, the problem would have been far easier. But, apart from that 
which was mission-inspired — detectable by being not the genuine 
article — there was none. The clearest demonstration of this 
occurred in 1914, upon the outbreak of the First World War. 

The news of 4 August was received with stupefaction through- 
out the islands. The foreign missions had always condemned 
war. The British and the Germans had always been known to 
suppress unrest. Yet now here they were, as the Gilbertese 
expression ran, ‘visiting each other’s islands and driving home 
the spear’. In many a manéaba the old men recounted their own 
former exploits in war, and proposed giving advice to the 
Resident Commissioner on what should best be done. (In fact, 
the Marshall Islands, a German possession, were less than 400 
miles separated from the Gilberts, but this matter was being 
attended to by the Royal Navy.) But when it was learned that 
the war had lasted three days and more, and was expected to 
continue, the old men ceased their anecdotes. It was realized 
that this was a different kind of war. Manéaba opinion resolved 
itself into a query to the British authorities: how could men help ? 

Patriotic funds were being raised in Britain and her overseas 
possessions as a contribution to war costs. Lamely — but there was 
nothing else they could do — British officials explained that men 
could help by giving money. The response was overwhelming 
and, to the officials, embarrassing. They learned many things in 
those days concerning the esteem in which they were held, 
despite the daily tussles and argument in court and manéaba. 

Remembering that there was still singularly little money in 
the islands — they were scarcely on a money economy (the head 
tax was collected in copra) — the amount collected was very 
large. The most difficult moment occurred on Ocean Island, 
where the Banabans working for the phosphate company wanted 
to give the whole of their deferred pay — £15 a head. With 
difficulty and diplomacy, the Resident Commissioner managed 
to persuade them to limit their contributions to ten shillings 
each. But even he learned a lesson from the experience. This was 
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an administration which, for all its shortcomings, the people 
were determined to keep. 

Grimble, who made the correct general diagnosis that some- 
thing was wrong, attributed it mainly to bad hygiene and 
deficient education. Due to poor nutrition, particularly in the 
Gilberts, the skin condition of the people was frequently un- 
sightly, and nearly everyone suffered at some time from yaws. 
By a freak, elephantiasis was found in the Ellice Islands. This 
comparatively rare disease is carried by an obscure mosquito 
which, evidently ship-borne in terms of first arrival, found it 
could survive in the more solid, i.e. non-lagoon, islands. 

But tuberculosis, in both groups, was the disease against which 
Grimble principally aimed his health-improvement activities. 
He ascribed as a main cause of the disease ‘the wearing of filthy 
and unnecessary clothes’ — elsewhere described as ‘filthy and 
indescribable clothes’; and en passant it must be observed that 
during the Gnmble epoch the official documents of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands improved markedly in literary tone, also in 
humour. And he noted the problem: ‘Clothes are now so closely 
associated, in the popular mind, with Christianity, that an open 
crusade against them would be regarded by the native as a 
deliberate assault upon religion; they must now be regarded as 
an ineradicable evil, and the only hope is to promote a habit of 
cleanliness and good sense in their use.’ 

Having written which, in 1926, he removed the import duty 
on soap. 

To find the famous Arthur Grimble promoting cleanliness, 
which he did with great vigour and considerable success, has an 
old-fashioned ring about it. But, aware as he was of the intangible 
ill with which the Gilbertese were afflicted, he attached an 
almost desperate importance to it. He spoke and wrote often 
about ‘saving the race’ by means of hygiene and proper educa- 
tion. His work was an obvious benefit to the people; but in fact, 
in the year he became Resident Commissioner, the race showed 
the first sign of saving itself. In 1924, for the first time since 1892, 
the population very slightly rose. The people were gradually 
recovering from the disillusioning impact of paternal government. 


% % % = 
Reference was made earlier to the fact that a people’s reaction 
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to paternalism depends on national temperament. This is borne 
out by examining what took place during the same period in 
the Ellice Islands, where reaction to the new régime was different. 
Admittedly the Ellice Islanders, due to the firm stand they had 
taken against the intrusion of other missions, were not plagued 
by the struggle for souls. Nevertheless it is significant that their 
population quietly began to rise, from less than 3,000 in 1892, 
to 3,429 in 1921. Basic to the difference in the reaction of the 
two island groups is that what in the Gilberts produced an 
inner, subconscious disillusion, in the Ellice Islands was seen as 
an opportunity. It is from this initial factor that stems the 
remarkable part which this small population came to play in 
Western Pacific affairs, a part which moreover at the present 
time is increasing. 

With this went the people’s sense of moderation, a vital part 
of their character. The missionaries did their best to stamp out 
singing and dancing, but they failed. They collided with the 
fact that extreme orders, if given on an Ellice Island, will be 
listened to but not obeyed. Pastors held themselves aloof from 
dance performances, but these took place. Eventually the 
European missionaries compromised. Dancing, discreetly 
purged of obscene gesture, and songs based on biblical texts, 
and on historical and current events, were, if not exactly ap- 
proved of, at least tolerated. These two arts, indispensable to 
Pacific nature and to the well-nigh eventless atoll life, were thus 
enabled to remain vital, producing a more balanced society 
than that found in Non-Conformist strongholds elsewhere. It 
might also be observed that fortuity occupies a corner of this 
canvas. The Ellice Islanders were lucky in the European 
missionaries who worked among them, though by Anglican 
standards a number of them would have been regarded as 
excessively austere. 

Like the Gilbertese, the Ellice Islanders went abroad as 
sailors and wharf labourers. Again symptomatic of their different 
reaction to things, the return of these young men to their home 
atolls, which in the Gilberts proved an undermining factor in 
atoll society, in the Ellice Islands served positively to increase 
what had from the start been a persistent demand for education. 
The Ellice Islanders’ quicker adaptability to novel conditions 
soon caused them to be selected for the more responsible jobs 
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available abroad, particularly in anything to do with ships, in 
course producing the situation of today, wherein it is rare to 
find an Ellice Islander doing the heavier manual labour under- 
taken by the Gilbertese. 

The first Ellice Islanders to be educated beyond the simple 
level of the village schools (started on each atoll in the years 
following 1865) had their instruction at their mission’s schools 
in Samoa. This was an advantage to them over the Gilbertese, 
in whose islands education remained in a sorry state throughout 
the first three decades of the new administration. The govern- 
ment, operating on a shoe-string budget (by decree of Their 
Lordships of the Treasury: all colonies must pay for them- 
selves), had little enough to spend on education. But they 
would willingly have spent it, had it not been for the fact that 
the establishment of a government school would be interpreted 
as an act hostile to the missions, all of which would do every- 
thing in their power to prevent children from attending it. 
Campbell’s government school on Butaritari collapsed owing 
to this. 

By 1917, at the time when the first generation of Gilbertese 
magistrates was passing away, and there seemed no alternative 
to more European administrative assistance, there was an in- 
creased demand for government schools, the mission schools 
having patently failed in respect of the real social needs of the 
Gilbert Islands. But well into the 1920s there were none but 
mission schools, which were still, as in the 1890s, teaching only 
elementary English and simple hygiene (the latter without 
much success, as Grimble’s comment quoted above indicates). 
The Congregational schools were hampered by lack of Euro- 
pean instructors, the Catholic schools by the inability of the 
French fathers and brothers to speak English. 

Education in the Western Pacific poses one fundamental 
problem, which is demonstrated in its extreme in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands. If education is to be selective, as it must be 
if anything beyond the basic primary level is to be achieved, 
geography dictates that, due to the mass of little islands in- 
volved, boarding schools are inescapable. Setting aside that this 
Is an expensive form of education (but there is no way round 
this problem), there is in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands the 
additional problem that most atolls can only produce just 
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enough food for their inhabitants, let alone a horde of hungry 
small boys from a dozen other atolls. 

This particular difficulty was first realized in the Ellice 
Islands, where the strain on the London Mission’s resources in 
transporting boys to and from Samoa, coupled with the in- 
creasing persistence of the demand from every atoll for more 
education, led to the Mission in 1912 founding a boarding school 
on Funafuti, and the next year another one on Vaitupu — grace- 
fully named the Motufoua School, meaning ‘Islands Renewed’. 

The students for these two schools were to come from all the 
Ellice atolls, and it was appreciated that there would be a prob- 
lem feeding them. When a guest visits an Ellice atoll, i.e. a 
guest or visitor who must somehow be fed, he is traditionally 
given a ‘father and mother’ by the king (today, by the elders), 
whose home becomes his. But this is a temporary affair. The 
schoolboys, in sufficient number to be an economic strain on an 
atoll community even temporarily, would be there for several 
years, apart from holidays. And they would be succeeded by 
others. 

The school on Funafuti struggled on till 1920, when the sheer 
impossibility of feeding the boys from the produce of the atoll 
led to its closure and partial mergence with the school on 
Vaitupu. On that singularly well-favoured island things fared 
better. Symptomatic of the Islanders’ keenness for education, 
and of the Vaitupu Islanders’ appreciation of the honour of their 
atoll being chosen for the site of a boarding school, a large, 
fertile area of land was given to the Mission with unanimous 
consent. Here the first European teachers planted what is today 
almost certainly the finest coconut grove in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, grew as many vegetables as they could, and 
reared livestock. This was an unquestionable milestone in the 
history of these islands, exactly demonstrating how a Western 
Pacific school should be run. 

But more was to follow. In 1923 the government’s decision, 
under consideration since 1917, to enter the education field 
directly, undeterred by possible mission opposition, took effect. 
In that year Donald Gilbert Kennedy arrived in the Ellice 
Islands to open the first government school. The government 
repeated the London Mission’s mistake of selecting Funafuti as 
a suitable site, but within a few months this was rectified, and 
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once again Vaitupu was chosen. Once again, furthermore, the 
Islanders provided a substantial piece of land free, assisted in 
the construction of buildings, the most up-to-date ever seen in 
the islands, and together with their brethren throughout the 
group raised £3,000, a truly enormous sum, towards costs. 

Thus came into being the most remarkable school the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands have ever seen, under a truly remarkable 
headmaster, of whom it could be said that he formed an entire 
generation, equipping them to hold their own in the modern 
world. Kennedy was a stern disciplinarian, intolerant of any- 
thing he considered smacked of Polynesian nonsense or mental 
sloppiness; but he had a keen interest in the Islanders and their 
culture, which he did more than anyone else to record, and he 
had just that quality of leadership by example which was 
needed to effect the Islanders’ transposition from the old way 
of living to the new. The school — it would today be called a 
junior middle school, and was the most advanced in the Western 
Pacific — was called Eliséfou, or ‘New Ellice’. Kennedy re- 
mained in charge of it till 1931. 

In complete contrast stands the government’s endeavour to 
set up its first school on Tarawa, in the Gilberts, in 1921. 
Tarawa is a relatively prosperous atoll, well capable of raising 
enough focd for a boarding school. But due to clan and inter- 
atoll differences there was no cooperation whatever. At first the 
government was even unable to obtain a piece of land for the 
school, far less raise funds or obtain undertakings to provide 
food. Finally the authorities were obliged to appeal to the 
people as a whole to put aside their clan instincts for once, in 
the interests of all; and with much argument and difficulty the 
school crawled into existence. With so inauspicious a start it is 
scarcely surprising that it never came near to rivalling the 
achievements of Eliséfou. 

The following year, 1924, the first Roman Catholic teaching 
sisters arrived in the Gilberts — the Sacred Heart Mission. The 
sisters were Australian — a wise choice — and the girls’ school 
they established in the northern part of the Tarawa atoll was 
educationally an advance on anything yet seen in the Gilberts, 
leading to the unusual situation that prior to the Second World 
War girls in the Gilberts were in general better educated than 
boys. 
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Paternalism may be said to have reached its apogee in the 
government decree of 1925 forbidding Gilbertese to make canoe 
journeys from atoll to atoll. This measure, authorized by the 
High Commissioner, was occasioned by the high death rate due 
to loss at sea. In the long run, however, the decision was a 
regrettable one, since its continued enforcement has impaired 
the navigational instinct of a people who could once have been 
numbered amongst the world’s most accomplished seafarers, 
making them more than ever dependent on the extra-Oceanic 
world, with its engines and instruments, none of which the 
people are ever likely to be able to produce for themselves. 
Moreover, as Sabatier noted, after fifteen years of the decree’s 
enforcement it could be seen that it had had no effect on the 
number of men lost at sea. The same decree was enforced, quite 
unnecessarily, in the Ellice Islands. 

Nevertheless, if the inter-World War decades can hardly be 
described as decades of advance, they can definitely be called 
decades of restoration, as is shown by the rising population in 
both island groups. By the 1930s it could be seen that if the 
growth continued at its current rate, some of the Gilbert atolls 
would be threatened with over-population — one of the peren- 
nial problems of prehistoric times. This led to the decision, 
mentioned in Chapter 6, to develop the Phoenix Islands as a 
home for the surplus population of the Gilberts. 

The political status of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands had been 
altered in 1915, with the people’s consent, from a Protectorate 
to a Crown Colony. In 1916 the boundaries of the Colony 
were extended to include Ocean Island, Fanning, and Wash- 
ington, and including three islands in the Union group which 
subsequently passed under the jurisdiction of New Zealand. 
This was partly a piece of administrative tidying-up; but in the 
context of the First World War, and in view of the fact that it 
was under German diplomatic pressure that the islands had 
become a British possession, it wore in addition the air of con- 
firming the islands’ status in a more positive form. In 1919 
Christmas Island was added to the Colony, and in 1937 the 
Phoenix Islands were incorporated, prcducing the American 
intervention already recounted. 

In the same year Japan’s aggressive designs were made 
manifest in her invasion of China. It had been realized in the 
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Western Pacific for a considerable time that every Japanese 
trader and resident in the islands was in fact an agent reporting 
geographic and political information to his government. But 
such was the European attitude towards the Japanese in those 
days that little concern was felt about this. From 1938 onwards 
it became apparent to the discerning that the invasion of China 
was not to be the end of the story. It became plain that Japan 
harboured still greater intentions, and that these might involve 
the Western Pacific. As an outcome of the First World War most 
of Germany’s Pacific possessions, including the Carolines and 
the Marshalls, had passed to Japan. In the event of further 
Japanese aggression, the Gilbert Islands, within easy striking 
distance from the Marshalls, would find themselves in the front 
line. By 1940, with Britain’s resources strained to their limit in 
the West, it could be seen that the Gilbert Islands were on the 
face of it indefensible. The question was simply whether the 
Japanese would consider the islands worth their while to take. 
British administration continued as usual, but a twilight at- 
mosphere descended upon it. This deepened as the months 
passed to December 1941, when the question at issue was 
quickly answered. 

Within forty-eight hours of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour, Japanese aircraft bombed Ocean Island, while a 
Japanese warship landed a small force on Butaritari in token 
of possession of the Gilbert Islands. ‘The warship then proceeded 
to Tarawa, where the population was informed that the islands 
were Japanese, and that no one must leave them. With this the 
warship returned to the Marshall Islands. The most momentous 
years the Western Pacific has ever known had begun. 


Gilbertese fish-hook, made from 
stalactite and human bone 
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I MUST now invite the reader to return with me to Melanesia, 
retracing our steps to the point at which we left it, which was 
1891, when Germany invited Britain to declare a Protectorate 
over the Gilbert Islands. 

The following year it became apparent that Queensland was 
not going to adhere to an undertaking given some years earlier 
to cease recruiting from the islands after a given time. Accord- 
ingly, an intensification of blackbirding might be expected. The 
Governor of Fiji, Sir John Thurston, addressed the Colonial 
Office on the urgent need for a Protectorate to be declared over 
all that part of the Solomon Islands that lay within the British 
sphere of influence under the Anglo-German demarcation 
agreement of 1886. He stressed that due to the depopulation of 
the New Hebrides, where the race was quite simply dying out, 
the Solomons would become the recruiters’ major quarry, and 
that it was essential to impose order there before this happened. 

Thurston was a paternalist in government, but the consis- 
tency with which, throughout a long career in the Pacific, he 
endeavoured to conduct affairs in the best interests of the 
Islanders is notable and admirable. Had the Whitehall bureau- 
crats understood him and given him the material support he 
deserved, the story of the Western Pacific would be considerably 
more edifying. Nor would Britain have cut the inglorious figure 
she does in it. 

Thurston’s approach in respect of the Solomons would not 
have been listened to in London, had it not been for the fortuity 
that the Colonial Office was gripped by an erroneous rumour 
that France was just about to do what Thurston was asking. 
Among the British planters and traders in the New Hebrides - 
most of them were on Vaté and Tana — rumours of a French 
take-over supplied the foremost topic of such conversation as 
they were able to indulge in between bouts of drunkenness. 
Among the Presbyterian missionaries rumour was rendered 
more trenchant by dread of French Catholicism. The trend of 
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conversation was not whether the French would take over; it 
was a question of when they would. And in letters this trend of 
thinking spread to Australia and London. 

Where the rumour arose that the French were about to take 
over the Solomons is uncertain, but in Whitehall it was realized 
that if they did, it would in effect give France a clean sweep in 
the New Hebrides. The group would be caught in a scissor grip, 
and nothing could prevent the entire region from New Cale- 
donia to the Solomons becoming a French bloc. The public 
outcry in Australia would be so violent that, as a Foreign Office 
functionary observed, it was doubtful whether any government 
in London would be able to withstand it. Reluctantly, therefore, 
and for reasons unconcerned with law and order, Thurston’s 
plea was heeded, and in June 1893 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the Solomon Islands, i.e. excluding Bougainville, 
Choiseul, and Santa Isabel. 

This move, while unquestionably beneficial to the Solomons, 
settled matters in respect of the New Hebnides, where things 
would really in the long run have gone better had one or other 
of the two nations involved been able to establish total control. 
But the claims of (principally) the Presbyterian missionaries on 
the one hand and the French settlers on the other were so 
finely balanced as to defy a political solution in favour of either 
one. John Higginson had done his utmost to secure the group 
for France, but such are the limitations of the power of one man 
in such circumstances that he had in fact produced only 
stalemate. 

Meanwhile the New Hebrideans were litterally dying out as a 
race, and of a malady infinitely more tragic than was the subtle 
malaise of the Gilbertese during the first decades of British rule. 
Bride-prices in the New Hebrides had always been high; for a 
man, marriage had always been economically a big effort. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century many men no 
longer troubled to make that effort, while many women, if they 
married, did not care much whether or not they had children. 
To have children seemed pointless. Confronted with modern 
time, across a gulf of thousands of years, they were a race 
defeated. 

As early as 1874 Robert Steel, a Presbyterian missionary on 
Aniwa, commenting on the death of a chief, wrote sadly: ‘He 
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was the last of his race. Not a male representative of his ances- 
tors remains. It is a melancholy aspect on this island that the 
people are fading away so very rapidly. One-third have died 
within eight years. Whole villages have become extinct. The 
gospel has come at the latest hour. It is now or never with them.’ 

Contrasting this with the teeming, virile, and healthy popula- 
tion described by Munilla in 1606 gives a fair idea of what had 
happened, while the inner forests of the New Hebrides to this 
day, with the evidence they show of extensive former clearings 
that must once have supported thousands of human beings, 
bear witness to the truth of the tale. It is not possible to state the 
disaster in numerical terms. Some have deduced the population 
to have been as high as one million at the time of the European 
impact. To err on the side of caution, it would probably be safe 
to say that between 1830 and 1900 the population fell from 
800,000 to 80,000, and it was still, and rapidly, falling. 

In 1901 the Commonwealth of Australia was formed, and the 
first national elections were held, bringing to power the Labour 
Party, with a programme based on working men’s rights, 
meaning Australian working men, and which spelled the doom 
of island labour recruiting. With this came the White Australia 
policy. A severely restricted amount of recruiting was permitted 
until 1904, when it was stopped entirely. By 1906 every Pacific 
Islander in Australia had been repatriated. The Australian 
working man at last brought justice to bear on a detestable 
trade, but too late to stem the population disaster. 

Many of the returned labourers had been doing reasonably 
well in Queensland, where a number of Christian missions, 
mainly Evangelical, had been working among them. Such men, 
many of them with wives and children, returned to their 
ancestral homes as active church-going Christians, and with a 
broadened outlook on life. Their return was decisive to Chris- 
tianity in the New Hebrides. Where people spurned the 
missionaries’ words, they gave heed to the advice of their own 
kith and kin. The first decade of this century consequently 
witnessed a great expansion of mission influence. 

In the Presbyterian areas this produced the establishment of 
complete societies, severely puritanical in tone, earlier described 
as characteristic of this type of Non-Conformist Christianity. 
The number of European missionaries in the group varied, due 
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to the toll of death and disease among them. There were seldom 
more than twenty at any one time. The great days of fund-raising 
in Australia were over; the mission was critically short of funds. 
The outcome was that the rapid spread of Presbyterianism 
was accomplished with even less European supervision than 
usual. There being no kings in the New Hebrides, the societies 
so formed wore the guise of small village republics, under an 
authoritarian committee of church elders, with the pastor 
figuring as justiciar. There was the usual pattern of ‘courts’ and 
fines, excessive prohibitions on Sabbath-breaking and all forms 
of entertainment. Most communities had their own ‘police 
force’, its members chosen for their religious zeal and devotion 
to exposing and prosecuting sin. Some communities even had 
public whipping posts which, as in medieval Europe, tended to 
become the focal point of society, as well as, in a sense, its em- 
blem. Where the pastor was a European there were sometimes 
added rigours. Due to depopulation, communities were by this 
time very scattered, difficult for a pastor to keep his eye on. In 
numerous Cases entire communities were systematically brow- 
beaten into leaving their homes and gathering together in 
villages, where their activities could be more closely scrutinized. 
There being no civil government affecting New Hebrideans, all 
of this took place without leave of any restraining authority. 
These rigidly joyless communities in effect embodied govern- 
ment, the only government there was. But at least there was 
peace — peace amid which the population steadily dwindled. 
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The Europeans meanwhile pursued a curiously separate 
existence, insulated from these Presbyterian developments, 
most of which took place in areas remote from European habi- 
tation. The main centre of European residence shifted during 
the 1880s from the British stronghold at Havannah Harbour to 
the predominantly French stronghold of what in due course 
became Port-Vila, on the other side of the same island. In the 
absence of any real government various attempts were made to 
set up municipal rule. Of these the best-known is the muni- 
cipality of Franceville, set up by the French at Vila in 1889, and 
enjoying the support of British residents. Having no executive 
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force at its disposal, it was not particularly effective as an 
institution, and the refusal of both Britain and France to 
recognize it soon brought about its demise. But it demonstrated 
the crying absurdity of the islands being left in their amorphous 
political state. For the French there was not even any means of 
getting legally married in the New Hebrides. 

But the most serious problems concerned land ownership. 
The epoch of systematic land acquisition started by Higginson 
had quickly deteriorated into a buying spree, French and 
British, involving many islands. In some cases the purchases, 
made from chiefs, had been defined on the ground, and 
registered in Fiji or New Caledonia in more or less recognizable 
terms. But there were numerous other cases in which the pur- 
chasers had not even landed from their ships, but had ‘bought’ 
(the less said about purchase values the better) large tracts 
delimited by scarcely discernible features, such as a tree (blown 
down the following year in a cyclone), or by the land boundaries 
of a non-existent village, the ‘sellers’ often being charlatans with 
no right to sell. Had one added up the total acreage ‘sold’ by 
New Hebrideans during this period, it would almost certainly 
have exceeded the group in extent. 

Furthermore, remembering the concept of mana, it will be 
appreciated at once that there was traditionally no such thing 
to a New Hebridean as the permanent alienation of land. An 
island is an indivisible unit, with its own mana. Therefore, even 
in cases of genuine and clearly defined sales, whatever it was 
that the New Hebridean thought he was selling, it could not 
have been more than the usufruct, the concept of alienation 
being unknown, and indeed ridiculous, since in terms of mana 
it denotes a physical impossibility. Inevitably, even with the 
most responsible settlers, there were difficulties with Islanders 
whenever a plantation area was extended, and above all fenced, 
even when a proper agreement existed. 

The most authoritative and forceful statements concerning 
the importance of land-ownership problems — though made 
without understanding of the semantic differences underlying 
the entire subject — came from the officers of the Anglo-French 
Joint Naval Commission, who since 1887 had been supplying 
such little government as existed. The Commission had specific- 
ally been given no jurisdiction in land matters. Since the bulk 
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A dense coconut plantation on south Abemama in the Gilbert 
Islands. Copra — and the export of phosphate rock from Ocean 
Island — is the basis of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands’ economy. The 
coconut tree also yields food, drink and house-building material. 
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A cocoa-processing plant on Malaita in the Solomons where cocoa is being 
developed as a cash crop second to copra. Below: these pure Charolais calves are 
the first to be born in the New Hebrides. The breed is also being used to improve 
other strains of cattle already established in the Condominium. 
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Experiments with rice carried out at Ilu Farm, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, 


are inspected by the Duke of Kent during his visit to the Protectorate in 1969. 
Below: this was a village in the New Hebrides — until struck by a hurricane. 


Between November and April cyclones can occur, damaging crops and buildings. 


Rice harvesting in the Solomons. Increasing tonnages are being obtained from 
the Guadalcanal Plains, where mechanized grain farming has been pioneered. 


Below: timber is a major industry in the Solomons. It is largely sold to Japan in 
the form of hardwood logs. 
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Building dams and 
bridges are 
examples of the 
public works being 
carried out in all 
three groups of 
islands to improve 
the quality of life 
and speed econ- 
omic development. 


The Western Pacific High Commission territories comprise a total 
land area half the size of Portugal, set in a water area approximately 
the size of Australia. Some three million square miles of Pacific 
Ocean surround — and dominate — the lives of the Islanders, and 
contacts between them and with the rest of the world are still 
mainly by boat. Above: a government canoe in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. Opposite above: small ships arrive at Auki, Malaita, 
Solomon Islands. Opposite below: the outboard motor is revolutioniz- 
ing travel by canoe. 
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Fishing nets drying in Tikopia. This small, lone and southernmost of the Solomons 
is the home of a Polynesian community. Below: Islanders all over the Pacific 
benefit from this boat-building school on Malaita, Solomon Islands. 
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of all important matters brought before them concerned land, 
the officers were well-placed to explain the anomaly of their 
position, as of (though more discreetly) the anomaly of what 
Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay had wrought. 

As a result of these representations, Britain in 1901 suggested 
to France that a joint commission be set up to examine all 
non-native titles to land in the New Hebrides. France agreed 
in principle, but was wary of the British manner of proceeding. 
The British proposal envisaged an examination of all land 
titles, to determine whether the land had been acquired with 
proper understanding on both sides, whether the boundaries 
had been demarcated, and whether a proper price had been 
paid. A fairly recent investigation of this kind made by the 
British in Samoa had resulted in nine-tenths of all European 
land claims being invalidated. The French, the largest land- 
holders in the New Hebrides, had no intention of seeing them- 
selves submitted to a repetition of this. Protracted negotiations 
followed between London and Paris. 

Concurrently, in 1901, powers similar to those of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific were conferred by the 
French Government on the Governor of New Caledonia in 
respect of the New Hebrides. Next year Deputy High Com- 
missioners were appointed by both countries, with authority 
over their own nationals in the group. The ineluctable political 
solution was approaching. 

Early in 1906 an Anglo-French Conference was convened in 
London to ‘endeavour to elaborate some form of administration 
which should have the effects of a Condominium or Joint 
Protectorate without the name’. Agreement was quickly 
reached on the main outlines. “The New Hebrides were to be 
neutral territory, with no power exercising separate control. 
There were to be two Resident Commissioners, enforcing 
identical regulations affecting the nationals of both powers in 
such matters as recruiting [this now referred to local recruiting 
for plantations, etc.] and the sale of arms and liquor. A joint 
court composed of three judges, one a neutral, was to exercise 
jurisdiction in land and other disputes.’? 

On the subject of landholdings, discussion was less smooth. 


1Scarr, op. cit. 
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In the end the British, basically opposed to the principle of 
European settlement and land-ownership in dependent terri- 
tories, reluctantly gave in to the French demands, which were 
that all European-owned land purchased from other Europeans 
prior to 1 January 1896 should be regarded as validly held, and 
that the same should apply to all land purchased from Islanders 
and registered in Fiji or New Caledonia prior to the same date, 
unless challenged by the former owners. This arrangement 
assured the holdings of the Société Francaise des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides, purchased by Higginson and amounting to 300,000 
hectares, and virtually assured another 300,000 hectares pur- 
chased from Islanders. 

Thus came into existence one of the most extraordinary forms 
of government the world has ever seen, beset with almost as 
many problems today as it was on the day of its inauguration. 
With two parallel and radically divergent systems of govern- 
ment and law, and with large tracts of land deemed European- 
owned at the dictate of two European powers, the ‘indepen- 
dence’ of the New Hebrides was ‘safeguarded’. Once again, 
however, despite all its anomalies and shortcomings, it was an 
improvement on what had preceded it. 


* ¥ * * 


Only just, though, to begin with. There were over 640 
Europeans in the group at this time — planters, missionaries 
(their families sent the numbers up on the British side) and 
traders. Over half of them lived on Vaté, and two-thirds of them 
were French. From the start, the British side in the Con- 
dominium pursued a more modest course than the French. 
Neither Westminster nor Whitehall had the least enthusiasm 
for the New Hebrides or the solution there. Britain had agreed 
to the Condominium solely in the interests of Australia. If it 
had not been for Australia she would willingly at that junc- 
ture — the moment of the Entente Cordiale — have seen the 
islands become French. Nor was the High Commissioner in 
Fiji enthusiastic. With the establishment of Protectorates in the 
Solomons and the Gilberts the scope of his responsibilities had 
increased, but with only a marginal increase in his extremely 
slender resources. The Condominium appeared to him in the 
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guise of an added burden, and a complex one. 

The High Commissioner at this time was Sir Everard im 
Thurn, and he appointed as his deputy in the New Hebrides — 
the first British Resident Commissioner — Merton King, hitherto 
secretary to the High Commission, who held the post at Vila 
for seventeen years. The selection was wise. King was a model of 
tact with his French opposite number — a series of them, they 
seldom stayed long in these early days. For this he was con- 
demned by the British residents, who considered him weak and 
dilatory. 

In fact, he was not so weak as he might appear. The French 
in that decade — the zenith of France’s expansion as a colonial 
power — were in a mood of exalted self-confidence, reflected all 
too plainly in Vila, where regardless of official opinion in Paris, 
local French opinion, held by functionary and planter alike, 
was convinced — nay, determined — that the Condominium 
would be a temporary expedient, prior to the New Hebrides 
becoming French. This prevailing mood caused the French to 
overstep the mark in numerous respects, enabling Merton King 
to pinpoint the weaknesses in the system devised under the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1906, all of which was rectified 
in the much-improved Protocol of 1914, which is the con- 
stitutional basis of the present government. The Condominium 
was a unique experiment in government, and King’s cautious 
and accommodating approach was what was required. 

Vila to this day reflects this first decade of the Condominium. 
Dominating the scene, in a magnificent hillside position, stands 
the French Residency, fronted by an imposingly high flagstaff. 
Indeed, entering Vila harbour one navigates on an alignment 
of which the topmost point is that flagstaff. The British Resi- 
dency is located on the small, wooded and tumpy islet of 
Iririki, in the harbour. Early visitors quickly discerned the 
symbolism in the fact that the tricolour of France flew majestic- 
ally on a height, while the Union Jack flew lower down, 
modestly screened by trees. 

From the start the government took its present triple form. 
Technically the headquarters of government was the Con- 
dominium secretariat, of which the two Resident Com- 
missioners were equally in charge, and which handled matters 
affecting the New Hebrides as a whole, as defined by the 
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Convention, later modified by the Protocol. In addition, each 
Resident Commissioner had his own secretariat, dealing with 
matters relating to his own nationals. Government at first only 
reached out to the New Hebrideans in matters in which 
Europeans were involved. 

Law took a similar triple form. The Joint Court dealt solely 
with ‘infractions’ of the Convention, not with criminal cases, 
which were heard in two National Courts. Foreigners of 
nationality other than British and French were required within 
six months of arrival to state whether they wished to be treated 
under British or French law. The French delegates at the 
Anglo-French Conference of 1906 had privately congratulated 
themselves on having won so wide a jurisdiction for the National 
Courts at the expense of the supposedly neutral Joint Court. 
The Joint Court had no powers of enforcement. When it gave 
a judgment, this had to be enforced by the Resident Com- 
missioner of the appropriate nationality. Basic to this was the 
French fear that if British officials, with their greater scrupu- 
lousness over labour matters and the treatment of natives in 
general, were permitted joint control in such fields, it would 
be damaging to French interests. By minimizing to the utmost 
the powers of the neutral judiciary and administration, it was 
intended to use the leverage thus gained to make French 
interests paramount throughout the group. The system pro- 
duced the situation wherein, while Britons involved in criminal 
cases were properly tried and punished, a lax interpretation of 
French law, coupled with a liberal use of its loopholes, permitted 
crimes and irregularities over which the British had no say. 

The Joint Court was set up in 1910, its neutral President 
being a judge appointed by Spain. Even in land cases, its 
original raison d’étre, it found itself paralyzed by circumstances. 
Most of the cases which New Hebrideans could have brought 
before the Joint Court, once they knew what it was, concerned 
land on islands other than Vaté. The judges themselves could 
not leave Vila, since there was no accommodation for them 
elsewhere, nor had they a ship. When a special advocate for 
native cases was appointed, his efforts to collect such cases 
were thwarted similarly. Ships called at islands for a matter of 
hours only, and might not call again for months; often there 
was no transport at all. To collect six cases under such condi- 
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tions would entail giving up about a year to it. 

The first person to give the Joint Court some real work was 
Edward Jacomb, who in 1911 resigned his post as secretary at 
the British Residency to set up as an advocate. Trained in law 
at the University of Paris, and with a good grasp of British 
law, he was well equipped to grasp the niceties of the Joint 
Court. He began by persuading New Hebridean labourers 
with grievances on Vaté to engage him to plead their causes. 
Later he extended his work to other islands. In this way he 
pioneered an awareness among the New Hebrideans that the 
Condominium existed to protect their rights. But as most of the 
irregularities thus exposed concerned French-owned planta- 
tions, he aroused many French settlers to fury. Their news- 
paper, Le Néo-Hébridais, founded in 1909 and a classic example 
of the ‘colon’ mentality of those times, fulminated against the 
natives being encouraged to consider themselves to be any 
better than they were. Of the early Condominium days it 
could truly be said of the two nationalities that they were, in 
the Chinese phrase, ‘two in a bed with a different dream’. 

The Convention gave the Resident Commissioners juris- 
diction over native chiefs, and powers to enforce law and order; 
but the development of district administration came very 
slowly. The first district officers were called Condominium 
Agents, later changed to District Agents. By 1912 there were 
three: a Frenchman on Malekula, and two Britons on Espiritu 
Santo and Tana respectively. 

These appointments were regarded by the Presbyterians as 
an encroachment on their power, which in some places was 
absolute. One of these places was Tana, which was ruled with 
a rod of iron by two European missionaries, a Scot and an 
Ulsterman, who behaved as if they considered themselves to be 
direct mouthpieces of the vengeful God they taught. W. Wilkes, 
the first Condominium Agent, referred to their ‘ “‘mailed fist’’ 
type of evangelization’ such as he said he had seen nowhere 
else in the Pacific. 

The society which they had produced on Tana consisted of 
two castes, the clothed (Christian) and the unclothed. The 
former looked down on the latter with unspeakable contempt, 
considering them ‘sons of perdition’. Moreover, the Presby- 
terian ‘courts’ and their ‘policemen’ now controlled the entire 
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island, with the result that the non-Christians were subject to 
the rigorous Presbyterian ‘laws’. If, for example, they drank 
kava or sang, they were liable to be raided by the ‘police’, 
arrested and brought to ‘court’, where the injustice with which 
they were treated was augmented by the fact that they were 
regarded as outcasts. Thanks to these two Europeans, the non- 
Christian families of Tana had virtually ceased to have the 
right to live in their own way on their own island. 

Wilkes, while admitting that Presbyterian rule was ‘perhaps 
a distinct advance’ on the earlier anarchy, described it as 
‘defective and brutal’, and took steps to ensure that non- 
Christians were treated with justice. He was greatly aided in 
1912, when the Resident Commissioners jointly visited Tana, 
and ordered that the only court recognized by the Con- 
dominium was that of its Agent. The European missionaries 
thereupon took to packing the court with their zealots as a 
means of intimidating pagan complainants. Against Wilkes him- 
self they launched a campaign of personal vilification, conducted 
through correspondence with the Resident Commissioner, their 
friends in Australia, and every quarter of influence they could 
contact, with the aim of bringing about his removal. The 
depths of falsehood and iniquity to which they sank in this 
correspondence show how accurate Wilkes’ opinion of them was. 

In 1915 Wilkes solved their problem for them by resigning 
in order to serve in the First World War. There being no replace- 
ment for him, the Presbyterians were left to prosecute their 
purposes with undisturbed vigour and severity. This, under 
various missionaries, they continued to do for another twenty- 
five years, until the Jonfrum movement (see Chapter 25), 
shattered Christianity on Tana, probably for ever. 

Spasmodic attempts such as this to organize district adminis- 
tration, each attempt brought to an end by fortuitous or un- 
foreseen circumstances, were all that was achieved in the New 
Hebrides before the Second World War ushered in a new era. 

But already by 1913 the constitutional defects of the Con- 
vention were clear in London, as also was the need to assure 
France that Britain, having taken her decision, did not intend 
to withdraw. In that year a request was made to France for 
another conference on the New Hebrides. This met on the eve 
of the First World War, producing the Anglo-French Protocol 
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of 1914, which due to war and post-war conditions was not 
put into effect until 1922. 

At the conference the French still sought to maintain a 
position of imbalance weighted in their favour. But it was 
a rearguard action, and the Protocol produced about as fine a 
balance as is ever likely to be achieved between two divergent 
legal, administrative, and social systems. The powers of the 
Joint Court were enlarged — in particular, to include serious 
offences by one New Hebridean against another, and which 
by inference expanded the entire scope and responsibility of 
the Condominium government. The enforcement of the Joint 
Court’s judgments became the duty of the Resident Com- 
missioners acting in concert. This meant that everyone, regard- 
less of race or nationality, received justice in the same measure. 
Native Courts were to be set up to handle minor offences, but 
as no provision existed for training native magistrates, this 
remained for many years a dead letter. 

Where the British failed to break the French rearguard action 
was on the question of district administration. It would have 
been simpler and more economical if District Agents could 
have been appointed, as they originally were, one per district, 
French or British as the case might be. This, however, ran into 
the rooted objection of the French settlers to allowing their 
plantations to be inspected by British officials, a point on which 
the French had been adamant since the day of the Con- 
dominium’s inauguration. At the root of this lay the funda- 
mental French belief that the British did not ‘understand the 
mentality of the indigéne’, and often insisted in consequence on 
his being accorded standards higher than those he expected, 
with results affecting his amenability to discipline. The final 
agreement involved the expensive compromise of dual adminis- 
tration being extended to the district, 1.e. each district would 
have two Agents, two offices, two courts, two police forces, etc. 
When, many years afterwards, permanent district adminis- 
tration at last came to the New Hebrides, this agreement was 
adhered to. 

In reality, however, the French need not, by means of 
devious judicial and political safeguards, have taken such 
trouble to assure their dominant economic position in the 
islands. This was safeguarded naturally by French volonté to 
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live in and develop the islands, by that Latin capacity for 
making oneself at home in a colony, which is all but entirely 
absent from the British mentality. In the years that followed, 
the truth of this asserted itself. French predominance came 
without the need for protective legislation. 

Small things indicated this. The currency used by the Con- 
dominium Treasury was French. In 1916 the first radio- 
telegraph service was installed by the French. As protocol 
demanded, the service was administratively twin-headed, but 
as it connected with Nouméa it was advisable for Britons to 
send their messages in French, since in English they tended to 
arrive corrupt. 

By 1920 the number of Europeans in the group had risen to 
946, the French outnumbering the British by 150 per cent. In 
addition, there were 354 people of other nationalities and races, 
the largest single group being French-speaking Tongkingese. 
On the English-speaking side there were a few Chinese from 
Hong Kong. 

Apart from gin, whisky, and biscuits, Britain exported 
nothing to the New Hebrides. The import situation there in 
1929, on the eve of the Great Slump, was that wines were 
practically all French, beers were mostly German and Dutch, 
canned goods were American, French, Portuguese, Australian, 
and Canadian. Canned milk was exclusively Swiss, gasolene 
American, flour Australian, cigarettes French. Rice, the largest 
import, came from various countries in East Asia. Ninety per cent 
of the sugar came from Java, 10 per cent from Martinique. Cars 
were French or American. Gunny sacks came from Calcutta. 

With all this, there was still no complete system of native 
administration, while the indigenous population continued to 
diminish, though since 1920 the rate of decline was thought to 
have lessened slightly. 

The French Marist mission, first established at Vila in 1885, 
ran a school for French children, and there was an up-to-date 
French hospital, staffed by nuns, and with a military surgeon 
in charge. There were no government schools. On the British 
side, education extended to New Hebrideans and was con- 
ducted entirely by missions, as also were such medical services 
as existed. In 1911 the Presbyterians had established a Paton 
Memorial Hospital, situated on the islet of Iririki adjacent to 
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the British Residency — another piece of Vila symbolism which 
French visitors did not fail to notice. The mission also had 
small hospitals at Santo, at Walaha on the island of Omba, and 
on Tana. These, however, had to be closed down on occasion 
owing to lack of medical men; the one on Tana opened and 
closed more than once during the 1920s. Between the two 
world wars the mission, in fact, was chronically short of 
personnel and low in funds. It began the decade with only 
eleven Europeans in the group. 

The scholarly W. H. R. Rivers, whose History of Melanesian 
Society was published in 1914, expressed his views on depopu- 
lation more clearly than anyone else. It is paradoxical that, 
while the Presbyterian mission was doing its utmost to keep its 
hospitals going, it was to mission influence that Rivers attributed 
the continuing decline in the New Hebridean population. 
Writing in 1923, he observed that ‘the people have been 
deprived of nearly all that gives interest to their lives’, and that 
this loss of interest — the basic cause of population decline — 
had been brought about by ‘unintelligent and undiscriminating 
action towards native institutions’. He continued regretfully: 
‘The fact that the natives take interest in, and derive pleasure 
from, such or such an institution seems sufficient to ensure its 
discouragement and ultimate suppression.’ 

The Great Slump of 1929-31 crippled the New Hebrides 
economically. Catastrophe, which would have meant the com- 
plete withdrawal of civil government (and it came very near 
to this), was only averted by France and Britain jointly agreeing 
to subsidize the administration, which they were obliged to do 
for a few years. 

For the planter or investor with reasonable capital backing, 
the New Hebrides had at best offered only modest returns. For 
the majority of planters, mainly French and without much 
private capital, existence had always tended to be marginal. 
The islands exported only copra, maize and coffee in any 
significant quantity. With the international collapse of these 
markets, the marginal point of many people’s existence was 
overtaken. Revenue being unraisable, the Condominium ad- 
ministration, which had never been anything but inadequate 
to the real needs of the group, was reduced to lower and more 
restricted levels of activity; and thus, as is the manner of 
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governments without strong leadership, it remained. Thus 
indeed it might have remained indefinitely, had it not been for 
the Pacific War. Due to the low salaries which were all the 
joint administration could offer, the group generally attracted 
a low quality of recruit. Government throughout the 1930s 
remained at a virtual standstill. The official British report on 
the group for 1939-41 described it as ‘a very poverty-stricken 
joint administration’. Surplus funds stood at £10,000. 

Such economic revival as took place after the Great Slump 
was due entirely to French initiative, in particular to the system 
of tariff preferences introduced by the French Government in 
1936, and to the relatively favourable freight rates offered by 
Messageries Maritimes. By 1938 the effect of these measures 
could be felt in the New Hebrides, and inevitably this resulted 
in more commerce being attracted into French channels. Where 
formerly the group’s copra had gone to the United States, and 
a large proportion of its other exports to Australia, by 1938 
99 per cent of the copra, 99 per cent of the coffee, and all the 
cocoa were going to France, while marine products were divided 
almost equally between France and Australia. Australia too 
was taking more interest in the group as an export market ; 
50 per cent of the total imports were now Australian. Britain’s 
trade with the New Hebrides had dwindled into insignificance. 

The same period marks the lowest point in the fall of the 
indigenous population. So far as can be ascertained, this point 
was reached around 1936, and it seems to have remained 
static for about ten years. For the larger islands, such as 
Espiritu Santo and Malekula, no reliable figures exist, since 
the interior of such islands had never been demographically 
penetrated. But for some of the smaller islands there are 
reasonably exact figures. These may be taken to reflect a more 
or less general trend. 

Eromanga in 1861 had a population of about 6,000, of whom 
one-third died of measles that year. By 1884 the number had 
further shrunk to 2,200. In 1936 the population was 391. The 
population of Aneitom, estimated at about 3,000 when the 
missionaries first arrived there, had by 1871 fallen to 1,500. In 
1936 there were 216 inhabitants. As late as 1893 a quarter of 
the population of Futuna died of dysentery, but the violence 
of these epidemics diminished as resistance was developed. In 
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the present century the continued decline is more attributable 
to the causes defined by W. H. R. Rivers, which might perhaps 
be summarized as the loss of the subconscious will to live. The 
conscious will, perhaps integral to man, remained. It was all 
that did. 

What exactly the total population fell to is impossible to say. 
The official estimate given in 1934 was ‘between 40-60,000 
natives’ — a glaring revelation of how little contact there was 
between government and people — after which, unconscious of 
irony, the report added that there were 2,301 non-natives. 
Indeed, had civil government folded up that year, this particular 
sentence could have served it well as an epitaph. 

Forty thousand, then, is the lowest that official estimates are 
prepared to take it. But there are reasons for supposing that it 
was in fact lower than this. This is particularly suggested by 
the evidence of anthropologists and others who lived and 
travelled in the tribal interior of the larger islands during the 
1930s, and whose estimates for the whole group, based on what 
they had seen, were invariably lower, one as low as 25,000. 

In any case, whatever the real figure was, this is the most 
dreadful story in the Pacific. Nor can the nations concerned 
wash their hands of it as chose faite. Nor indeed at the present 
time are they doing so. But it took the Second World War and 
the thinking of another generation to bring this about. 


Pearl shell ornaments from the New Hebrides 
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22. ONE MAN AND SIXPENCE 


Patu earlier chapters it will be recalled how the Anglican 
Mission, which in the history of Christianity in the Pacific 
stands in a class entirely on its own, began its work at Auckland, 
then advanced to Norfolk Island and to Mota, in the Banks 
Islands, all the time drawing nearer to the actual target, which 
in some indefinable way was the Solomon Islands. Few would 
have troubled to analyze why this was so; it was something 
that simply occurred. The Solomon Islands, of course, had the 
reputation of being the most dangerous region in the Pacific; 
this, for men like the Selwyns and Patteson, was in itself an 
irresistible challenge. No other mission was working there; this, 
for the fruitful planting of Christian civilization, was an 
important advantage. But at the back of it all, perhaps, lay 
a manner of thinking which stemmed from Bishop Patteson’s 
assessment of the character and quality of the Islanders, who, 
as experience showed, responded to the self-reliant, stand-up- 
for-yourself, Anglican brand of Christianity, in which the spirit 
of Christ is subtly laced with the spirit of Eton. The people of 
the Banks and Torres groups were included in this assessment, 
their culture and character being closer to the Solomons in 
these respects than to the larger islands of the New Hebrides. 
For the target to be gained, the problem was how to plant the 
first settlement of peace and security in a region locked in the 
coils of unmitigated and deteriorating savagery. 

The key man in this was Charles Sapibuana, a native of the 
Florida Islands, the first Solomon Islander to become an 
ordained priest, and the islands’ first modern musician, being 
a talented organist. In 1877 Sapibuana was planted on his 
own islands, where against fearful opposition and in constant 
danger of his life he managed to gather around him a group 
of adherents, with whom he founded what was in effect the 
first Christian village. It took him two years to reach this point. 

A year later, in October 1880, the commanding officer and 
four sailors from a small naval sloop, H.M.s. Sandfly, were mur- 
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dered by head-hunters at Mandoliana in the same Florida group, 
which is small, and where news travels fast. After a few weeks 
a larger naval vessel came on a reprisal mission, and indis- 
criminately shelled villages in the area, placing Sapibuana and 
his disciples in a position where their lives hung on a thread. 
The Royal Navy being determined to punish the real culprits 
in the Sandfly incident, in May 1881 H.M.s. Cormorant arrived, this 
time bringing as a passenger the Bishop of Melanesia, John 
Richardson Selwyn. 

In an act of remarkable courage, tact and calm, entirely in 
the family tradition, the Bishop went ashore alone and per- 
suaded the local chief, Kalekona, to sit down on the beach 
and talk to him. There he reasoned him into giving up the 
murderers, one of whom was Kalekona’s own son. A naval 
contingent then landed. The murderers’ ringleader was hanged 
from the tree from which he had shot Sandfly’s commanding 
officer; the other murderers were shot. 

It seems extraordinary that this form of reprisal, coming as it 
did after the first indiscriminate reprisal, should have achieved 
anything other than to decpen animosity. Bishop Selwyn had 
grave misgivings about participating in the matter. But the 
evidence of the Melanesian Mission is emphatic. The Islanders 
lived in constant fear of head-hunters. To see them specifically 
punished was a form of justice everyone understood, and the 
incident had a remarkable effect throughout the Florida 
Islands. For the first time people had seen that power could be 
combined with justice — one of the things Sapibuana was 
teaching. Mysteriously, the little Christian village found it was 
no longer in such danger. It began to enlarge. Eighteen 
months later, Kalekona and all his people threw away their 
magic charms and relics, and turned up in a body at Sapi- 
buana’s school, asking to be taught. 

This event shook the group. The Florida Islands had six 
reasonably powerful chiefs, of whom Kalekona was one, and 
they all spoke the same language. That he, of all of them, should 
side with the Christians, who had shot his son, whose warships 
had shelled his people, and whom he had every reason to hate, 
was portentous. The rest began to follow suit. Within months 
an extraordinary change took place. Ground formerly held 
sacred was freely walked on; tambu beaches became places 
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where children played; the sorcerers made inquiries about the 
new religion; magical ceremonies died out as the people and 
the sorcerers became progressively less interested in them. The 
entire atmosphere became more relaxed and free. The situation 
having become more than Charles Sapibuana could cope with 
on his own, he was soon joined by the first resident European 
mission priest, Alfred Penny. 

The chiefs being taught like their subjects, their power 
inevitably waned, particularly because that power had ulti- 
mately resided in magic, belief in which was dying out. This 
was the moment at which, in a Non-Conformist community, 
the pastor, whether European or Melanesian, would have 
started to wield power, leading to the establishment of a 
despotism. How the Anglicans handled this situation, which 
invariably arose wherever Christianity was planted, thus has 
a special interest. 

The second European missionary on Florida, Holford Plant, 
realized that a power vacuum was being created, and that the 
Church ran the risk of having to assume temporal power, in the 
absence of any government. Accordingly, in 1887, he sum- 
moned the teachers and leading men throughout the group, and 
formed what he jokingly called a ‘parliament’. He ‘opened’ and 
‘closed’ parliament, and presided at its debates when requested, 
but otherwise left it to run public affairs. This it did to good 
effect, leaving the Church to its proper business. As to laws and 
prohibitions, the parliament was an enactment of Patteson’s 
fundamental advice on island customs: ‘When the people be- 
come Christian they will decide for themselves which customs 
are evil and must be given up.’ Precisely this happened, inter- 
vention only being required to restrain the over-zealous. 

Holford Plant also used the parliament as a forum for 
explaining his hope that Britain would one day extend a 
Protectorate over the Solomon Islands, and telling the people 
what this meant. It is hardly surprising, with this careful 
preparation, that when that day came, a site in the Florida 
Islands was chosen as the seat of government. 


% * * * 


Elsewhere in the Solomons the Mission’s progress was slower, 
due principally to the people’s experience of European traders 
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and crooks of one kind and another. As the Mission’s report 
noted of San Cristobal in 1879: ‘No one can be more friendly 
than the natives are all along the San Cristobal coast, but that 
is all. They have seen much of the white man and do not want 
his religion.’ 

Malaita men were in particular demand in the labour trade, 
having proved themselves hard-working and reliable. On this 
island, accordingly, labour recruiters actively resisted mission 
influence, with the outcome that, except for small isolated spots 
where the Mission was able to gain a foothold, savagery con- 
tinued. 

The reader will recall the earlier description (Chapter 15) of 
the growth of this savagery, which was rapidly bringing about 
the total disintegration of society. The state to which many of 
the islands had sunk by the 1880s is shown at its clearest in the 
writings of Charles Morris Woodford, whose book A Naturalist 
among the Head-Hunters was published in 1890. Cannibalism and 
killing had in many places become the ordinary run of life. Men 
killed children with indifference and roasted them. Mothers 
were equally indifferent. New-born babies were considered 
tasty, and if a mother was deprived of one, she would ease her 
breasts by suckling a piglet instead. Brutality had reached such 
a pitch that it was brutality no more; it was normal. 

Apart from the Florida Islands, the Melanesian Mission 
achieved its most notable success on Santa Isabel. The mission 
there was started at Bugotu, at the south-eastern end of the 
island, by Mano Wadrokal, a Loyalty Islander of tremendous 
energy and equally tremendous temper, of which all stood in 
dread. He was nevertheless one of the best-loved members of the 
mission staff, and one of whom there are numerous comic 
anecdotes. On Santa Isabel it was not the comic side that pre- 
vailed, however — it seldom was in these dangerous islands. By 
accident Wadrokal became unfortunately involved in a quarrel 
with the chief, named Bera, and had to be transferred. But he 
had made an impression; and when a little later the chief died, 
his last commands were significant: ‘Let no man die because 
of me. Let no trees be cut down or houses burnt. Let there be 
no head-hunting expeditions — all that has passed away.’ 

Bera was succeeded by his son Soga. The Melanesian Mission 
had recently acquired the services of its first qualified physician, 
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Dr. H. P. Welchman — he was also an ordained priest. On a visit 
to Santa Isabel in 1886 he chanced to arrive at the time of an 
influenza epidemic, which he succeeded in drastically mini- 
mizing, thereby greatly impressing the new chief. Thereafter, 
under Soga’s influence, the mission prospered. In 1889 Bishop 
John Selwyn baptized Soga and his wife (his other wives he dis- 
posed of, it is unrelated how or to whom) and seventy of his 
people. 

A truly astonishing development then followed. No man of 
Melanesia ever did more for civilization and Christianity than 
did Soga. Using his influence with other chiefs, and learning 
for the first time to use that influence in interests other than 
those of war, he was more than any other man responsible for 
the transformation of the whole of Santa Isabel, a large island, 
from a state of perpetual bloodshed to a state of peace. Under 
his protection Welchman was able to extend the work of the 
mission to nearly every village on the island. Schools and 
churches arose; teachers were selected and trained. Within nine 
years nearly the entire population was receiving Christian 
instruction, and had either been baptized or was on the way to 
being. Soga himself learned to read and write, and when he had 
the time would devote hours on end to assisting in the transla- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel into his own language. Characteris- 
tically he died, in 1898, on his way back from a mission into the 
interior to persuade the bush people to let their first boy go with 
the Bishop for training. 

All of this occurred when Santa Isabel was German. In 1886 
the Germans had taken over their part cf the Solomons. This 
in the main meant disarming the people, and by means of naval 
patrols preventing the further sale of firearms to them. There 
was no resident civil administration on Santa Isabel and 
Choisceul. 

From the outset the Germans had promoted the use of 
pidgin English in their Pacific possessions — the first European 
nation to do so — and they were not unfavourably disposed to the 
extension of Anglican influence on Santa Isabel, believing 
(rightly) that it bore no political or commercial threat to them. 
They were, however, extremely strict and thorough in imposing 
the international agreement prohibiting the sale of firearms to 
Islanders. 
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This agreement was in practice a farce. France signed it, but 
took no serious measures to enforce it. Britain signed it, but was 
so ineffectual in enforcement that her signature made no 
difference. The United States would have nothing to do with 
it (a number of arms dealers in the Western Pacific were 
American). Only the Germans signed the agreement and 
conscientiously enforced it. 

This for Santa Isabel was a mixed blessing. That the Islanders 
had been disarmed by the Germans was for Soga and Welch- 
man a decided advantage on the northern side of the island. 
But on the southern side, exposed to the raids of the New’ 
Georgia head-hunters (liberally supplied with arms from Aus- 
tralian, American, and French sources), disarmament was dis- 
astrous, leading to the total depopulation of this side of the 
island. The people of Choiseul, similarly disarmed by the Ger- 
mans, and equally if not more exposed to New Georgian 
depredations, found means of re-arming themselves surrepti- 
tiously, and thus did not suffer to the same degree as did the 
hapless people of Santa Isabel. 

Here Britain, by a combination of ignorance and negligence, 
placed herself by default in the prime position of responsibility. 
She had signed the Anglo-German demarcation agreement. 
Germany expected her to assume control over her section of the 
group, and disarm the people, just as the Germans did in their 
section. Modest naval patrols by the two nations would be 
adequate to put a stop to the New Georgia forays. Instead, 
Britain did nothing. The German naval force was inadequate for 
the maintenance of constant patrols on these particular coasts, 
besides which the New Georgia raiders were extremely cunning, 
disguising their forays under the appearance of friendly visits. 
New Georgia, furthermore, was in the British sphere. 

Few Britons, then or later, understood what was happening. 
One of those few who did was Woodford, though not even he 
seems to have realized the true extent of the atrocity being 
perpetrated. But certainly this general situation, of disarmed 
Islanders being exposed to the raids of head-hunters armed to 
the teeth, was one of the motives behind his book, in which he 
put this concealed plea: ‘I know no place where firm and 
paternal government would sooner produce beneficial results 
than in the Solomons . . . while I believe that the natives them- 
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selves would not be slow to recognize the advantages of in- 
creased security to life and property. Here is an object worthy 
indeed of the devotion of one’s life.’ 


* i * * 


In retrospect, they are words that read like a forewarning of 
what was to come. But few, surely, would have suspected such 
restrained words to conceal such steadfastness of determination 
that it enabled one man to stand pitted against the entire 
British Government, and win. For this, strange to relate, is how 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate really came into being. 
It was the personal creation of Sir Charles Woodford, one of the 
outstanding men of the Western Pacific, a visionary like 
Mendafia, where the tale began, but unlike Mendafia, a 
practical one. 

In June 1893, for reasons already explained (p. 204), H.M.S. 
Curagoa steamed to the Solomon Islands, over which a 
Protectorate was declared within the agreed British sphere of 
influence. The circumstances were strangely different from the 
similar occasions in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Except in the 
Florida group, no one had much idea what the ceremonies 
meant. On Malaita no one would take acceptance of the 
Queen’s proclamation, or even touch it. The sight of a warship 
brought no pleasure in Melanesia, neither did the sight of 
whites, unless they had rifles to sell. 

Curagoa sailed away. A year passed, and nothing more 
happened. Then Sir John Thurston, the High Commissioner, 
paid the islands a visit. Two more years passed, and still nothing 
happened. For the Anglican missionaries it was somewhat 
difficult to sound convincing on the benefits of British protection. 

Nothing happened because there was no money, nor would 
the Whitehall Treasury allow any. Thurston, after his visit to 
the Solomons, had reported to London that there was no means 
of raising revenue in the islands, except from a few European 
traders, and that no settled government could be established 
there. He recommended the appointment of a Resident Deputy 
Commissioner, who would have to do the best he could to 
prevent the sale of firearms, etc., but stressed that he had no 
funds for such an officer in his vote. The Colonial Office 
replied that the Solomons must pay for themselves — they did 
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not elaborate how — while bureaucrats studied maps and made 
suggestions, such as that the Solomons would be best adminis- 
tered along with New Guinea. They even resurrected that 
celebrated dead horse, that the islands might be administered 
by Australia. Thurston was thus left, ailing and in the last 
years of his life, powerless and unsupported, aware of the 
desperate need for some kind of government in the Solomons, 
and worn down with the anxieties of an impossible situation. 


The canoe of this Solomon Islands fisherman is hollowed-out from a tree trunk 
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Meanwhile, there was Charles Woodford to be reckoned 
with. In the early 1880s Woodford had worked for a time in the 
Fiji administration. Later he made his three extensive journeys 
as a naturalist in the Solomons, about which he probably 
knew more than any other man outside the Melanesian Mission. 
Realizing that the appointment of a Resident Commissioner 
for the Solomons must be in the offing, and desiring to get it, 
he had returned to Fiji, where he was working as an assistant 
in the High Commissioner’s office. 

When the Colonial Office’s refusal to supply any money 
arrived, Thurston was away in Sydney, and it fell easily to 
Woodford to write the despatch in reply. In this he stated, 
entirely contrary to Thurston’s views, that with a small salary 
that had now become available in the High Commission vote, 
together with an Imperial grant of £600 a year, it would be 
feasible to start a government, that revenue could be raised 
from traders’ and recruiters’ licences to start with, that the 
islands had great commercial possibilities, about which more 
might be expected to be heard in due course, and that this 
being so, Mr. Woodford had been appointed acting Deputy 
Commissioner, and was proceeding to the islands forthwith to 
make a report. 

With this despatch in hand, in which he literally appointed 
himself, he set off for Sydney in order to persuade Thurston to 
sign it. Thurston had no great opinion of Woodford — the 
Pacific is a region in which clash of personality, brought about 
by small community conditions, has played a disproportion- 
ately troublesome part in history. But this time he was con- 
vinced, becoming in his last days one of Woodford’s most 
enthusiastic advocates. Allying himself to the scheme to defy 
the Colonial Office and be damned, Thurston signed, sending 
Woodford off with his blessing. Thus this remarkable man 
returned to the islands he loved. 

The report he made on this short visit, in 1896, so impressed 
the Colonial Office that money — very little, but it was a start — 
was forthcoming, and he was permitted to hold the appoint- 
ment provisionally for a year. But with the Treasury thundering 
Their Lordships’ displeasure at the Colonial Office, and order- 
ing that instant measures be taken to make Australia pay, 
which it was known in advance she would refuse to do, the 
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position was precarious in the extreme. Undeterred and deter- 
mined, Woodford re-appeared in the Solomons the following 
year, 1897, with six Fijian policemen and a whaleboat, with 
reserve funds which are thought to have amounted to about 
sixpence. With this he proceeded to found the delightful capital 
of Tulagi, its hillock covered with dense forest. 

Dr. Fox, who knew Woodford personally, has described him 
as ‘a big, black-bearded man, who soon made his influence felt 
everywhere’. What he achieved in the ensuing seventeen years 1s 
one of the most impressive stories of the Pacific. He was aware 
that the Protectorate’s future depended on his making the most 
of every opportunity to press the case he had made out for it. 
In his first report on the islands he again referred to the group’s 
commercial prospects, subtly advising that the Crown assume 
possession of all unclaimed land, in view of the danger of 
indiscriminate large-scale land purchases. 

As he had calculated, this aroused all the Colonial Office’s 
humanitarian instincts and mistrust of big business, and got 
him £1,200 to build a Residency. What he did not explain 
was that it was he who was privately encouraging the investors 
to come. 

Then in 1898 there was a smallpox epidemic at the Anglican 
settlement at Siota, in the Florida group. By playing on the 
humanitarian need to impose quarantine regulations, this got 
him a European police officer and assistant in A. W. Mahaffy, 
a man with wide experience of the Pacific and, like Woodford, 
ably qualified for the pacification tasks ahead. In less than a 
year he was able to report that due to firm measures head- 
hunting was already on the decline. 

In the same year Lord Stanmore, one of those whom 
Woodford was behind the scenes trying to interest in the 
Solomons, put forward a scheme for a commercial company 
to take over the whole of unoccupied New Georgia and other 
islands, and be entrusted with the general control of economic 
development throughout the Protectorate. This proposal, with 
the only thinly disguised contempt for the British Government 
which it implied, naturally produced a haughty refusal from 
London. But it stung, to the Protectorate’s advantage. 

Next, in 1899, came what is usually referred to in the Pacific 
as the Anglo-German Samoa Convention. This was another 
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global re-aligning of frontiers and spheres of influence similar 
to the 1886 agreement, and as much concerned with Africa 
as with the Pacific. But Samoa had come to figure in German 
imagination much as Tahiti had always done for the French. 
Like the New Hebrides, only less gravely, Samoa had for long 
been suffering from the ‘independence’ principle, its affairs 
managed with chronic ineptitude by a group of several nations, 
acting through their resident consuls. German commercial 
interests in Samoa far outweighing those of the rest, Germany 
was determined to obtain complete possession. Britain was by 
this time in the throes of the South African War of 1899-1902, 
which weakened her bargaining power. But one concession 
which she did wring from Germany (as always, with Australia 
in mind) was a northward alteration of the Anglo-German 
demarcation line to the Bougainville Strait, which brought 
Santa Isabel and Choiseul into the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate, thereby creating the present-day alignment. 
Immediately seizing this opportunity, Woodford stressed his 
extended area of responsibility, and got a sailing vessel and 
more police. In the same year he founded an administrative 
headquarters for the Western Solomons on the small island of 
Gizo, a site once again admirably chosen, with a moderately 
sheltered small harbour and a hilltop official residence which 
enjoys one of the finest views in the Western Pacific, over 
emerald lagoons, deep blue sea, and distant wooded mountains. 

Thus, by determination, by never missing opportunities, and 
by efficiency in execution, Charles Woodford worked for the 
creation of the country and conditions he had long envisaged. 
By 1900 he was able to report that confidence was growing. 
Realizing that the confidence he required was in Whitehall, 
not the Western Pacific, one can see what he means. Actually, 
though he would probably not have dared admit it, by 1900 
he had won. By his perseverance he had obliged the British 
Government to do what he wanted, and without their even 
realizing it. 

* * * * 


In traversing the history of the Western Pacific, one needs 
occasionally to be reminded that Great Britain was at this time 
the richest and most powerful nation on earth. From Wood- 
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ford’s arrival with public reserves of sixpence it is difficult to 
detect this. The acquisition of the Western Pacific High 
Commission territories can, in fact, well be used to confound 
such latter-day critics as may still claim that the British Empire 
was gained by force, economic compulsion, and dastardly 
clever political and diplomatic acumen. It was nothing of the 
kind; and no territories show it more plainly than do these. 

Moreover, remembering the opening chapters of this book, 
in which it took so long to explain such an enormity of ocean 
and so little land, the reader may perhaps be inclined to 
accord indulgence to those stiff-collared men, with their pins 
and spats, who in the crisp air of Victorian Whitehall in 
winter, with roaring fires merrily burning in their office grates, 
found it hard to absorb the equatorial subtleties of an aquatic 
geography, so different from their own, and so infinitely more 
vast. Where British governments reveal a record of almost 
incredible meanness and lack of foresight, the names of such 
individuals as Cook, Banks, Vancouver, Selwyn, Patteson, 
Goodenough, Thurston, and Woodford — to mention only a 
few — provide a distinguishedly sufficient counterbalance to 
level the scales. And this today is how most educated Pacific 
Islanders would see it. 

Civil administration, conducted on the same lines as in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, started in the Florida group, which 
Woodford divided into five small districts, each under a chief 
responsible to him personally. The Anglican Mission welcomed 
these arrangements, giving Woodford much cooperation. The 
difficulties the Mission had been placed in by the absence of 
any civil and judicial authority are exemplified in the instance 
where Holford Plant’s ‘parliament’, which had judicial func- 
tions, decided that a certain malefactor must be condemned 
to death, thereafter submitting the case to the missionary for 
confirmation of sentence. When one reflects on the multitude 
of problems such as this, caused by absence of government in 
these Melanesian islands, it becomes more understandable how 
the Presbyterians in the New Hebrides ended in the predica- 
ment they did. Government in the Solomons arrived just in 
time to avert a situation in which the Anglicans might have 
had to reckon with the embroilments of temporal power. 

Woodford’s efforts to attract capital investment in the islands 
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were endangered in 1900 by the discovery of phosphates on 
Ocean Island, since this had the effect of diverting the attention 
of the Pacific Islands Company, on which Woodford had 
particularly counted. Lord Stanmore persevered, however, in 
the less sensational field of the Solomons, buying out various 
German landholdings and endeavouring to assemble sufficient 
capital to embark on large-scale coconut planting. The problem 
was solved in 1905, when Stanmore’s interests were purchased 
by Lever’s Pacific Plantations, which developed extensive 
coastal areas of Guadalcanal, the Russell Islands, and New 
Georgia. The rent they paid to the Protectorate government 
was only nominal, so as to encourage development, but within 
months there was a budget surplus, enabling the administration 
to expand further. 

The speed and efficiency of the Lever organization surprised 
and gratified Woodford. The presence of one of the century’s 
greatest industrial ‘empires’ in a territory so small as the 
Solomons inevitably led to the government becoming some- 
what a poor relation of Lever Brothers. But ultimately this did 
not matter. Woodford’s creation was assured, as was the process 
of civilization, while British housewives might have been sur- 
prised to learn that every cake of Sunlight soap contained a 
pinhead of oil from the land of the megapode. 

Various other large concerns, notably Burns Philp of Sydney, 
established plantations in other parts of the group, while the 
return of the labourers from Queensland in 1905-06 created a 
reserve of experienced labour, leading to a general expansion 
of the copra industry. 

It would be pleasant to be able to record that all wrongs were 
righted with the ending of the slave trade. Its detestable 
features, however, remained with it to the last. The forcible 
repatriation of young bachelors and others whose stay in 
Queensland had been of short duration was not attended by 
much hardship. But there were the others. As Woodford put it: 
‘There will remain a certain number of older men, a number 
which is estimated at about 500. Most of these, but for the 
Act, would have made their homes permanently in Queensland. 

‘Some of these will be industrious men of good character, 
who have acquired property. Cases have even been known 
where they have had white men in their employment, and it 1s 
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believed that there are five or six cases of Pacific Island natives 
in Queensland who are legally married to white women. 

‘Upon such as these deportation, involving compulsory 
realization and inevitable sacrifice of their properties, will 
entail great hardship.’ 

It did, and the White Australia policy was applied without 
mercy, creating in the Solomons an element of informed 
opinion which regarded everything to do with whites and their 
government with hatred and mistrust. Others, however, re- 
turned with better feelings, and were responsible for an increase 
in Christianizing and education, notably on Malaita, where the 
South Seas Evangelical Mission, which had been working 
among the labourers in Queensland, was enabled to secure a 
precarious foothold. Another mission that benefited from 
returned labourers was that of the Methodists, who in 1902 had 
installed themselves in the region of the dreaded Roviana 
lagoon, heartland of the New Georgia head-hunters. In the 
forty years that followed, this mission made a notable achieve- 
ment in spreading Christian faith and education throughout 
much of the Western Solomons. Throughout the 20s and 30s 
the Methodist mission schools in fact provided the backbone 
of the growing local civil service, upon which the administration 
was able to lean in extending its activities through the islands. 

By 1912 there were 540 foreign residents in the group. 
Cannibalism was still practised in places, but head-hunting had 
been all but entirely put down. The two most intractable areas 
were New Georgia and Malaita, where a district office had 
been opened at Auki in 1909. 


* * * * 


But perhaps the most baffling problem, casting a shadow of 
depression over Woodford’s later years in the islands, was the 
decrease in the native population. The mysterious element of it 
was that the decline occurred wherever civilizing forces were 
most active. As Woodford said, the population density was ‘in 
inverse ratio to the degree of civilization exhibited’. Both 
Woodford and Mahaffy, each of them pro-Melanesian to an 
almost controversial degree, reluctantly concluded that the 
Melanesian race was dying out, and was destined to die out. 

It was certainly an extraordinary and discouraging pheno- 
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menon. The character and quality of the Europeans in the Solo- 
mons — administrators, missionaries, traders and planters — 
differed greatly from those in the New Hebrides. The general 
relationship between European and Solomon Islander was 
healthier. The missions, though some of them were very 
austere, did not have the same goading and subduing effect as 
in the New Hebrides. ‘There were the inevitable epidemics, but 
they were not on a scale to affect the population as a whole. 
Yet there it was. As the Methodist Mission prospered and 
extended over New Georgia, the population dwindled at an 
incomprehensible rate, while on Malaita, where no mission 
was making much headway, and once outside a mission com- 
pound no one’s life was safe, the population remained healthy 
and vigorous. 

In this narrative of the Western Pacific it is perhaps at this 
point that one may perceive at its clearest the nature of this 
meeting of two periods of time, separated from each other by 
thousands of years of isolation. On the European side, so far as 
government was concerned, there was no alternative to pater- 
nalism. The only alternative would have been slaughter. For 
the missions, too, as they passed the pioneering stage and became 
institutional, paternalism indiscernibly set in. A father brings 
up his children according to his own lights, and no two fathers 
are alike. This, on a national scale, presents the complication 
that the same people, or nation, are being taught different, and 
often contradictory, things, tending to the condition in which 
they will end by believing none. 

The meeting in the nineteenth century differed from that 
when Mendajfia stood on the beaches. Then it was a meeting 
of bodies and actions. Now it was a meeting of minds. If the body 
is wounded, the result will be suffering, followed by death or 
recovery. If the mind is wounded, the result will be infinitely 
more complex. Not till the Europeans had attained the mind 
could the mind be wounded. And heaven knows they did not 
wish to wound; they wished to heal and enlighten. Such, 
however, was the completeness of the social framework of 
Melanesia that it was impossible to touch the mind without 
inflicting the pain a surgeon’s knife will inflict without an 
anaesthetic. The Solomon Islanders, exposed to the officials 
and missionaries, who were beginning to penetrate their mind, 
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collapsed as a result of subconscious pain. It is a law of life 
that a son resents his father. Here, in addition to the father, 
came the benevolence of the surgeon who wounds that he may 
heal. The combination was well-nigh overwhelming. 

Moreover, the self-imposed new fathers of the people, evidently 
benevolent, but uninvited, foreign, and clearly irresistible, 
taught in various divergent ways that much that had for 
thousands of years been known to be right was wrong, while much 
that had been equally known to be wrong was right. A particular 
example of the latter was the introduction of the Christian 
degrees of marriage, which are far more lax than any marriage 
degrees in the Pacific. The introduction of these lax degrees — 
many Europeans hesitate before a marriage of first cousins — on 
a matter concerning sex, on which the new fathers had intro- 
duced such a mass of incomprehensible tambu, such as even 
children being obliged to conceal their genitals, induced a 
state in which people felt they had no sense of judgment left. 
As would happen to someone who was forcibly obliged to 
listen day after day to Schoenberg, when he had always been 
accustomed to Johann Strauss, Brahms, and Puccini, producing 
the reaction, ‘If this is music, I never wish to hear any music 
again’, so was it with the Solomon Islanders in respect of life. 
It was too meaningless and confusing. There was no purpose 
in it. People lost the desire to have children. 

Significant in this respect is the fact that the Europeans the 
Solomon Islanders liked best were the traders, who did not 
interfere with their customs, and taught them useful things 
they wanted to know. All that can be said of Europeans during 
this period was that, as fathers do, they acted according to their 
lights, and had their failures. The outcome today is a country 
about half Christian - nominally 90 per cent Christian — its 
Christianity varying in degree and desirability. Had the traders 
managed affairs on their own, eventually supported by an 
administration run principally for their protection, the outcome 
would almost certainly have been a state of ‘civilized heathen- 
ism’, such as may in future prove to be the agreeable answer in 
a number of places, here and in the New Hebrides, wherever 
Christian civilization has been imperfectly planted. 

When Woodford left the islands, in January 1914, they could 
be described as almost pacified. But with the master hand 
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withdrawn, things quickly deteriorated. By 1918, when he 
finally retired from public life, his life’s work was seemingly 
largely undone. Malaita was more than half lawless, much of 
Guadalcanal had reverted to savagery, heads were being 
hunted in New Georgia, while in such parts as Choiseul there 
was no administration of any kind, nor any pretence of it. 

Government, operating on a pitifully small budget, never 
regained the initiative given to it by Woodford and Mahaffy. 
In addition, this particular period, 1919-39, is marked in 
Britain’s Imperial affairs by the most profound complacency. 
The aim of empire during this period became simply to con- 
serve, while the degree of public interest aroused in Britain by 
colonial affairs is best explained by the fact that a colonial 
debate at Westminster provided the surest means of emptying 
the Chamber. For truly remote spots like the Western Pacific 
this general state of affairs resulted in government without any 
clear policy or sense of direction, staffed by officers who were 
often of insufficient calibre, and whose conditions of service 
and living can in any case only be described as disgraceful, 
when compared with those of their counterparts in, for example, 
India and Burma. 

The general reaction of the Solomon Islanders to this form of 
government, as it slowly re-imposed order throughout the 
islands, was characterized by a kind of resentment, not so much 
against British rule as against circumstances in general, against 
life and what it was doing to them. Added to this was the fact 
that, as people could see for themselves, the government knew 
very little of what was actually happening, or what its own 
native employees were doing. Due to the frequency with which 
they were posted, district officers very seldom succeeded in 
learning and utilizing a Solomon Islands language. This left 
them dependent on pidgin English, and on such Solomon 
Islander charming ruffians as could speak a few words of it, 
pass themselves off as cooperative chiefs, and having won the 
district officer’s confidence, proceed to wield power to their 
own advantage, often to the terror of the neighbourhood, and 
with the cooperation, naturally, of the police. 

This caused endless and woeful miscarriages of justice (all 
unknown to the administration) and resulted in a great deal 
of information and activity which would normally have come 
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to government attention passing into the realm of secrecy, a 
situation which was to have far-reaching consequences. It was 
no use bringing matters to government, as many people saw 
it, because it was ill-informed and unjust. But it was powerful 
and unbudgable. 

Most people at this time stood in dread of European diseases, 
which had multiplied from more outside contact. With the 
more recently arrived missions seeking converts, it seemed to 
people that Christianity might be the magic needed to master 
the present difficult conditions, replacing the old magic, which 
had failed in respect of whites and their works. In another realm 
of secrecy, therefore, people started becoming Christians, for 
reasons of which the missionaries of the newer churches stood 
in complete ignorance. Having created their own secret world, 
in which something of their old life could go on hidden from 
whites, the Solomon Islanders rediscovered their vitality and 
will to live. In the late 1930s, having fallen to a low point 
estimated at 91,000 in 1931, the population began to rise. 

It should be explained that the foregoing does not apply to 
all islands — nothing in the Pacific ever does — nor does it apply 
to the more mature missions, such as the Anglican and the 
Roman Catholic. It will also be asked how the district adminis- 
tration could have developed in so unsatisfactory a way 
without being improved and rectified. Here the reason lies in 
the then prevalent British complacency. Hector MacQuarrie, 
who served as district officer in the Eastern Solomons in the 
1920s, and who had an instinctive understanding of the 
Islanders — he visited one of the most dangerous parts of the 
Santa Cruz group, and made it sound rather like a picnic — 
exposed one such pidgin-speaking ruffian who for years had 
been the administration’s pet. On orders from Fiji the ruffian 
was re-instated, and MacQuarrie was dismissed. 

In 1927 three police constables were murdered on Guadal- 
canal, and a few weeks later, on Malaita, the district officer, 
W.R. Bell, a cadet, a clerk, and twelve members of the Constabu- 
lary were murdered while on a mission to collect tax. The 
commission of inquiry which was appointed from London to 
Investigate went with great thoroughness into the social causes of 
these murders. Their report did much to increase the adminis- 
tration’s general knowledge of the people, so much of whose 
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life had sunk into secrecy. They also pointed out that Bell, one 
of the best men on the staff, and who had worked as the only 
district officer on Malaita since 1915, had been given a well- 
nigh impossible task. 

An Improvement in the tone of government is discernible 
after these events. Any real improvement, however, was still 
precluded by the immutable dictum that colonies must pay for 
themselves. The government grants for education for that same 
year tell their own sad story: £50 to the Seventh Day Adventists, 
£50 to the Methodists, £25 to the South Seas Evangelicals, and 
— and at this moment history truly wears a smile — £25 to the 
Melanesian Mission. 

There was a government hospital on Tulagi, and the Mela- 
nesian Mission ran their own hospital. But the spread of medical 
services ran into the obstructive problems of Pacific geography. 
Could fifteen small hospitals have been founded, each on a 
different island, it might have been possible to reach some of the 
people; not otherwise. In fact, the traders in their simple way did 
as much or more for the people medically than the government, 
in such conditions of financial stringency, either did or could. 

An Advisory Council had been formed in 1922. By 1936 it 
consisted of the Resident Commissioner, three official members, 
and four non-officials, all European. The non-officials repre- 
sented commercial interests, and included the Bishop of Mela- 
nesia, Walter Baddeley. The merit of this last appointment, 
showing also something of the state of the islands, as of the 
singular position of the Bishop of Melanesia in all that con- 
cerns the Solomons, is revealed in some lines of Baddeley’s 
written about this time: 

‘For my part I don’t think the Christian Gospel is primarily 
concerned with life hereafter. I think the Christian Gospel is 
profoundly concerned with men’s lives here and now: it is 
concerned with the whole man. What’s the purpose — ’tis just 
a sham — to tell people of harps in heaven when they are 
coughing their lungs out with TB, when leprosy [introduced 
from Polynesia around 1910] has eaten away their limbs, and 
forty per cent of their babies die within a few hours of birth, 
and no one seems to care: we need hospitals, where all may 
come for healing: doctors and nurses moving about among the 
bush and salt water peoples: schools where lads and girls 
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receive education: and an agricultural institution to make its 
contribution to the people’s daily life.’ 

The passion — and the indictment — can be sensed behind 
these words. Yet in assessing the official British record in the 
Solomons, haste 1s to be avoided. It is easy to say that Britain 
should have done far more. This would have entailed more 
money, more personnel, more impressive activity in the shape 
of boats, roads, cars, buildings, and, above all, more paternal- 
ism. Who can say that, at such an early stage, this might not 
have made the impact for the Solomon Islanders even worse? 
As it was, paternal civilization, sapping the subconscious 
sources of their manhood, nearly destroyed them. As I have 
sought to show in these pages, this is one of the most extra- 
ordinary confrontations in all history, and since there is nothing 
with which it can be exactly compared, there is no means of 
judging whether more positive civilizing methods would have 
been beneficial, or whether Their Lordships of the Treasury, 
without knowing it, were right. 

Anyway, the foregoing may serve to give an impression of 
what actually happened in this confrontation, which, for all its 
involvement with introduced disease, was basically psychic — 
and this is the important point. In the way it turned out, the 
Islanders had recovered from the mitial impact, and had a 
slightly rising population, when they had the shock of their 
lives with the return of war to the Solomon Islands, but this 
time twentieth-century war, gigantic and awe-inspiring. 
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Warn late in 1939, after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, William Marchant was appointed Resident Com- 
missioner in the Solomon Islands, he was warned in London, 
even at this early date, of the possibility of a Japanese invasion 
of the Western Pacific. Since it was envisaged that communica- 
tions might be disrupted, it was left to him to decide, on the 
basis of current conditions, whether in such an event govern- 
ment should be evacuated from the islands. ‘The presumption 
was that 1t would probably have to be. 

On 7 December 1941 — the day of infamy, as President 
Roosevelt called it — the Japanese struck the American fleet at 
Pearl Harbour, and in a lightning sweep unique in the annals 
of war made themselves masters of the whole of South-East 
Asia, bringing about the fall of the British base at Singapore, 
hitherto regarded as the pivotal point for the defence of the 
Western Pacific. Within a matter of weeks Japanese forces were 
on the frontiers of India. 

On 23 January 1942, the Japanese attacked and took 
Rabaul, in New Britain. These former German possessions, 
including German New Guinea and Bougainville in the 
Solomons, had been taken over by Australia in 1914, on the 
outbreak of the First World War, and retained by her after the 
war under a League of Nations Mandate. Rabaul was thus 
Australian, and the political meaning of the Japanese attack 
was Clear. 

The Japanese aim was to establish under Japanese hegemony 
a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, which would include 
the whole of East and South-East Asia, including the two 
colossi, India and China, and would extend to Australia. 
Preparatory to this was the domination of the Western Pacific, 
in order to isolate Australia from the United States, prior to 
moving in for the kill. 

By the last weeks of January 1942 no gunfire had been heard 
among the intimate and pleasant hills of Tulagi, in the Florida 
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Islands, but the fall of Rabaul indicated that it would not be 
long in coming. Already there were reports of Japanese landings 
on Bougainville. European and Chinese residents had been 
evacuated from the Shortland Islands. Further evacuations 
were a matter of days. There was a small local defence force, 
totally inadequate to meet an invasion. Nothing could prevent 
the Solomons going under. 

Upon William Marchant now devolved the responsibility for 
making what is perhaps the most important decision ever made 
in respect of the Solomon Islanders. In European terms there 
was much to be said for withdrawal, for establishing a small 
government-in-exile in Australia, and for returning in better 
times. But this would be interpreted by the Islanders as deser- 
tion, and to be deserted, in the particular phase of their deve- 
lopment as described in the previous chapter, and to find them- 
selves in the hands of yet another alien race, with different 
ideas and values, could produce results at best unpredictable 
and possibly disastrous. Descending from his hilltop residence 
at Tulagi, Marchant boated up the peaceful, sheltered harbour 
to Taroaniara to see the Bishop of Melanesia. 

Both Marchant and Baddeley had served with distinction in 
the First World War — the Bishop wore the Distinguished Service 
Order and the Military Cross with bar. With two such men it 
would seem a foregone conclusion. But to offer resistance to 
the Japanese, which the decision would imply, would place 
the entire population in danger, none more acutely than the 
Europeans. The Bishop listened to Marchant’s assessment of 
the situation, then cautiously replied only for himself: ‘My 
own mind is made up. I am staying in the Solomons.’ 

With this Marchant returned to Tulagi, whence shortly 
afterwards a telegram was sent to Fiji. Civilians wishing to 
leave would be evacuated. Marchant and such officers as 
volunteered to remain would stay behind. Tulagi would not be 
defended. Government would however continue, in the forests 
if necessary. ‘The Japanese would be met by actively organized 
non-cooperation. These arrangements were approved by the 
High Commissioner, Sir Harry Luke. For once the complex 
and inhibiting geography of the Solomons was an asset. 

Marchant’s measures would have been less effective if the 
Japanese had pursued their advance. The American official 
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view is that if the Japanese had advanced quickly they would 
have eliminated the Solomons and numerous other groups, 
with the result that the fighting would have been on the soil 
of Australia, where with amazing speed American forces were 
already assembling. But the Japanese advanced from Rabaul, 
their forward base, ‘cautiously and deliberately’, allowing a 
full month for the Solomons district officers to organize the 
people. 

This the district officers did with brilliant and complete 
success. Travelling swiftly and extensively, using every con- 
ceivable kind of craft, they advised the chiefs and people that 
a Japanese invasion was expected, but that government was 
carrying on. They instructed the people in the techniques of 
non-cooperation, advising that the most effective method would 
be wherever possible to shun the invaders completely. Since 
pillaging of food supplies was foreseen, the Islanders were 
advised to start reserve gardens in the inner forest, where the 
Japanese would be unlikely to find them. Donald Gilbert 
Kennedy, who at this juncture was in charge of the Western 
Solomons, further advised on, and organized, the hiding of all 
launches or small craft which might be of use to the enemy, 
who would have to maintain many outposts if he was to hold 
the Solomons. Thanks to these measures, and to the thorough- 
ness with which the Islanders put them into operation, all the 
vessels were utilized, and not a single one fell into enemy 
hands, despite the warfare that swept across this entire region. 

The people’s response was unanimous and absolute. Few 
invaders can ever have encountered a people to whom they 
were so indivisibly unwelcome. The war record of the Solomon 
Islanders as a people is truly remarkable. Instinctively they 
closed ranks on the Allied side. Inter-tribal rivalries were for- 
gotten, even on Malaita. Crime ceased. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that during the months of hell that were about to 
descend on them, there is not a single instance of any member 
of the Allied Forces being betrayed to the Japanese by a 
Solomon Islander. 

The Japanese themselves of course contributed to all this. As 
a British official account put it: 

‘It is doubtful if Japan’s “co-prosperity” propaganda has 
anywhere fallen quite so flat as in the Solomons. . . . The forces 
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which landed on Guadalcanal seemed to develop a genius for 
doing the unpopular thing. They took over churches as bar- 
racks, first removing all ornaments of value and packing them 
off to their relations in Japan. Their method of negotiating 
with the natives for the purchase of food was to take what they 
wanted at the point of a gun. All able-bodied males were 
required to register and were told that if they worked they 
would be given rations. No mention was ever made of wages. 
The promise that all taxation would be abolished, intended as 
sugar for the pill, therefore meant little. Soldiers would wander 
into villages, ransack houses, wrench open boxes and carry off 
as souvenirs articles of even the smallest value. In the end the 
Japanese Commander on Guadalcanal found that the only way 
he could get the labour he needed for the construction of an 
airfield was to threaten to exterminate whole villages.’! 

In March 1942 the first Japanese raiders appeared over the 
Protectorate and bombed Tulagi. These raids were repeated 
every three or four days for the next two months, while Japan 
prepared her major war operation, of which the first step was 
to be the occupation of New Guinea. As a protective measure 
in connexion with this, Tulagi was required as a seaplane base. 

On 2 May, while the New Guinea occupation force was 
steaming south, covered by a fleet under the command of 
Admiral Inouye to prevent interference from Australia, Tulagi 
received five heavy air raids. Bishop Baddeley evacuated to 
Malaita, which remained his and Marchant’s headquarters for 
several months. The two of them lived in the interior forest, 
complete with radio transmitter and unswerving local loyalty. 
A minutely reduced fragment of what they had once been, they 
were never more active. In the ensuing weeks they, not the 
Japanese, were the real ‘presence’ in the islands; and everybody 
except the Japanese knew it. 

The day after the Bishop’s departure, Japanese forces landed 
on Tulagi and secured themselves. Three days later, on the 
7-8 May, occurred the first of the great battles of the Western 
Pacific, the Battle of the Coral Sea. This took place immediately 
south of the Solomons and east of New Guinea, where Admiral 
Inouye and the New Guinea occupation force were inter- 


1 Among Those Present: H.M.S.O., 1946. 
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cepted by an Allied fleet — principally American, but with 
Australian nav’ | and air support — under Rear-Admiral Frank 
J. Fletcher. JT 1e engagement was formidable but indecisive. 
Both sides w .1drew with some of their heaviest ships severely 
damaged. The American losses were worse than the Japanese, 
but the Japanese landing on New Guinea was prevented. 

Meanwhile in the Solomons the cooperation of the Islanders 
in reporting Japanese activities and movements to the British 
authorities was leading to the situation which a few weeks later 
brought about the formation of the South Pacific Scouts, in 
which Solomon Islanders contributed vitally to the liberation 
of their islands by supplying intelligence. The Scouts were 
officered by administrators, traders, planters, and any com- 
petent person available. Many of the officers were Australian, 
and the local-born descendants of the first European resident 
traders particularly distinguished themselves. The ancient drum 
code, incomprehensible to the invader, swift and accurate as 
a transmitter of information over long distances — a message 
can be passed 50 miles in 20 minutes — proved invaluable. One 
of the constituents of victory in the great Battle of Guadalcanal 
was that the Allies were well-informed of Japanese activities, 
whilst the Japanese, isolated from the people, had no local 
sources of intelligence whatever. 

The essential liaison man between the Islanders and the 
Americans was the district officer on Guadalcanal, Martin 
Clemens, who was himself one of the first to benefit from island 
intelligence, when a week or so after the loss of Tulagi he was 
informed by Islanders that the Japanese were about to take 
over Guadalcanal. This specific piece of intelligence will suffice 
to show what proved to be general throughout: that the 
Islanders demonstrated to an almost uncanny degree a capacity 
for interpreting military activity, sizing up what the Japanese 
were going to do next. On this occasion it enabled Clemens to 
dismantle nearly the entire district office, and shift it, safes, 
files, land records and all, into hilly interior country, where it 
was buried, to be recovered completely intact in due course. 
This cumbersome exercise was carried out with the assistance 
of the Islanders, given freely. Government took to the hills, 
while Japanese forces landed and occupied the lowlands. 

This was the new administration, and it had come to stay. 
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New laws were promulgated for the Islanders — all had to work 
for the Japanese one week in four without pay. The Japanese 
had leapfrogged the Western Solomons, but \ ere aware that 
more forces would be arriving shortly to take ver there. No 
obstructing force lay before them. The conquest was complete. 
How the Japanese could have believed that their occupation 
could be anything other than temporary is in fact one of the 
war’s strangest aspects. But they did. They believed it was to be 
the beginning of — to use one of the Emperor’s titles — ten 
thousand years. 

In the hills, in addition to the skeleton administration, were 
a number of missionaries, including nuns and nurses, who had 
volunteered to remain behind, and who with great hardship 
and courage continued to treat the sick and run makeshift 
schools. Unknown to the Japanese, normal life (only just) on a 
reduced scale continued, and did so throughout. Placed ‘in 
Coventry’ by the entire population, the Japanese knew only 
what they saw. 

The second step in Japan’s grand design was larger and more 
impressive than the first. In the first days of June 1942 a battle 
fleet commanded by Admiral Yamamoto headed south, with 
air cover, escorting a large military armament with orders to 
seize New Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa, Port Moresby, and (to be 
taken first) Midway, north-west of the Hawaiian group. It was 
considered that with these places in Japanese hands, Japan 
would effectively be able to isolate Australia from United 
States assistance, after which would come the third phase in 
the design, which was to be the reduction and conquest of 
Australia itself. 

On 4 June 1942 this great armament was intercepted 200 
miles north of Midway by the U.S. Pacific Fleet, and was 
virtually obliterated in what has been described as one of the 
greatest naval triumphs in history, in which Japan suffered a 
formidable loss in men and armament, including four aircraft 
carriers either sunk or scuttled. By this victory the Americans 
gained the offensive in the Pacific War. 

In this sense the Battle of Midway can be described as a 
turning point. But in terms of the war as a whole, it was not the 
decisive turning point, while the very extent of the victory caused 
official opinion in Washington to underestimate Japanese 
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strength and the danger Japan still posed in the Western 
Pacific. Here the decisive turning point was to be the Battle 
of Guadalcanal, which stands with Stalingrad and El Alamein 
as one of the three most significant battles of the war, and in 
terms of warfare, its techniques and disciplines, as one of the 
most significant battles ever fought. 

The victory of Midway had no observable effect on things 
in the Solomons, where Japanese troops continued to arrive, 
and co-prosperity extended its installation. In July work was 
started on an airfield on Guadalcanal, on the site of the present 
international airport, seven miles east of what is now Honiara, 
then an empty coastline. The airfield was required for the 
Japanese invasion of the New Hebrides and New Caledonia. 

During the same month Allied forces were constructing air- 
fields in the New Hebrides, preparatory to counter-attacking 
in the Solomons. Throughout, the Allied force was principally 
American, and under overall American command, the co- 
ordinator being General Alex M. Patch, with headquarters in 
New Caledonia. Australia and New Zealand provided sea, 
ground, and air support forces to capacity extent. Both coun- 
tries also had contingents fighting in Europe and Africa. 

The political situation in the New Hebrides had been saved 
by the French Resident Commissioner, Henri Sautot, who in 
1940, with strong encouragement from his British confrére R. D. 
Blandy, rallied the French in response to General de Gaulle’s 
celebrated Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. Sautot was the 
first chief of a French overseas territory to do so. He then pro- 
ceeded in all haste to New Caledonia, where he repeated the 
process. As a result it was with joint Anglo-French agreement 
that the New Hebrides became the Allies’ forward base in the 
epic struggle that was about to begin. 

Airfields were built on Vaté and Santo. Since there were still 
scarcely any roads outside the little towns of the New Hebrides, 
airfield construction presented great difficulties. The Americans 
had not expected conditions to be so primitive — to use the word 
they themselves used — nor had they taken full account of how 
poor these islands are in material and developed resources. 
Everything, after all, down to hammers and nails has to be 
imported from places thousands of miles away. These lessons 
of Pacific warfare were learned in the ensuing weeks. The 
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Americans went into the Battle of Guadalcanal hampered by 
inadequate supplies and ‘primitive’ conditions at their New 
Hebrides supply base. If they were to grasp the initiative, 
however, the situation admitted of no delay. Only by immediate 
attack could the New Hebrides be saved. Once the Japanese 
gained the New Hebrides, the way to Australia would lie 
wide open to them. 

Beginning on 31 July 1942, U.S. Army B-17s of 26 Squad- 
ron of 11 Bombardment Group, operating out of Vaté and 
Santo, bombed the Japanese positions on Tulagi and Guadal- 
canal for seven days. Thereafter, on the night of 6-7 August, 
a sizeable amphibious force under General Vandegrift 
entered Iron Bottom Sound, then known as Sealark Channel, 
and made a landing in good order in the region of the still 
incomplete Japanese airfield, taking the Japanese by surprise. 
The remainder of the force attacked Tulagi, where a force of 
200 Japanese offered a fierce resistance. Dug into foxholes, 
pillboxes, caves, and slit trenches, they refused to surrender, 
fighting till they were individually shot or blown up. About 
forty managed to escape by swimming to other islands in the 
Florida group. All the rest save three were killed. 

On Guadalcanal a reasonable advance was made toward the 
airfield, but the ships unloading supplies were hampered by 
being under almost continuous air attack from Rabaul, which 
in this battle served the Japanese as the New Hebrides did 
the Allies. 

Moreover, it was not only the Americans who could spring 
surprises. On the night of 8-9 August a Japanese fleet, steaming 
from Rabaul, entered the Slot and caught the Allied naval 
force, divided with extreme unwisdom into two separate 
formations, one on either side of the small volcanic island of 
Savo, which, presenting a perfect obstacle to combined resis- 
tance, enabled the Japanese to defeat in detail both formations. 
Known as the Battle of Savo Island, this is described in the 
official American war record as ‘one of the worst defeats ever 
suffered by ships of the U.S. Navy’. Among the ships sunk was 
the Australian heavy cruiser H.M.A.S. Canberra. 

This defeat had the effect of worsening the supply position, 
already inadequate, of the Marines ashore, placing them in 
extreme danger. They reached the Japanese airfield, however. 
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The next days were spent desperately trying to complete it, 
under heavy air attack from Rabaul. 

The Japanese, driven off from their own airfield, had 
dispersed to form small encampments in the rugged and hilly 
bush, most of which was secondary jungle, i.e. land once 
cultivated (in a spasmodic fashion) but over which tropical 
growth had re-asserted itself — the most difficult of all forms of 
tropical jungle to move about in. Each of these encampments, 
all but impossible to locate, was a source of constant harassment 
to the Americans. 

It was here that the Solomon Islanders came into their own, as 
did the restricted remnant of normal life which still remained hid- 
den in (literally) holes in the mountainous bush. The Americans 
had brought with them as interpreters three Solomon Islander 
schoolboys — Solomon Dakei, Hugo Gigini, and Silas Sitai — 
who had been studying in Fiji, and who immediately volun- 
teered to serve with the Americans. (Indeed, had their school 
not allowed them to go, it is to be feared they would have run 
away.) Thirty hours after the American landing on Guadal- 
canal a barefoot European, shaggy and bearded, wearing a 
filthy shirt and a disintegrating pair of shorts, presented himself 
at the American base where, in response to a sentry’s challenge, 
he explained in mannered English that he was Guadalcanal’s 
district officer, come to inquire if he could be of service to the 
American commander. The very strangeness of it bore a 
dream-like reality, and the U.S. Marine, providentially, did 
not shoot him. He was taken to General Vandegrift, who 
decided he was genuine. It was of course Martin Clemens who, 
having passed through several Japanese lines, had traversed 
thirty miles in thirty hours to get there, itself no mean feat. 
Clemens worked in close touch with Vandegrift for the rest of 
the operation, being in effect his chief of local intelligence. In 
September Vandegrift was joined by Marchant, and by David 
Trench, sent from Tonga to take over as district officer, and 
who was principally responsible for restoring life to normal 
after the battle, and for laying the foundations of Honiara. 

The three schoolboy interpreters, already known to Clemens, 
were itching to do something more active than interpret. After 
some arms training they were permitted to act as scouts to 
parties of U.S. Marines in the bush, identifying the small 
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Japanese encampments by those signs, sounds, and scents which 
are the language of the jungle, known only to those who have 
lived in it, enabling numerous such points to be silently 
surrounded and eliminated. 

The three boys were eventually ordered back to school, 
somewhat to the dismay of the headmaster, who was appreci- 
ably worried about having veterans in the fifth form. But they 
were succeeded by numerous other Islanders, under the 
direction of such men as Clemens, setting a pattern of joint 
contribution to the successful prosecution of the battle. 

On 21 August a daring but foolhardy attempt was made by 
a Japanese force under Colonel Ichiki Kiyono to gain the air- 
field by an attack on the II]u river. It was totally repulsed, the 
colonel committing suicide. Meanwhile the Japanese were 
concentrating their forces in Rabaul, preparatory to a fresh 
assault. 

An engagement between Japanese warships and American 
aircraft, known as the Battle of the Eastern Solomons, took 
place on 24 August off San Cristébal. It was indecisive, both 
sides retiring. On Guadalcanal the struggle to build the airfield 
under heavy bombing and strafing went on. Henderson Field, 
as it came to be called, took a month to become operational, 
exceptionally slow by American military standards, but remark- 
able under the circumstances. 

Between 29 August and 11 September the Kawaguchi 
Force was landed under determined air cover at Taivu Point. 
By a brilliant move it penetrated into the interior, with the 
aim of attacking Henderson Field from the landward side, 
just east of the Lunga river, and driving the Americans into 
the sea. Thanks to scout information, Vandegrift was apprised 
of what was in the offing. From a careful study of the terrain 
where the attack was expected, he selected as his defence 
position the exact spot the Japanese chose. There followed what 
was perhaps the most terrible encounter of all, the Battle of 
Bloody Ridge, 12-14 September, fought in intractable and 
exposed terrain, and accompanied by a fierce air battle. 
On the night of 13-14 the Japanese fought all night in an 
attempt to take the Ridge, but were held. At dawn, worn out 
and with their rations short, they retreated westward by a 
hilly inner route toward Kokumbona, inland from the site of 
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the present King George VI School, east of Honiara. For the 
rest of September and October, under heavy Japanese air 
raids, fighting described as ‘hot, sharp actions involving rela- 
tively small forces’, but fearful due to the problem of exposure, 
continued in the direction of the site of Honiara, the Japanese 
perceptibly losing ground. 

The Japanese had at first underestimated American strength 
in the Pacific. In their October counter-offensive, organized 
from Rabaul, they rectified this, putting in two divisions, one 
brigade, and one reinforced battalion, 20,000 men, all veterans 
and all fresh. The Americans had 23,000 men at Lunga Point, 
but they were becoming exhausted, and many were stricken 
with malaria. 

An attempt was made to prevent the landing of the new 
Japanese force, the U.S. Navy scoring a short-lived victory off 
Cape Esperance, the north-western tip of Guadalcanal, on 11 
October. But on 13-14 a Japanese raid by 22 bombers flying at 
30,000 feet, higher than any American plane could reach, 
and supported by fighters, covered the landings, which were 
made at Kukum, midway between Henderson Field and 
Honiara, a well-chosen spot, and one which separated some of 
the Marines from their base. The destruction wrought by the 
Japanese bombers at Henderson Field was critical. Such air- 
craft as the Americans had left, and which succeeded in taking 
off amid craters and debris, limped away to Santo. The airfield 
was eliminated. The Japanese Imperial Navy sailed serenely 
into Sealark Channel unchallenged. 

The moment had come for the final elimination of the entire 
American force. This was to be achieved by two attacks 
delivered simultaneously from different directions, one from 
the west along the coast by armoured tanks, the other an 
infantry attack from the hills south of the airfield. It is difficult 
to see how this plan could have failed in its objective. 

But at this juncture, as so often in the great battles of history, 
fate or chance — the only element a general fears — intervened 
to play a card. When the right moment came for the Japanese 
to strike, the general was down with malaria, his field telephones 
were not working properly, and there was torrential rain. The 
outcome was that the two attacks, instead of being simultaneous, 
occurred on different days, enabling the U.S. Marines to cripple 
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both, thus restoring their faith in themselves, and saving what 
was a perilous situation. 

The tank attack took place along the beach near Kukum on 
23 October, and was totally repulsed, the Japanese being 
driven back to the mouth of the Matanikau river, which runs 
through what is today Honiara’s attractive Chinatown. At the 
river mouth, named Hell’s Corner, occurred a holocaust, in 
which the Japanese tank force was obliterated, with the loss 
of 600 men. The Marine casualties were 25 dead. 

Next night came the infantry attack, which took place just 
east of Bloody Ridge. It lasted four days and nights. The 
Japanese fought with great courage and vigour, and at sea 
their navy still had complete control of Sealark Channel, 
successfully driving off an American supply force. But as the 
Japanese command realized, the infantry attack was a lost 
cause. Vandegrift was master of the land situation. On 26 
October a large Japanese fleet, including four aircraft carriers, 
and which was intended to deliver the coup de grdce, was 
engaged by a smaller Allied fleet in the region of the Santa 
Cruz Islands. Both sides suffered fairly heavily, but on radio 
receipt of the news from Guadalcanal the Japanese fleet with- 
drew. On the same day the liner President Coolidge, in use as a 
troopship and on a mission to attempt to relieve the Marines 
on Guadalcanal, sank off Santo, in the New Hebrides, having 
hit two American mines. The infantry attack near Bloody 
Ridge continued for another two days, after which the Japanese 
withdrew leaving 2,200 dead. The airfield was rapidly repaired. 

During this same month President Roosevelt realized the 
extreme seriousness and importance of Guadalcanal, and that 
far greater strength needed to be deployed there. This was the 
juncture at which, 18 October, Admiral William F. Halsey was 
appointed to the South Pacific Command. 

On 11 November heavy reinforcements reached Guadal- 
canal. The day after, while they were still unloading on the 
beaches, a Japanese fleet consisting of two battleships, the 
Kirishima and the Hie, one light cruiser and fifteen destroyers, 
steamed into the Slot. The fleet’s mission was to bombard and 
destroy the airfield, after which Japanese reinforcements were 
to be brought in. 

The U.S. naval force in Sealark Channel consisted of three 
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cruisers (each with two 8-inch guns and one 6-inch), two light 
anti-aircraft cruisers, and eight destroyers. There followed the 
truly terrifying engagement known as the Naval Battle of 
Guadalcanal. Night was falling as the American ships formed to 
attack. Their radar was faulty, and in total darkness the two 
fleets drew too close together, and became entangled. The 
outcome was a close-up mélée, the Japanese battleships firing at 
point-blank range, fire coming from all sides, both fleets fre- 
quently hitting their own ships. It lasted ninety minutes, at the 
end of which, at 3 a.m., the Japanese fleet succeeded in extrica- 
ting itself, and withdrew. Two of their destroyers had been sunk, 
four damaged. On the American side six ships had been sunk 
(the anti-aircraft cruisers and four destroyers), and all save 
one were damaged. Both admirals present, Daniel J. Callaghan 
and Norman Scott, lost their lives. In a critical condition the 
ships withdrew to Santo. Their state might have been even 
worse had the Japanese come with the right ammunition for 
an encounter of this kind. But being engaged on a different 
kind of mission, they had come without armour-piercing 
shells. 

In the Japanese withdrawal, the Ktrishima succeeded in 
escaping, but at dawn the Hiez was sighted near Savo, crippled 
and out of control, drifting helplessly round and round, having 
been hit 85 times. She was bombed relentlessly all day from 
Henderson, and was finally scuttled under cover of darkness. 

Next morning another Japanese fleet, sent to cover the 
arrival of the reinforcement of 10,000 men which was advancing 
from New Georgia, engaged with an American fleet off Tulagi. 
Meanwhile at Henderson, in desperate conditions, air sorties 
were mounted, the ground staff working with their bare hands 
to load the bombers, in order to prevent the enemy landing. 
By dusk 9 out of the 13 Japanese transports had been sunk. 

That night the Kirishima returned with four cruisers and nine 
destroyers to protect the remaining transports. On his side 
Admiral Halsey sent the battleships Washington and South 
Dakota, with four destroyers. At midnight on 14-15 they 
picked up the Japanese vessels near Savo, and a heavy long- 
range artillery battle ensued, lasting a hundred minutes, at 
the end of which the Japanese withdrew, with one destroyer 
sunk. The Kirishima, heavily damaged, was later scuttled. Three 
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of the four American destroyers had been sunk, and the South 
Dakota and the other destroyer damaged. 

In the morning the remaining four Japanese transports 
managed to put their men ashore. The reinforcement had been 
much reduced. Of the force of 10,000, only 4,000 landed, and 
out of 10,000 tons of supplies only 5 tons were landed safely. 
The force was thus left with insufficient supplies and rations in 
a land which provides almost nothing for a surplus population. 
By the end of the month Vandegrift’s force had been increased 
to 39,400. By January 1943 the number of U.S. Forces stood 
at 50,000, or the equivalent of half the total population of the 
Solomons. Taking the naval forces into account, there were 
times when there were more Americans in the Solomons than 
there were Solomon Islanders. 

During the same month of November the land advance con- 
tinued westward over present-day Honiara. On the first of the 
month an advance was made, supported by warship bombard- 
ment, across the Matanikau river at two places, wiping out a 
Japanese pocket. The enemy riposted next day by attacking in 
the rear at Tétéré. The various U.S. forces lost radio connexion, 
eventually involving a further naval intervention and the land- 
ing of another force. On 4 November the Americans at last 
managed to gain and hold Point Cruz, the present port area. 
Opposed to them had been a force of 1,500 Japanese, of whom 
750 were killed. 

Thus it continued. If the earth beneath the shops and offices 
of Honiara, beneath the churches and government buildings, 
including the Secretariat and Government House, could tell 
its own tale, every inch of it would be a tale of death in war. 
By 18-20 November the hills which are the present suburbs 
of Honiara were the main scene of the fighting. To the reader 
familiar with Honiara, the intensity and gravity of the battle 
will be apparent from the fact that it took from 4 November 
1942 to 21 January 1943 for the American front to advance from 
Point Cruz, the port, to Rove Creek, site of the present police 
headquarters, a distance of about one mile. 

On g December 1942, Vandegrift and his Marines were 
relieved by fresh forces under General Patch. The area the 
new troops occupied scarcely differed from that taken in the 
original assault of 7 August, four months earlier. But in fact 
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the basic situation had changed, and had Vandegrift and the 
Marines been permitted to remain they would certainly have 
finished the job. The extending activities of the South Pacific 
Scouts were making the Japanese critically aware of their lack 
of local intelligence. They had insufficient artillery backing, 
and they were suffering from malnutrition and disease. They 
were still being supplied by sea from Rabaul — a convoy known 
in Allied circles as the Tokyo Express — but this now only 
arrived at night, and only to Cape Esperance at the far end 
of the island, where it dropped rice in oil drums lashed to- 
gether, leaving these to float ashore, while the Tokyo Express 
made off as fast as possible. Needless to say, due to reefs, only 
go per cent of these supplies was reaching the troops. 

In January 1943, Japanese air attacks intensified over Gua- 
dalcanal, and an impression was given of a massing at Rabaul 
for another offensive. In effect, as became apparent after a 
few days, this was a feint. The Japanese had decided to with- 
draw west, under vigorous rearguard action. The altered plan 
took effect on 21 January, the day the Americans reached 
Rove Creek, after which their advance became more rapid. In 
the ensuing weeks they made advance landings at various places 
along the Guadalcanal coast. These moves, however, were made 
too slowly, thereby enabling at least 13,000 Japanese to be 
evacuated by night from points along the coast, causing an 
unnecessary prolongation of the overall operation. 

Nevertheless, on 9 February, although in fact he had let 
much of the enemy slip through his hands, General Patch was 
truthfully able to signal Halsey: “Total and complete defeat 
of Japanese forces on Guadalcanal.’ The printing presses of 
the free world roared forth the word of victory, one which it 
was instantly realized was decisive. However long it might take 
to defeat the Japanese, the latter had failed in their objective. 

A few days later the Russell Islands, Lever Brothers’ coconut 
stronghold, were taken, but without proper consultation with 
the Scouts, thereby producing a ludicrous situation. Nine 
thousand troops were deployed to take this small and relatively 
easy group. Only Lever’s splendid coconut trees were found. 

The Japanese had in fact long learned the Pacific lesson of 
leapfrogging islands, in this case ignoring the Russells, in order 
to make a dispersed but determined stand in New Georgia and 
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the Western Solomons. Here Donald Gilbert Kennedy and the 
Solomon Islanders, together with European planters and 
traders, had been conducting a small war on their own, a war 
of harassment which in its own way is an epic, and which left 
no member of the population in doubt that the Japanese 
invasion was temporary. When the scene of war shifted 
to the Western Solomons, therefore, it merely confirmed a 
popular conviction. 

In New Georgia the complications of fighting a war in an 
archipelago within an archipelago, with its bushy islands, 
innumerable inlets, lagoons, reefs, and shallow waters, meant 
the employment of small craft unsuited to direct naval engage- 
ment. It frequently led to encounters of which the commanders 
of the two forces remained for days unaware, and which had 
taken place in waters they could not even specifically locate. 
The only people who understood this region thoroughly were 
the Islanders. From every vantage point, themselves invisible 
to the undiscerning, they watched the movements of ships and 
men, well aware of the distinction between Japanese and 
American, and ready to loose out in their canoes at the first 
sign of Americans in need of assistance. In this way hundreds 
of Americans were rescued who would otherwise have been 
left to die, wounded and unable to move, on lonely beaches in 
this extremely complicated area. One young lieutenant, picked 
up in such a condition on a coralline beach not far from Gizo, 
was rescued by a Solomon Islander who had little idea that 
the near-inert body he so carefully looked after was that of the 
future President of the United States, John F. Kennedy. 

The Commonwealth contribution to this tremendous scene 
of war was the maximum possible in the circumstances of war 
raging on three continents in addition to Oceania. The air 
forces of Australia and New Zealand, and the Royal Australian 
Navy participated with the Americans in a number of decisive 
encounters. A Fijian contingent, all of them skilled jungle 
fighters, officered by New Zealanders, served with distinction in 
the Western Solomons, eliminating Japanese by guerrilla meth- 
ods. New Zealand ground forces made a notable contribution, 
in particular in the defeat of the Japanese in a bloody battle 
on the western island of Vella Lavella. The bodies of those 
who fell were later shipped to New Zealand, but the testimony 
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of their sacrifice remains to this day in the low mounds and 
tussocks that were once their graves, and which lie scattered 
beneath schools, churches, football fields, and plantations, 
wherever they fell. 

On 16 June 1943 the Japanese launched an all-out air 
attack on Guadalcanal as an aid to holding their positions in 
the Western Solomons. Over sixty bombers, with heavy fighter 
protection, took part. Forewarned by Scout intelligence, the 
Americans were ready with a force of over a hundred fighters. 
There followed the largest-scale air battle in the Pacific War, 
in which the Japanese lost 107 aircraft shot down, against a 
loss of 6 American fighters. 

Even with this fearful defeat, however, and with the grow- 
ingly implacable evidence of defeat in the Western Solomons, 
another four months passed before, in October 1943, the Pro- 
tectorate was finally rid of the invader. (See map facing page 
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In these frail canoes Solomon Islanders patrolled the inshore seas and harried 
the enemy’s posts 
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‘he Japanese failure in the Solomons caused Japan to lose 
interest in the general region of the Solomons and New Guinea, 
and to develop a new Pacific alignment, which was by this 
time distinctly defensive. The line ran from the Aleutians, 
through Wake Island, the Marshalls, the Gilberts, Nauru and 
Ocean Island, to the Bismarck archipelago. The conquest of 
Australia was put aside for the time being. 

The Gilberts were brought into this scheme as a result of 
the Carlson Raid. In August 1942, in the earliest phase of the 
Battle of Guadalcanal, when the Americans were feverishly 
preparing their first assault from the New Hebrides, the 
American command decided on a diversionary raid on the 
Gilberts, with the aim of confusing the Japanese as to their 
intentions. A day or two later a small force of U.S. Marines 
under Lieut.-Colonel Evans F. Carlson made a surprise landing 
on Butaritari, where it will be remembered the Japanese had 
left a small garrison — about 30 men — in token of their possession 
of the group as a whole. Alerted by radio, the Japanese air 
force made several raids from Kwajalein while the Americans 
were ashore. Withdrawing, many of the Marines were unable 
to get through the surf to their boats. Twenty-one dead were 
left behind on the beaches, nine were left behind alive. These 
last were rounded up by the Japanese and beheaded. 

At the time of the Carlson Raid there were only 43 Japanese 
in the entire Gilbert group, and it was the Japanese intention 
to leave things thus, since in their proposed thrust to Fiji and 
Samoa they intended to leapfrog the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
The Carlson Raid, interpreted as a mark of American interest 
in these islands, caused a change of tactics. Within three weeks 
of the raid there were 1,500 Japanese on Tarawa alone, and 
smaller contingents on other atolls, notably on Butaritari 
and Abemama. 

The majority of Europeans in the Gilberts, in defiance of 
Japanese orders, had succeeded in escaping earlier in the year 
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in various small craft, from which they were picked up by a ship 
sent from Fiji to rescue them. A number of others, officials, 
traders, and missionaries, had elected to remain. In October 
1942 twenty-two of them, having been held in internment, were 
murdered by the Japanese. Every European and Gilbertese on 
Ocean Island was similarly murdered. 

On the American side the ensuing months were characterized 
in this part of the Pacific by systematic building of airfields, in 
preparation for a northward attack, in which the first target 
had now become the Gilberts. By the end of the year the 
Americans had two airfields within striking distance, on Funa- 
futi and Canton Island. 

The reception which the Americans received in the Ellice 
Islands needs little description. It would probably be true to 
say that most Ellice Islanders today who remember those years 
look back on them as (apart from the air raids) the happiest in 
their lives, when for a brief moment the islands came to life as 
had never happened before, or even been imagined. But it was 
attended by one of those small tragedies of which war brings so 
many. Owing to the size and depth of its lagoon it was essential 
that Funafuti be chosen as the principal base. But the landstrip 
on the atoll is so narrow that the airfield could only be construc- 
ted over the site of the people’s cultivation gardens, destroying 
them for ever, without possibility of replacement. The gardens 
— the deposits of cultivable earth — on these atolls are regarded 
as a sacred possession, the gift of the ancestors. Whether the 
Americans were aware of this until the airfield was completed — 
it was built in ten tumultuous days such as Funafuti has never 
witnessed before or since — is uncertain. But the uncomplaining 
cooperation the Islanders gave, in what were for them heart- 
rending circumstances — but they realized the vital necessity for 
it — is their modest and silent contribution to victory. To this 
day, whenever a plane lands on that runway (the present air- 
port) it gives older men a twinge of sorrow. 

The peculiar conditions which geography imposes on 
Pacific war are illustrated by the fact that when it became 
necessary to enlarge the Ellice base, survey parties had to be 
sent to Nukufétau (only 43 miles away) and Nanuméa to find 
out if there were any Japanese there. The fact is that, despite 
all known forms of detection, one can never be quite certain in 
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this region whether an enemy is in front or in the rear. 

In May 1943, after the epicentre of war had shifted from the 
Solomons, the Japanese met the mounting threat to the new 
alignment they had taken up by sending to Tarawa the Sasebo 
7th Special Naval Landing Force, which dug itself in on Beétio 
(Bécieau), converting the entire islet into a virtually impreg- 
nable fortress, complete with fighter airstrip, and surrounded by 
a stockade to prevent amphibious attack. By the time their 
arrangements were complete, Tarawa was the most heavily de- 
fended atoll in the Pacific. Butaritari was also well defended, 
and there was a seaplane base there. From Tarawa air raids 
were mounted against the gathering American strength in the 
Ellice Islands, where in September, as earlier in the Solomons, 
British administration, temporarily wearing uniform, estab- 
lished itself alongside the U.S. headquarters. 

On 18 September occurred the first American air raids, 
carried out from aircraft carriers, on the Japanese positions in 
the Gilberts. As a result of these the Japanese removed all their 
aircraft from Tarawa, and measures were taken to build under- 
ground bases for their communications. In a matter of weeks 
the entire force was an underground one, the only possible 
answer in these particular atolls, with their total absence of 
cover. 

During October the Japanese Navy made three attempts on 
a great scale to contact and engage the U.S. Pacific Fleet, but 
never found it. This simple statement is sufficient to illustrate 
the vast region of emptiness in which this struggle was 
taking place. 

On 6 November 1943 the U.S. 7th Air Force headquarters 
was established at Funafuti, and Admiral Hoover’s flagship 
Curtis anchored in the lagoon. The ensuing days were marked 
by intensive reciprocal air bombing, the Americans aiming at 
Tarawa from their land bases, and from carriers attacking 
Butaritari and the Marshalls, which throughout were the real 
objective. The Japanese attacked the Ellice Islands, where by 
this time the Americans had airfields on Nanuméa and Nuku- 
fétau. As an example of what the Ellice Islanders witnessed, and 
of the speed at which things were taking place, the 5,000-foot 
runway on Nanuméa, started on 28 August, was operational 
by 7 September. These airstrips, incidentally, were built of 
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live coral and kept wet with seawater for several days of rolling 
and compacting, during which the polyps continued to grow, 
thus cementing the strip into an extremely hard mass. 

On 20 November, American forces advanced for the full 
attack on Tarawa and Butaritari. It was intended that the 
Japanese strong point on Bétio should be overwhelmed by com- 
bined and devastating air attack and naval bombardment, to be 
immediately followed by a land assault supported by tanks. 
Perfect timing was essential. The entry into the lagoon, un- 
avoidable if the landing force was to reach its target, was to be 
made under cover of darkness, in the last minutes before the 
first light. 

Owing to miscalculating the current speed — the reader will 
recall the earlier reference to this (p. 17) — and to inaccurate 
charts, the assault force missed the lagoon entrance, and started 
floating down south, in the direction of Bétio, but on the wrong 
side of the reef. The Japanese, detecting them, started firing at 
5.5 a.m. To protect the assault force, now returning to regain 
the lagoon entrance, v.s.s. Colorado and the flagship Maryland, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Harry W. Hill, bom- 
barded the Japanese, forcing them to take cover. 

The situation could have been improved had the U.S. air 
force contingent, due to strike at this moment, arrived. But for 
some reason it did not, and the Japanese resumed fire. Around 
7 a.m. the first assault vessels entered the lagoon in the face of 
furious Japanese gunfire. Consisting of amphibian tractors and 
landing craft, the force was now almost two hours behind the 
planned time. The sea in the lagoon was choppy, while the 
tide was fatally receding, rendering impossible the intended 
close-up disembarkation, to have been covered by the air and 
naval attack which would at the crucial moment have forced 
the Japanese underground. 

Observing the progress of the assault force, Admiral Hill 
calculated that they would reach the beach by g.10 a.m. He 
thus sent an immediate signal requesting the air attack to take 
place at 9.5 a.m. This signal was not received, and at 8.25 a.m. 
the strafing took place, formidable but completely wasted. 
Further air attacks were made at 8.55 and 9 a.m., but in the last 
ten minutes before the landing was to be made, Admiral Hill 
was obliged to order the naval fire to cease. Due to the dense 
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smoke caused by the battle, the entire atoll as seen from his 
ships had disappeared, thereby creating the optical problem 
noted earlier in connexion with rain: that if an atoll disappears, 
all sense of direction is lost. Not even the finest instruments in 
the world could have told Hill where the assault force was, and 
there was thus the danger that he would himself annihilate 
them. 

Inevitably, the moment the naval bombardment ceased, the 
Japanese, aware through the smoke exactly where the assault 
force was, were left free to hit as they would. By this time 3,000 
tons of American naval projectiles had been thrown against 
them, to no effect. The Japanese had five machine guns, and 
they proceeded to use them with terrible effect and accuracy. 
Numerous transports approaching the long, low-tide sand beach 
were halted and set on fire, the Marines wading in through the 
shallow water under fire, their only hope of shelter being to 
reach the Japanese stockade and crouch down beneath it, or 
reach the small jetty which became a pivotal point in this part 
of the battle, since it too afforded some shelter. The death toll 
and general casualties at this stage, which lasted about three 
hours, were among the worst the Americans suffered in any 
Pacific encounter. 

Another air attack was requested and delivered at 11.20, but 
when it came it was objected to by the commanders as making 
matters worse, after which the air power ceased to participate. 
By this time, under withering machine-gun fire, the Marines 
were digging themselves into individual foxholes in the sand as 
their sole means of survival, until the incoming tide should 
remove even this hope. The tank landings were severely ham- 
pered by the low-tide conditions. When the landing craft at 
last reached positions from which to off-load, the slaughter had 
been so great that no landing could be effected without driving 
over a field of dead Marines scattered over what seemed like 
every square foot of the level beach. Rather than do this, the 
tank officers attempted to go round the main centre of the 
holocaust. Four tanks fell into coral pot-holes and were in- 
Capacitated; two others landed, but were rapidly put out of 
action. Within a matter of minutes, in the frontal sector of 
conflict, there were no tanks left. 

By early afternoon five battalions had succeeded in landing, 
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but they had been decimated, and were what is ominously 
described in war as ‘in a bad state’. In other words, it was touch 
and go. Most of them were desperately crouched beneath the 
pier and the stockade. 

On the west side of the islet, however, Major Michael P. 
Ryan managed to land two tanks and push along to reach the 
south side, thereby creating an encircling position, could it but 
be held. The Marine commander, Colonel Merritt A. Edson, 
exploited this to good advantage, and in what was almost non- 
stop warfare at close range for the ensuing three days, slowly 
but relentlessly prised the Japanese out of their subterranean 
stronghold, many of the above-ground features of which are 
visible to this day. How a single human being survived in the 
Battle of Tarawa, and how towards the end of it any human 
being was capable of standing up, from sheer exhaustion, are 
among the engagement’s numerous remarkable features. Bétio 
at the end of it looked like a desert stunted with dead palm 
trees, scattered with twisted machinery and corpses. Even the 
leaves of the coconut trees were destroyed. 

By the night of 22-23, amid furious gunfire, the Japanese 
had been forced down to the east end of the islet, where most of 
them were destroyed. Others escaped to the next islet — Bairiki, 
seat of the present civil government — where on 26th a final 
battle took place, in which 150 Japanese were killed, the 
Americans losing 32, with 60 wounded. 

In actuality, had the Japanese taken the offensive it is quite 
possible that they would have wiped out the American force. 
But in the first naval bombardment their communications 
system had been knocked out, and they were unsure of them- 
selves. They began the Battle of Tarawa with a strength of 
4,836 men, of whom 2,619 were qualified combatants: 4,690 
were killed. The remainder, 17 Japanese and 129 Koreans, 
were taken prisoners of war. The Americans lost 1,019 dead, 
with total casualties amounting to 3,301, or 20 per cent of their 
total force, by occidental standards a murderous figure. 

On Butaritari, where an engagement took place simul- 
taneously, there were 798 Japanese, of whom 284 were qualified 
combatants. Against overwhelming American superiority the 
majority, including all the combatants, were wiped out, but in 
a very slow, cautious battle. Another American force landed on 
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Abemama, where there were 23 Japanese, all of whom died, 
most of them by suicide. 

Thus ended the warfare in the Gilberts. It has been fairly 
widely contended that the costly Battle of Tarawa was un- 
necessary, that since the Marshall Islands were the principal 
target the Gilberts should have been leapfrogged. Foremost 
among those to hold this view was General Holland M. Smith, 
who described the entire operation as a ‘terrible drama of 
errors’. The first act in this drama of errors was the Carlson 
Raid. It was quickly realized by the American command that 
this had had the opposite effect to the one intended. Thereafter, 
as the Japanese strengthened themselves in the Gilberts, and the 
Americans did the same in the Ellice Islands, Tarawa and 
Butaritari — or Makin, as they called it — became a kind of 
fixation in American military thinking. As to the battle itself, 
these were the instant errors that occurred in a highly complex 
operation, in which precision was indispensable. They were 
errors that were paid for in the blood of the young Marines that 
spread upon the sand and mingled with the incoming tide — 
young men who, from the hell in which they died, could have 
had no idea that they had been sent on an assignment to the 
nearest place to paradise on earth. 


Gilbertese pounder used to prepare pandanus leaves for mat-making 
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I HAD my first kava-drinking session with Richard Tarileo at 
Lakatoro on the island of Malekula. But let me first explain 
about Lakatoro itself; which is an artificial creation. 

After the Second World War, the Governments of France and 
Great Britain at last realized that these islands of the Western 
Pacific can never do anything other than stagnate, as they did 
between the wars, unless they are in one way or another sub- 
sidized. From this point, throughout the High Commission 
territories, things began to move. The twenty-five years follow- 
ing the war have witnessed a very considerable and impressive 
governmental contribution in education and medical services, 
and in what might be termed general modernizing. Secondary 
education and free medical services are now available through- 
out the region, there are teacher-training institutions and tech- 
nical schools, and a regular flow of medical personnel is sent for 
training at the important Fiji School of Medicine. 

In the New Hebrides at present 40 per cent of the budget 
consists of subventions from Great Britain and France. In 
addition there are a number of invisible subsidies. On the 
French side these take the form of very high salaries for officials, 
teachers, doctors, etc., payable in France if required, which 
ensure a consistently high calibred public service. Another in- 
visible subsidy takes the form of extensive tax concessions in 
France to French citizens prepared to invest in the New 
Hebrides in the interests of development. 

On its side, and throughout the Western Pacific, the British 
Government subsidizes the passage money for expatriate govern- 
ment servants, including wives and children, 50 per cent of their 
inducement allowance, and their education allowances. There 
are substantial grants-in-aid for specific projects, technical 
assistance in the form of skilled personnel and scientific equip- 
ment, and grants and loans under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts, which in the Western Pacific continue the 
important role played in dependent territories throughout the 
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Commonwealth. The Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations have also made significant contributions, in particular 
the World Health Organization, with its assistance in yaws and 
malaria eradication campaigns. Philanthropic organizations 
have given liberal assistance, as have individual benefactors 
such as the late Lord Nuffield, who provided much of the funds 
for Honiara’s teacher-training college. 

The British Government’s contributions are sizeable in rela- 
tion to the small population of the territories. In a single year 
the Colonial Development and Welfare contribution to the 
Solomons alone is seldom less than £1 million, in addition to a 
regular annual grant which works out around £700,000. 
Expenditure in the other islands is commensurate. The real 
budget — the actual sum at the disposal of government — as 
opposed to the budget as it appears on paper (where it looks 
more modest than it is) would require an extremely complicated 
operation to explain. Suffice it to say that there is now money — 
never enough, of course — and it is being intelligently spent, 
mainly in a series of well thought out development plans, of 
which there is one for each island group. 

Inevitably, however, there are large areas, particularly in the 
Melanesian islands, where there are few if any visible signs of 
any development or welfare at all. It is here that one runs into 
the confounding problems of geography. The reader will recall 
an earlier comment that if fifteen small hospitals could have 
been built on different islands it might have been possible to 
reach some of the people. This applies today as it did then, and 
it probably always will. As an example of even one island, let 
alone a group, the British administration has recently replaced 
the old Presbyterian hospital on Tana with an extremely 
modern and well-equipped government hospital. But it will be 
many years before road-building can catch up in this extremely 
mountainous and difficult island. At present the hospital pro- 
vides a service affecting not more than half the population. 

The crazy side of the overall situation is that were the opti- 
mum achieved, and every island had at least a clinic, it would 
be found that in quite a number of instances the medical staff 
would not have enough to do. The answer is partly to be found 
in the development of internal air services, and Hebridair 
(New Hebrides Airways) certainly does remarkable work in this 
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respect. But flying conditions in this particular group are 
variable, to put it mildly. One can never be sure of arriving on 
the right day anywhere, even in the so-called dry season. 

These basic problems furthermore apply to everything. Each 
island, if roads are to be built on it, needs its own small public 
works unit, a ruinously expensive undertaking. The fact is that 
with a land area for which a director of public works might 
order, say, five bulldozers, in the New Hebrides he would need 
to order twenty-five, and it could be taken as a foregone cer- 
tainty that of these at least five would be knocked out on reefs 
before they had done a day’s work. To the American-style 
outcry that the administration should in this case build proper 
piers there is a short answer: you try. It might also be added 
that everything, even the simplest public work, costs about 
three times more in these islands than any other place I have 
ever seen, even including the mud-and-swamp jungles of 
Borneo. 

The Western Pacific administration, including the French 
administration, has resolved to meet these problems by concen- 
trating government activity at certain centres, if such a thing 
can be said to exist in the Pacific, if necessary creating such 
centres where clearly none exist. One of these last is Lakatoro on 
the island of Malekula, where under the guiding influence of 
a gifted Australian administrator, Darvall Wilkins, an enclave 
of modern civilization is being created amidst the wilds. The 
French have another enclave in another part of the island. Each 
is situated within reach of an airstrip. Lakatoro is also in range 
of the French commercial settlement of Planteurs Réunis at 
Norsup. For educated people these islands can be places of great 
loneliness, and this scheme of centralizing government activity, 
whatever its de-merits, has the overriding merit that at each 
centre educated people, European and Islander, can enjoy each 
other’s company, which is extremely important. 

Lakatoro is situated on a splendid rising sweep of hillside, 
from which all has been cleared except the tall trees of the 
jungle, which can here be seen in their full majesty. Modern 
houses have been built, including a comfortable rest house for 
visitors. There is a government school and clinic, and in a 
nearby village there is a cooperative store, which is a help, 
though this being a Presbyterian area it sells no alcohol, not 
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even beer. This deficiency can be rectified, however, by a trek 
of a few miles by jeep to another cooperative store which, 
situated in a Roman Catholic area, offers a wide range of 
liquor, including four different brands of champagne. This, 
incidentally, due to the high-geared French economy on which 
the islands run, is well within the pocket of the salaried New 
Hebridean, who is one of the best paid workers in the Pacific. 

Cows have been introduced at Lakatoro, and will in due 
course be used to help clear more areas when, as is hoped, 
people are attracted to shift into the neighbourhood to take 
advantage of the services it offers. Already, when I visited the 
place, one enterprising Melanesian had caught on to the general 
idea by starting a market garden in which he was growing 
many kinds of vegetable formerly unknown in the area, in- 
cluding lettuces, chillies, radishes, and tomatoes. Educated New 
Hebridean tastes in food are changing, and his products were 
much in demand. , 

A coral pier serves for marine communication, and can some- 
times be used when tide and wind concur in benevolence, which 
is not often. One should count on landing with wet feet. The 
vital radio transmitter, which to the Western Pacific adminis- 
tration is as the cross is to the Church, was installed in the same 
building as the district office, where work was punctuated with 
occasional ear-splitting atmospherics. 

But perhaps the most fascinating thing at Lakatoro is the 
court-house, designed by Darvall Wilkins in consultation with 
his New Hebridean office experts, in which every feature of a 
British magistrate’s court 1s reproduced in New Hebridean 
style. Nothing in the court-house except paper and pens has 
been imported. The motifs used throughout are Melanesian. 
Bold artistic use has been made of the splendid shields and spears 
which were the symbols of ancient Melanesian justice, and 
which, in this court, still are. In this small, simple building of 
wood, devoid of European artifice, can be seen the exemplar of 
the future of these islands, and of the Solomons, if things are 
allowed to develop as they should, which is that European 
institutions need to be blended with ancient arts and manners, 
enabling the new and vitalizing shoot to graft into the old and 
ineradicable. Each will change superficially in the process, and 
has to be prepared to. But in the end, and though it may take a 
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long time, out of the historical conjuncture which began with 
Mendafia and Quiros, and from which there is no escape, all 
will benefit. In that little court a first-offender, though he might 
find the lay-out of bench and witness boxes unfamiliar, would 
be in no doubt where he was; and this is the point. Ancient 
laws and sentences may have had to be altered, but justice must 
remain justice, visibly so. On this last point the Melanesians 
were just as strict as anyone. 

When there are so many capable and devoted administrators 
in the New Hebrides, it may seem invidious to select one for 
discussion. But Darvall Wilkins and his colleagues will, I hope, 
forgive me, since to select — not only people, but facts, customs, 
and things in general, even entire islands — in this region of 
extreme diversity is necessary in the interests of the reader 
unfamiliar with the Pacific. 

Darvall Wilkins’ house is another symbol demonstrating 
another aspect of the blending process. Prefabricated to an 
excellent design, and situated in a fine position fairly far up the 
hill, but not too far, i.e. not remote and aloof, it gave me the 
impression, when I was in it, that I was on the outskirts of 
Sydney, or somewhere in the company directors’ fringe in 
Surrey. Nothing in it was primitive. The Lakatoro generator 
works properly, thanks to Darvall, who is a genius in ensuring 
that things work, even in the most unlikely conditions. Thus, 
constant electric supply, tap water from a small hill reservoir 
which supplies everyone, beautiful furnishings, a sense of 
spaciousness, reproductions of the old masters, English china, 
silver and crystal, a superb library which includes nearly all the 
classic works on Melanesia, a sophisticated record player and 
a large library of all kinds of music, and of course the presiding 
presence of his wife Ida, also Australian, who can make even 
Melanesian food taste interesting, and who was the patroness- 
in-chief of the market garden. With this, complete social 
equality, beginning with the office staff (an important point), 
and one begins to see what Lakatoro is all about. While I was 
there nearly everyone of interest was at one time or another 
invited to the house, where Ida abetted her husband by being 
an effortlessly charming hostess. To see young Melanesians, 
smartly turned out but not dressed up for the occasion (they 
knew the Wilkins too well for that), taking tea or cocktails and 
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discussing all kinds of things with complete naturalness, was like 
looking at something not of the present, but of the far future. 

This is the Selwyn method, and as the history of Melanesia 
shows, it is the only method that has ever succeeded. It can be 
summed up in one simple gentence: everything from start to 
finish must be first-rate. The young Melanesian who has en- 
joyed that home and that hospitality, who has listened to music 
or heard people discussing books, and who has learned about 
liquor as a social convention (not an orgy, and not wicked), will 
when he goes away feel the want of something, as the Auckland 
students did when they returned home; and from this will grow 
the desire to have something similar in his or her own life. In 
the New Hebrides, furthermore, for anyone who spends money 
wisely, this is a practical proposition. Note too that there is no 
conscious teaching in the method; everything is done indirectly, 
just by behaving naturally, doing ordinary things in an ordinary 
way. This was the method which produced George Sarawia, 
Charles Sapibuana, young Stephen, and many others, who in 
the present age can be seen as the true fathers of their people. 

It was in these cultivated surroundings that I ventured, even 
then with a certain diffidence, to confess that I would like to 
drink kava. 

‘Of course you must!’ said Darvall at once. ‘Ask Richard 
Tarileo; he’s a kava expert.’ 

Richard, who was on the office staff, lived in a house further 
down the hill. I had noticed him earlier at the office. A glint 
in his Melanesian eye had indicated a good companion. Forti- 
fied with Darvall’s encouragement, I descended upon Richard, 
and arrangements were made for a session that evening. 

Darvall was away that night on a visit to some villages. This 
is another important feature of administration in Melanesia: 
things are best done at night, when people can gather together 
for discussion, and where the skilled administrator will endeav- 
our to convert his visit into a party, with a simple feast, at which 
people relax and talk more freely, and with some singing and 
dancing wherever these still exist. This makes the visit memor- 
able, and again creates the sense of want. In other words, the 
villagers will look forward to the next official visit, and some 
may even be tempted to pay a social visit to Lakatoro, all of 
which is to the good in the circumstances of the great time-rift 
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which still exists between the modern people and the people of 
the country. 

Leaving Ida in the house alone — Malekula was once one of the 
most dangerous islands in the Pacific — I went down at dusk to 
Richard’s house. Chairs had been removed to the walls, and 
mats had been spread on which we sat cross-legged, as con- 
vention demands. The kava was prepared by three prisoners, 
also seated similarly. One of them was a murderer, but he had 
a pleasant personality, and in the New Hebrides murder is a 
somewhat specialized subject, which will be discussed in a 
moment. 

Prisoners, too, need a word of explanation. What the Western 
Pacific would do without prisoners is hard to imagine. Reference 
has already been made to the difficulty of getting people to do 
regular work. It is not that they are lazy; it is simply that the 
idea of regular work is completely foreign to their nature. The 
more advanced Melanesians, who have learned to work regu- 
larly, naturally get snapped up for office and executive jobs, 
and one is thus left with the perennial difficulty of obtaining 
steady labour. It is here that prisoners come in, since in their 
case there is the great advantage that they can be forced to 
work regularly. In fact, being a prisoner is quite a good training 
for modern life. If anyone in the Western Pacific tells you he 
was once a prisoner — they do, there’s nothing to be ashamed 
of — you can usually count on him being a useful person to 
have around. The system also has its uses in keeping the admini- 
stration and the police on their toes in the prosecution of 
crime, since without prisoners development would be slowed 
down and become even more costly than it already is. Indeed, 
a truly Machiavellian administrator would deliberately pro- 
mote crime, in order to get more prisoners, to ensure more 
development. 

After cleaning the kava roots in water, the prisoners ground 
them in the hand with pestles of coral until they were mashed. 
During this time Richard and I chatted. Kava should be drunk 
in silence, but I asked that we be allowed to break this rule, 
since apart from the fact that Richard and I were meeting for 
what might be the one and only time in our lives, I wanted to 
discuss with him my reactions to the drink, and thus compare 
notes with an expert. He genially agreed. 
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When the roots had been well mashed, they were laid in the 
long fine leaf of the spathe of a coconut, and water was poured 
over them, a little of it remaining in the mash. The spathe leaf 
was then folded, and twisted tightly at both ends, held over a 
wooden bowl into which the liquid from it dripped. It was a 
dull grey colour, looking like sad milk. One of the prisoners 
filled half a coconut with liquid from the bowl, with another 
half for Richard, and holding the nut in both hands, proferred 
me the drink. Richard explained that I must drink it in one 
shot. 

I did this. Many attempts have been made to explain what 
kava tastes like. It has been compared with all kinds of things 
in the chemical and medical world. It was not thus that it 
struck me. As I drank it I was conscious of earth after a shower 
of rain at dawn in a wood, and of the green of young shoots 
in a primeval spring. Never in my life have I been so conscious 
of man’s descent from his own antiquity. If anyone had told 
me that I had by magic been transported back in time a 
million years, I would not have been surprised. As far as man 
today 1s capable of conceiving what it was like to be the first 
human beings in the world, living in forests, this was what the 
liquid conveyed. It is, I feel sure, the most ancient drink on 
earth. 

Meanwhile the mashing process had been resumed, and 
quite soon more nutfuls were forthcoming. I told Richard I 
would like to drink as much as I could in order to test the drink’s 
effects. Altogether that evening I drank seven nutfuls, which is 
a lot. Richard drank five, explaining that when you are 
accustomed to kava its effects come more rapidly, almost from 
the first minutes, and are stronger. 

After my fourth nutful I made to alter my position on the 
mats, giving Richard the impression that I was about to get up. 

‘Be careful! Don’t stand up! he warned. 

I then realized I had lost all control over my body from the 
waist downwards. My legs might have been made of jelly for 
all the use they were. But my mind was completely clear, and 
so was Richard’s. In fact, we talked for over two hours, and 
our conversation seemed to have acquired an unusual lucidity. 
One did not have to search for words. Thoughts came exactly 
and aptly. When drunk. in silence kava induces a state of 
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euphoria, but without visions or imaginings — one might say 
euphoria in its pure form. Without experiencing this, I could 
grasp the truth of it from the clarifying effect it had on my 
mind. 

At this point it seemed to me that the prisoners had been 
doing rather too much regular work. I therefore inquired 
whether it would be in order for them to be allowed a drink. 
Richard considered this would be quite in order, so the scope 
of the session spread, the murderer eventually rivalling my 
seven nutfuls, an atmosphere of general bonhomie prevailing. 

When the time came to go home, around 10 p.m., I was 
gently hauled up by two constables, Richard assuring me not 
to be ashamed. He also explained one of the friendliest aspects 
of kava-drinking, which is that when men have drunk it — 
women are not permitted to touch it — they go home arm in 
arm, one supporting the other. On this occasion the constables, 
with a great deal of laughter and much sympathy, half-lifted 
and half-projected me up the hill to the rest house, which is 
the highest building in the place. It then occurred to me that 
I should go and report my findings to Ida, all alone in the house. 
But of course I had foolishly let the constables go back. I thus 
set out on my own down the slope through the cleared forest. 
Every time I reached a tree I unerringly crashed into it, my 
mind meanwhile completely clear. It was quite a performance. 

Ida was reading a book in the drawing-room as I entered 
covered with tree-bark. 

‘Oh, I didn’t expect to see you this evening,’ she said without 
batting an eyelid. ‘Would you like something to eat?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ I replied cautiously, so we discussed 
literature. Somehow, after falling down several times, I re- 
gained the rest house. Undressing, however, presented such 
insuperable problems that I slept with my trousers on. 

Kava induces nausea, and Richard had warned me that the 
wisest thing to do, to avoid after-effects, is to let this take full 
measure, and vomit before going to bed. This I failed to do. 
As a result, I woke to a glorious morning with the birds of the 
forest singing, myself feeling marvellously well, got up, crashed 
against the bedpost, the door, the doorpost, the dining-room 
table, the lavatory door, and finally the lavatory itself, but 
with such a crash that it was difficult to know which of us 
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suffered more. Not till 10.30 a.m. was I once more in control 
of my limbs. 

Reverting now to the subject of murder, serious crime is not 
a problem in the Western Pacific. What is a problem is that 
when serious crimes such as murder occur in the Melanesian 
islands they are often committed for Stone Age reasons, i.e. 
valid and respectable reasons for those who have not made the 
transition into the modern age. The murderer who prepared 
my kava was a case in point. He had committed his crime for 
respectable reasons, was an honourable man, and not in the 
least dangerous. Nevertheless the new justice must take its 
course, tempered with more than the usual amount of mercy. It 
must also be remembered that though it may seem wrong to 
give such people long terms of imprisonment, putting them to 
‘forced’ labour — not very hard, as the kava session shows — they 
in the process gain something of the idea of regular work, 
which itself adapts their mind to make the great transition, a 
state of mind they will without doubt pass on to their descen- 
dants. To judge these islands by the canons of contemporary 
European morality is impossible. 

Among the most interesting murders were those brought to 
light some years ago in a remote area beside Big Bay, on 
Espiritu Santo. At the base of them lay Pacific beliefs concern- 
ing the immortality of the human body. These beliefs, held in 
varying forms right across Oceania, reach their clearest ex- 
pression in the ancient stories of the Gilberts. According to 
these, on the ‘lost’ island of Matang, which was an island of 
perfection, humans were originally immortal corporeally, and 
it is related how Naka-a, the Divine Judge, leaving Matang 
for a time in order to attend to affairs elsewhere, instructed that 
during his absence the women should remain at one end of the 
island, the men at the other, and that they should not com- 
municate with each other till he returned. This injunction was 
disobeyed, and with the discovery of carnal knowledge, death 
came into the world. Naka-a eventually returned, and drove 
forth the people from Matang, which he told them they would 
never find again, as indeed they never have. 

In the Big Bay area, and possibly in other parts of the New 
Hebrides, this idea of corporeal immortality exists, but without 
the story of the expulsion from Matang. Accordingly, when a 
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person dies in a fight, or drowns, or falls from a tree, or suc- 
cumbs in an epidemic, these are explicable deaths. But should 
someone die what would elsewhere be termed a natural death — 
say, of old age — this 1s contrary to the law of immortality, and 
someone’s magic must have caused the death. The relatives of 
the deceased get together and determine on who 1s the culprit, 
whereupon eight or nine men go and execute him or her, 
usually by hacking to pieces. To them it is a matter of duty; 
they have the impression that they are imposing justice. 

In the cases brought to light and prosecuted, the murderers, 
even after several years as prisoners, which means daily contact 
with more advanced people, still do not grasp the fact that they 
have done something wrong — by courtesy of the British police 
I was permitted to interview two of them — and needless to 
say, their conduct as prisoners is exemplary. They are men 
of Stone Age honour. As with so much else in the New Hebrides, 
time and patience provide the only answers. It should also be 
explained in passing that one of the main obstacles to making 
the great transition is that the languages of Melanesia are 
devoid of abstract words, with the inevitable outcome that 
instruction given in such languages, unless the instructor is 
extremely careful, finds expression in Stone Age terms, thus 
achieving little. 


a * % * 


My kava-drinking session on Malekula served me in good 
stead when I visited Tana, where Guy Wallington, the British 
District Agent, sent me off alone to a pagan reception in a 
mountain forest, where such knowledge as I had of Melanesian 
manners was somewhat alarmingly required. 

The Presbyterian despotism on Tana will be recalled, as 
also, in connexion with the Solomons (but it applies equally 
to the New Hebrides) the people’s mental retreat into a secret 
world, about which mission and administration knew nothing, 
but in which the people guarded their will to live, and found 
the strength to survive as a race. On Tana this secret world 
produced the Jonfrum, or John Frum, movement, which 1s 
sometimes described as a cargo cult, though it is not exactly 
so. The movement was religious and psychic, stemming from 
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the adventist aspect of Christianity — awaiting the second 
coming of the Lord — stressed by most of the brands of Christian- 
ity in the islands, except the Anglican and Roman Catholic, 
and which on the Melanesian mind is capable of producing 
what could be termed a state of mass imbalance. 

Exactly how and when Jonfrum came into existence is un- 
known, but it seems to have been some time in the 1930s, and 
he was a spirit who brought comfort to the people. In reality, 
as my pagan hosts in the forest explained it to me, it would 
probably be correct to say that Jonfrum was the god of the 
people of Tana, created to succour them against white man’s 
magic. The difficulty about defining Jonfrum is that the people 
themselves do not define him, nor are there the required words 
in their languages. 

In any event, Jonfrum was known to all on Tana except 
whites. Then a group of people in the Sulphur Bay area went 
one further by claiming that Jonfrum actually came among 
them at night and talked to them. My hosts in the forest said 
this was nonsense, that Jonfrum 1s a presence and is everywhere, 
not just at Sulphur Bay. But the latter group insisted that 
Jonfrum was with them. Many New Hebrideans are familiar 
with spirits, and claim to see them and talk to them. A house 
was built for Jonfrum, people coming from many parts of the 
island to listen to him. 

In November 1940 an extensive killing of goats for one of 
these gatherings attracted the attention of the British District 
Agent. An inquiry was held at which the existence of Jonfrum 
first came to light. Not much about the movement was learned. 
The main witness at the inquiry ran away, and the cult went 
underground. Then, in April 1941, the people gained the 
impression that Jonfrum had announced the ending of the 
cares of the world and the gift of corporeal immortality, which 
would mean that it would no longer be necessary to eat or 
cultivate. Prelude to this happy state it was decided to eat 
everything there was, since it would be for the last time. In a 
rush of buying, the island’s stores were all but emptied of 
provisions, many bullocks and pigs were slaughtered, and in 
defiance of the white man’s religion there was excessive kava- 
drinking and dancing. Jonfrum had given orders that all money 
should be spent, since it would not be needed any more. Casual 
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labour was withdrawn from Europeans; the churches emptied. 

The administration, which had never had to deal with any- 
thing of this kind before, erroneously concluded that it was a 
subversive movement. In June eleven arrests were made, includ- 
ing a man impersonating Jonfrum. The following month it was 
reported from Sulphur Bay that the sons of Jonfrum, Isaac and 
Jacob, had landed by seaplane on Lake Siwi, near the volcano. 
More arrests were made, the men being banished to Vila. By 
this time, and with this treatment, the cult had become an 
anti-British movement. There were several more buying sprees 
in 1942. Finally, in October 1943, in a joint French military 
and British police action, 56 arrests were made. Some of thosc 
arrested were detailed for work with the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force at Santo, at which stage the movement began to 
assume the form of a cargo cult. 

Naturally, the evident might of the (mainly) Americans and 
their vast equipment and supplies, such as had never been seen 
before and was beyond all imagination, made a powerful 
impression on the Melanesian mind. This equipment, together 
with inexhaustible supplies of food, came in ships. Somewhere 
over the horizon there must be a place where all these wonderful 
things were magically produced, and if the correct sympathetic 
magic were used, ships would come bearing all the things the 
people desired. On Tana in September 1946 there was orgiastic 
dancing in connexion with the cult, and a complete breakdown 
of hygiene in many villages. Meanwhile another change of 
character occurred. The Americans would return in ships with 
supplies for everyone. 

Not until March 1950 was it appreciated by officials that the 
attempt to suppress the cult was only making matters worse. 
By this time, however, it had taken such hold that it was difficult 
to reverse policy effectively. By 1952 the cult had spread as far 
north as Raga and Espiritu Santo. The missions proved power- 
less against it. On Tana, Christianity had virtually collapsed, 
while the people’s expectations were becoming more spectacu- 
lar. In 1954 the arrival of ‘Captain World’ was reported. This 
kept things going till February 1957, when 2,000 people assem- 
bled at Sulphur Bay to witness the arrival of Jonfrum himself. 
Wisely the administration did not intervene, Jonfrum did not 
come, and doubt set in among many. 
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Then at last, in May, came an American barquentine, the 
Yankee, on a world cruise, but without supplies for everybody, 
and with an understanding and tactful American owner, Irving 
Johnson, who explained to the leaders of the cult that jeeps 
and refrigerators and canned food are not produced by magic, 
though this was what it might seem like, that all these things 
had to be produced by very hard work, and when they were 
produced they had to be paid for, with money obtained, again, 
by working. Thanks to this sensible talking, excitement 
simmered down, Jonfrum reverting to what he was in the first 
place, an invisible spirit (though visible to some) who protects 
people from the Christian god of wrath. 

At Sulphur Bay the Jonfrum headquarters wears much the 
same appearance as a Presbyterian compound, but with no 
chapel. The stump of a tree in the open air signifies the mystical 
presence of Jonfrum. Everything was neat and orderly, the 
people tidily dressed. Drinking was banned, but outside the 
compound gate I noticed a group of men drinking kava. 

The chief casualty of the Jonfrum cult was Christianity. In 
its early stages the cult used the mechanics of Presbyterianism 
to establish itself. At that time it could have been described as 
a secret anti-Christian movement operating in and through a 
Christian organization. It is a warning never to underrate the 
sophistications of so-called primitive minds. Presbyterian 
Christianity on Tana managed to re-gather some of its ad- 
herents, but it has not been able to keep many of them; the 
sect is today a declining force. The percentage of pagans is 
rising. A Roman Catholic mission is endeavouring to repair 
the damage, but it seemed to me doubtful if Christianity can 
ever have a truly rooted future on this island. The soil has 
been spoiled. 

My visit to the pagans in their mountain forest was perhaps 
the most revealing moment in my visit to the New Hebrides, 
since it showed in a nutshell (of kava) what the administration 
is up against. In many parts of the islands there is an atmosphere 
of withdrawal from anything to do with government; one 
senses the secret world, from which the New Hebrideans must 
somehow be persuaded to disengage themselves. But in most of 
such places this atmosphere finds no expression in words, 
because it exists in the heart of Christian mission compounds 
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where nothing can be said, except perhaps a surreptitious hint 
from a Melanesian who senses that you are a friend. With the 
mountain people of Tana there is the difference that there is 
no mission, and men are self-expressed. There is thus no con- 
cealment. 

I set out in a Land-Rover, accompanied by a friendly 
Eromanga police corporal to act as interpreter. The previous 
day the island had experienced the full fury of the elements. As 
we approached in a small Piper Aztec, it looked as if the entire 
island was seething in black fury, refusing to be inspected. Here 
and there amid the rumbustious cloud, so low that we were 
flying little more than 200 feet above the water, patches of 
livid yellow caught the flanks of the wild horses as they can- 
tered over the grassy hills in search of shelter from the venom 
of the day. The pilot made a brilliant landing in a howling 
side-wind which was threatening to blow us into the forest, 
and that night Guy Wallington put up one of the best Land- 
Rover performances I have ever experienced, getting the two 
of us back from Sulphur Bay on a track which was a flood of 
mud over the central spine of the island, in dense mist, torrential 
rain, and finally hail. This, incidentally, was the dry season. 

Next afternoon the island was naturally still saturated, and 
with my corporal companion we made an uncertain and 
slithering ascent up another mud track, narrowly missing 
exposed roots of huge trees, and sometimes swivelling accident- 
ally to the edge of muddy jungle precipices. At last the Land- 
Rover could take us no further, and to my great relief we got 
out and walked. 

We came to what seemed to be the top of this part of the 
mountain, where there was a clearing similar to those made 
by the earliest human beings in the world — one of civilization’s 
first steps was to make a forest clearance to serve as a meeting 
place — surrounded by tall trees which impeded all view. It was 
on our way to the clearing that I came upon the Swatow 
orange trees, dozens of them, weighed down with green and 
burnished red fruit. In the forest could be heard the panpipes, 
again from the origins of human life, played by recently 
circumcised boys as a warning to women not to come near, 
since in that state boys must not be seen by women. 

In the clearing itself about eighty men had assembled to meet 
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me. There was a pile of kava roots and the utensils for its 
preparation. The age of the men varied from about fifty to 
sixteen, and many of them carried long butcher’s knives. They 
were casually dressed, as if clothes did not matter much to them; 
and as is often the case with forest people the atmosphere was 
guarded. This was not a welcome; it was an encounter. 

My attitude when meeting unknown people is in general a 
genial one. As I watched their reactions to me I observed that 
my geniality had provoked suspicion. But after a few more 
moments I realized that whatever kind of approach I had 
made, the reaction would have been the same. A chief and 
several elders were present. Seated on a tree stump facing 
them, with the rest of the group standing in motionless silence 
around me, I realized as I tried to make conversation with 
them the depth of their disenchantment with Europeans. As 
the chief answered my questions, his eyes, looking into mine, 
were saying, “Well, what lies has this one come up to tell us?’ 

To them, after all, I was the representative of a hundred 
years of crooks, ruffians, murderers, and bigots, and I was with 
much politeness and dignity made to feel so. It was an un- 
comfortable experience, but I am glad I had it. It was the 
moment which made possible the writing of this book. 

This community had refused all contact with government. 
They would not allow the road, such as it was, to be extended 
to their villages; they would have neither school nor clinic, 
and they would certainly never have a church. 

“We are welcoming you in our way,’ the chief said, and as he 
did so about twenty of the long knives around me started slashing 
at the kava roots. It was more like a threat than an invitation. 
One could sense the pride of the entire group that, having so 
often been lectured and hectored by outsiders, they had won for 
themselves, by their non-cooperation, a position in which they 
had the upper hand with foreign visitors, as in this case, their 
knives glinting in the sunlight, they undeniably had. The 
corporal shifted about uncomfortably. 

“You will drink kava in our way,’ the chief pursued. 

I explained that I could think of nothing better, but it was 
not much use. Whatever a European said, they seemed some- 
how to have heard it before, and therefore did not believe it. 

The coral pestles which the prisoners had used in Malekula 
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to mash the kava roots were not used here. Instead, the younger 
men chewed the roots into a soft state. This took quite a long 
time. As I tried to think of some way of establishing rapport 
with the older men, the only sounds were the gnashing of about 
twenty sets of jaws, and in the distance the panpipes. 

Then at last I thought of something, and with the corporal’s 
help began to tell them about the Land Dayaks of Borneo, in 
particular how they live in longhouses, and how clever they 
are in defecating through holes in the raised longhouse floor, 
enabling the pigs below to eat the faeces. 

Gleaming eyes and smiles indicated that we had reached a 
subject of common interest, after which conversation became 
quite animated. I told them as much about the Land Dayaks 
as I thought would interest them. At the end the chief said: 

“These people must be very clever.’ 

I said I had always thought they were. 

‘Are they a big people?’ he inquired. 

‘All told, I should think there must be about a million of 
them.’! | 

‘A million! said several voices with awe. 

‘Yes,’ I said to the chief. ‘One day you should go and see 
them.’ 

‘I would like to,’ he replied firmly. ‘Do they live far away ?’ 

‘Have you ever been to Vila?’ I inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, they live about two hundred times the distance from 
here to Vila.’ 

‘It’s far,’ was his comment. But it was observable that he 
was interested. 

Conversation shifted to other subjects, in particular to Jon- 
frum, whom we discussed at some length. Finally the kava was 
served and drunk in sign of friendship. A nutful was offered to 
the corporal, but he refused it. I told him he must accept and 
drink, which he did to everyone’s amusement; he was a 
Presbyterian, it turned out. As for myself, they sensed I did 
not like the taste of kava. In fact, after my first assault on the 
drink I found I didn’t, owing to the nausea it induces. They 
knew, however, that I must drink it, and were watching to see 


1] meant, including the majority Land Dayak community in Kalimantan. 
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if I would show any sign of not liking it. I trust I did not. I even 
said afterwards it was good kava, at which they smiled, knowing 
it to be a lie. It was mental fencing to the last. But at least for 
a brief moment there had been a mental contact, and this was 
reflected as we left. I asked if we might be allowed to pick 
some oranges. 

“Help yourself to all you want,’ the chief replied. 

Eating oranges to dispel the nausea, we slithered and smashed 
down the muddy mountain track. At the bottom, on my orders, 
we made straight for the store. 

‘Now then, corporal,’ I said, ‘there’s nothing like beer to 
drive away the taste of kava. Come along.’ 

The poor fellow had a very un-Presbyterian afternoon, but 
he looked much more cheerful as a result of it. 


* * * * 


I have selected this mountain visit to recount here partly 
because it shows the difficulties of the New Hebrides in an 
extreme form, making them clearer to grasp, and partly 
because among this particular community the objection to 
modern government is vocal and rational. They explained 
exactly why they wanted neither school nor clinic, and I tried 
a number of arguments to make them change their mind. I 
finally managed to pin the chief down into admitting that they 
might be prepared one day to consider having a French school, 
since a French school, as I was able to assure them, would not 
interfere with their beliefs. This, in fact, is the crux of the 
matter. 

When the British side of the administration decided to set 
up their first government school on Tana, they sent to be in 
charge of it an English lady education officer who 1s a spirit- 
ualist, who can see and hear the same spirits as can the people 
of the island, and whom they took to instantly as a friend. 
This, on the part of a bureaucracy, demonstrates remarkable 
enlightenment. It also shows the depth of the genuine desire 
there is in official circles to bridge the time-division. The speed 
with which the lady concerned got things going in her part of 
Tana, and the friendly cooperation by which she was visibly 
surrounded when I met her spoke volumes. The Melanesian 
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mind betrays no lack of intelligence; the question is simply how 
to establish rapport with it. Moreover, to the reader who may 
have been rather shocked by my obliging the Presbyterian 
corporal to drink beer, may I state the personal view that in 
these islands nearly everything will move more smoothly if the 
approach to the people is permissive rather than prohibitory. 
As Wilkes, the first British District Agent on Tana, said 
repeatedly: ‘They are not children, and they are not fools.’ 
And of religion and government which prohibits everything, 
permits little, and creates nothing in the place of what it 
prohibits, they have had more than enough. 

But the problems, it has to be admitted, are extraordinary, 
and they extend into nearly everything. 

Naturally, governments which are obliged to subsidize entire 
territories take every measure they can to limit their own 
financial burden. One of the measures resorted to in the New 
Hebrides and the Solomons was a geological survey, conducted 
with the principal aim of determining whether the islands have 
any mineral wealth which could enable them to pay their way 
more than they are doing at present. (Manganese has already 
been found on Vaté, and is being exploited under French 
auspices, but the deposits are expected to be exhausted by 
1975-) 

In the New Hebrides, the geological survey collided full-tilt 
with a problem unchanged since sandalwooding days. Geo- 
logists are obliged to take away for analysis specimens of rock 
and earth. One stone or a handful of earth is often enough. 
But one stone removed from an island is sufficient to damage 
its soul-substance, and as report of the survey spread so did 
resistance to it develop. On no account would Islanders in 
many parts of the group allow a geologist to disembark among 
them. They would harm the mana of the island and its people. 

An added complexity here was that mana is seldom, if ever, 
discussed. In many of the New Hebridean languages the word 
for it no longer exists, or else is taken to mean something 
different. Yet much in life and reasoning is based on it. This, 
for the administrators endeavouring to persuade people to 
allow the geologists to come, presented the extreme difficulty 
that there was semantically no means of discussing the point 
at issue. The fact is that it is virtually impossible to discover 
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about mana in the New Hebrides except by being forewarned 
and observing people’s behaviour. A number of administrators, 
therefore, not knowing or quite understanding about mana, 
concluded that the people’s resistance to the geological survey 
was something to do with magic, and argued accordingly. This 
led to confrontations which verge on the incredible, one of 
which I witnessed, and which on recollection I think is the 
most amazing conversation I have ever heard in my life. 

It was on Raga, and it was a fine day. There, seated side by 
side on the roots of an enormous banyan, were Messieurs les 
Délégués, Darvall Wilkins and Guy Boileau, talking one at a 
time in bichelemar (as pidgin English is called in the New 
Hebrides) to a group of about 150 Stone Age men squatting 
on rocks and roots in a setting which formed a small natural 
amphitheatre. With great patience, and in superb bechelemar — 
Guy Boileau even drew laughs, which is the culminating mark 
of expertise when dealing with the Stone Age (humour across 
a million years) — they explained what a mine was, how 
minerals were discovered, the advantages of selling minerals to 
other people, of getting wages when working the minerals, and 
the benefits which all Islanders might expect, mainly in the 
form of more kaz kai (food). It was brilliant, and everyone was 
completely riveted. 

It was only when one mentally withdrew a little, and reflected 
on what was actually happening, that the amazing truth 
became apparent. Messieurs les Délégués were arguing — they 
could not have done it more ably — on the basis of fear, i.e. that 
the Islanders had nothing to be afraid of if a stone or two was 
taken away. Mana, however, has no connexion with fear. It is 
a fact of existence, like the sun and the moon. The Islanders 
were very interested as the economics of minerals were ex- 
plained, but as the real point had not been touched, and as 
the discussion had started from a false assumption, the entire 
proceedings ranked not as an argument, but as an entertain- 
ment. It was as if the two District Agents had begun with the 
words ‘Once upon a time’ or ‘Just imagine if... ’. Meanwhile 
midway, hovering in the empty air, was the real point, for 
which there were no words — I repeat, no words. 

In the end — it was the climax of three years of argument — 
Messieurs les Délégués succeeded, and the Islanders agreed that 
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the geologists might come. They did so, however, solely because 
they liked Darvall Wilkins and Guy Boileau personally, and 
for no other reason. As the completing touch to the proceedings, 
as the three of us sailed away that evening, it was clear that 
neither of them had the faintest idea that this was why they 
had succeeded, and I myself — as an observer one often sees 
things more acutely than by being a participant — did not dare 
tell them. 

The foregoing is the closest I can come to explaining about 
present-day Melanesia. Once again, I have chosen an extreme 
example, because it is easier to grasp. The basic point is that 
Melanesians are just as intelligent as anyone else, as you quickly 
discover once you can get across to them. This can best be 
done by being aware of some of the things they themselves 
never talk about, and often have no words for. 

In Vila and Santo, of course, one sees the other side of things 
in the Melanesians, with their clean and spacious suburbs 
(each with its own committee), their jointly financed commuting 
taxi services, their Women’s Institutes, and their delightful 
pride in entertaining you and showing you everything they 
can. Dining out in Vila, just before the escargots one can turn 
to one’s Melanesian guest and say ‘You choose the wine’, and 
in quite a number of instances he will, though he will probably 
settle for a ‘plastique’ vin ordinaire, so called because it arrives in 
plastic containers. 

As to the French and the British themselves, suffice it to say 
that never before have I met so many Englishmen speaking 
perfect French, nor so many Frenchmen speaking perfect 
English. On one occasion — it was the Queen’s Birthday, known 
locally as le cocktail de la Reine — I found myself in a group in 
which French and English were being exchanged to a degree 


Musical bow, played by placing it against the 
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at which, as a visitor, I found it mentally necessary to disentangle 
the two nationalities. Standing on my right, speaking French 
but obviously English, was a man wearing a light Scottish 
tweed suit clearly cut in London, a Paisley silk tie, and shoes 
from the same shop I buy mine from. I decided to start on 
him. 

“You really do speak the most remarkably good French,’ I 
said. 

‘Why not?’ he replied in English. ‘I am French.’ 
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[ee all the island groups are ‘progressing’, 
though towards what is another matter. The New Hebrides 
have had an Advisory Council since 1957. To begin with, it 
had four French members, four British, and eight New 
Hebrideans, with the two Resident Commissioners as Co- 
Presidents. In 1964 the Council was enlarged by two more 
official members, with the unofficials increased to twenty, eight 
of them being elected. 

Protocol, incidentally, demands that the Resident Com- 
missioners do quite a number of things together. Opening the 
session of Council is one of their finer moments. Each delivers 
the same speech in his own language. Another fine moment 
occurs when they jointly take the salute, resplendent in white 
uniform, at le cocktail de la Reine. This I witnessed, and it was 
unforgettable. As Their Honours advanced to the saluting 
base, a moment occurred when His Honour of France had to 
make a slightly longer wheel-turn than His Honour of the 
United Kingdom. With impeccable finesse the latter made a 
fractional pause, after which two white-trousered left legs rose 
in perfect unity, and the Condominium mounted the dais. We 
are two nations who exasperate each other, but when obliged 
to work together, we can. (We remain exasperated, of course.) 

Another political factor of importance in recent years has 
been the great personal interest taken in the islands by General 
de Gaulle, who visited them in 1956, and again as President 
of the French Republic in 1966. 

In the Solomons the first Islanders were appointed to the 
Advisory Council in 1950. Ten years later Executive and 
Legislative Councils came into being. By 1964 eight out of the 
ten unofficial members of the legislature were elected, direct 
in Honiara, by electoral college in the districts. The 1967 
constitution provided for fourteen elected members, two of whom 
are Europeans. The Solomons legislature in session is im- 
pressive; one senses the capacity of these islands, with en- 
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lightened cooperation between European and Melanesian, to 
develop considerably in the future. 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands since 1967 there has been 
a House of Representatives, consisting of twenty-three members 
elected from atoll communities and seven appointed members, 
and a Governing Council consisting of five members chosen by 
the House from among its elected members, and five appointed 
members. 

The die-hard anti-colonialists at the United Nations have, 
of course, advised that all the islands be made independent, 
thereby displaying their fallibility in respect of this strange 
part of the world, as also their imprecise knowledge of the 
wishes of the people. There is a good deal of criticism of 
Europeans voiced in the islands; but if one answers it, as I 
frequently did, by suggesting that Europeans should therefore 
clear out, it provokes, in my experience, immediate and un- 
animous protest that Europeans must on no account go — at 
least, not all of them. In the New Hebrides the surest way of 
arousing Melanesian consternation is to suggest that the British 
should go, and leave the French behind. To put it the other 
way round is unrealistic, because the French, who from the 
very beginning have been the realists of the Pacific, have no 
intention of leaving. 

In the Solomons there is among the more progressive- 
minded a feeling that the islands should aim for independence 
at some fairly remote date. But with the European commercial 
and economic commitment, which is extensive and increasing, 
in the form of diversified plantations, large-scale farming, 
forestry, and (recently) nickel mining, it is more probable that 
realism will prevail, and that the Solomon Islanders, who 
never betrayed an Allied soldier, and without whom President 
Kennedy would never have been, will feel that their parti- 
cipation has been sufficiently extensive to justify remaining 
under the same flag. 

In the Gilberts there is rooted and general opposition to 
complete political independence. As a leading Gilbertese legis- 
lator put it to me: ‘We by all means want to be self-governing, 
but under the British flag. Even if one day all the jobs being 
done by Europeans are done by Gilbertese, I would always 
insist on one Britisher staying as head of government.’ He gave 
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The manéaba in the villages of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands is the 
centre of life. Most Islanders live in villages of 50 to 700 people and 
in the manéaba they meet to discuss village affairs, and there they 
feast and dance. Like most village homes the manéaba is built with 
the produce of coconut and pandanus trees. 


Two aspects of life in the Solomon Islands Protectorate. Rush-hour in Mendana 
Avenue, Honiara, the capital. Below: away from it all in the village of Mataucko. 


A bridle path in north Vaté, New Hebrides. Most roads in this group are seasonal 
earth tracks. Below: markets are as popular in the Western Pacific High Com- 
mission territories as elsewhere. 
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The fruit of the pandanus tree in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Next in impor- 
tance to the coconut, this screw pine provides a source of coarse meal often made 
into cakes, while its wood and leaves are used for building. Below: life revolves 
round copra and coconuts at Bellona, a raised atoll south of the main group of 
Solomon Islands of which it forms part. 
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Two types of diving in the 
Western Pacific. Right: a spec- 
tacular land dive on Pentecost 
in the New Hebrides, where 
men jump from a tall tower 
built round a tree, with vines 
attached to their ankles to break 
the fall. The origin of this 
traditional ceremony is probably 
mythical. Below : sea-diving in 
the Solomons. 


Dancing and other traditional ceremonies are an important part of 
life for all the Islanders — and a pleasure for visitors. Here, dancers 
of Tabiteuea in the Gilbert Islands perform in a manéaba. 


War canoes race each other at Honiara, Solomon Islands, during the annual 
Festival of the Sea. Below: boys of King George VI Secondary School, Honiara, 
show that education does not imply discarding the skills of traditional dancing. 


Collecting salt from the flats of Beru, Gilbert and Ellice Islands. A 
quarter of the world northward from the scene of this photograph 
lies the North Pole; a quarter of the world southward lies Antarc- 
tica; a quarter of the world westward lies the mainland of Asia; 
one-third of the world eastward lies South America. Nothing save 
ocean lies between 
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as his reason for this the fact that if a Gilbertese were at the 
head of affairs, government would always be weighted in favour 
of his particular atoll or clan, due to the Gilbertese social 
system, in which within the clan it is by age-old convention 
impossible to refuse requests. 

The Ellice Islanders are equally opposed to political inde- 
pendence. They elect four members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and their administration is run entirely by their 
own people. 

When I was in the Gilberts I had an opening gambit which 
I used everywhere, and which went something like this: ‘You 
people have got no economic sense. What you ought to do is 
join the American Trust Territory of Micronesia. You’d get 
far more progress under the Americans than you ever will with 
us.’ 

Of all the hundreds of men and women I met on this visit, 
not one agreed with me. Their case was best put by my Ellice 
Islander coxswain on various journeys in the Gilberts. He said: 
‘I would rather be a boatswain under the British than Director 
of Marine under the Americans. I know my British training 
will be thorough. I shall know where I stand, and know what 
I can do.’ 

American readers will forgive the invidious comparison, 
which is made simply to show how the Islanders think about 
themselves. The truth is that political independence in these 
islands could never be other than fictitious. When Bougainville 
and Cook sailed into the Pacific, history took an irreversible 
step. The Islanders were once able to live on their atolls and 
islands. With the coming of metal they forgot nearly all their 
ancient skills, and these can now never be resuscitated. They 
are now incapable of living on their atolls and islands without 
European assistance, mainly in the form of metal supplies 
(clothes, as Grimble rightly pointed out, are dispensable), but 
also including food, since the coming of canned food has created 
among them new desires and hungers. In this context the great 
Pacific dictum of George Vancouver must never, and can 
never, be forgotten: ‘Europeans are bound by all the laws of 
humanity to furnish those wants which they alone have created.’ 

From this moment in history the Pacific became a partner- 
ship. Bismarck was probably the man who most clearly saw 
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this. It was at first a European partnership. Now, thanks to 
education, it has become a partnership between European and 
Islander. But a partnership it will remain. Politically one may 
expect to see adjustments in the future, as Islanders assume 
more public responsibility. But these adjustments will best be 
made within the inescapable framework dictated by geography 
and history. The races cannot live without each other. The 
only possible political aim — it 1s also an educational one — is 
to create an informed partnership. 

The most serious political problem in the islands — it may 
surprise some people to call it political, but in the true sense of 
the word this is what it is — concerns the time dimension. In 
Stone Age days, not so long ago, everyone was very busy. They 
did not work regular hours because there was no profit motive 
for doing so. When it was necessary to work, however — as it 
was most of the time — they worked extremely hard. In fact, 
one of the principal difficulties about adapting to modern life 
is that Pacific Islanders can see absolutely no common sense in 
the nine-till-five system. In their way of thinking, if there is 
nothing much to be done, why go? And if there is a great deal to 
be done, why stop at five? Why not go on night and day, until 
you fall flat, and finish the job? The determination of a Pacific 
Islander to do a job, and do it well, is as great as anyone else’s. 
All that differs is the time formula. 

In the old days everyone was busy. It took hours and hours 
of patient hard work to make a coral pin or nail, and it took 
hours and hours more to insert it into a piece of wood, which it 
had in addition taken days and days to make into a plank. A 
small canoe took several months to build. When it was launched 
there were celebrations and a feast. A big canoe was an 
enormous achievement, ranking in island life rather as the 
development of the Concorde ranks in our lives today. 

Then came nails, the turning point of Pacific history. 
Islanders saw instantly that what it took them days or weeks to 
achieve could be done in minutes, or even seconds. The demand 
for nails was instantaneous and tremendous — never mind about 
hammers, you can knock in a nail with a coral hammer. But 
of course all the other metal tools followed, and rapidly. 
Nothing astonishes and shocks Pacific Islanders more than to 
behold those African communities who for more than a century 
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have seen wheels, yet who still neither make nor use them. 

The Western Pacific, despite all the horrors of sandalwood- 
ing, blackbirding, and murder, took to the metal age with 
enthusiasm. This is in fact the most remarkable thing about 
the. Islanders. One would have thought, particularly in the 
magic areas, that they would have refused contact with metal. 
It would seem logical. It would not, however, have been 
sensible; and as the people themselves have shown, these are 
islands of common sense. 

But the coming of metal, and (still worse) the coming of 
gadgets, has created a world in which nearly everyone, includ- 
ing housewives, has very little to do. Only salaried workers do 
a proper day’s work, and they are few. For the majority, in 
nearly every day in everyone’s life there is a long vacuum of 
hours. Prohibitory religions and paternal government have 
made matters worse by forbidding many of the things the 
people could do to fill the vacuum And on top of it all lies the 
relentless scarcity of material things. Boats fail to arrive. Villages 
and entire islands find themselves with no kerosene, beer, 
matches, potatoes, name what one will. 

In the Melanesian islands it is a commonplace to come 
across three or four men sitting together in total darkness and 
silence beneath the eaves of a hut. They have been there for 
hours. They are not allowed to dance, sing, play cards, smoke 
or drink; they are certainly not allowed to drink kava. They 
have forgotten all their old arts and crafts. In any case, they 
would not be able to practise these because the kerosene boat 
has not come, and no one in the village has light. If there 
were light they could read, but there are no newspapers and 
very few books except simplified Bibles. Their lives being 
completely eventless, they do not talk; there is nothing to talk 
about. They simply sit together in silence, because this 1s 
preferable to sitting in silence alone. 

This is a travesty of living, and the original cause of it was 
the coming of metal, which altered the time dimension in 
everyone’s lives. This, now that the worst diseases have been 
eradicated, seems to me to be the most serious human problem 
of the Western Pacific — how to fill the time vacuum with 
interesting and useful things to do. The Melanesian Mission 
does a great deal in encouraging arts and crafts. It is in fact 
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the chief patron of the arts, about which none are more 
enthusiastic than the Melanesian bishops themselves, of whom 
there are now two. But the real problems of dealing with the 
time dimension of metal on islands geologically adapted to the 
time dimension of stone have not yet been tackled. Every 
Melanesian expert from Codrington and Rivers to Dr. Fox 
has deplored the lack of interest in people’s lives. Dr. Fox puts 
it the most appositely when he says the people need fun and 
excitement in their lives. They certainly do. 

The reader, bearing in mind this time vacuum, will at this 
point appreciate more clearly the significance of the remark 
made earlier about the effect of adventism in these islands. 
Most of the more serious disturbances which have occurred in 
the Western Pacific since the islands came under modern 
government have arisen from this conjuncture of adventism and 
the time vacuum. 

All three main groups have had some experience of it. The 
earliest manifestation of it occurred on Onotoa, in the Gilberts, 
in the disturbances of 1928, graphically described in Sir Arthur 
Grimble’s A Pattern of Islands. The next was the Jonfrum move- 
ment in the New Hebrides. It remains now to give a brief 
description of the related experience which took place in the 
Solomons — Marching Rule. 

This movement seems to have started in 1943-44 on Guadal- 
canal among Malaita men working in conjunction with the 
U.S. Forces in the Solomon Islands Labour Corps. Whereas the 
Jonfrum movement was religious and psychic, the origins of 
Marching Rule might be called political and magical. For the 
Americans, anti-colonialism was a well-respected political 
hobby-horse, and well-intentioned American soldiers un- 
doubtedly encouraged some of the Islanders they came in touch 
with to stand up for their own independence from the British, 
as Dr. Fox put it, ‘naively imagining that if you gave a race 
of head-hunters immediate independence they would at once 
become a good democratic people’. Some of the American 
influence was not so well-intentioned, being communist. It has 
been claimed that the name Marching Rule is a corruption of 
Marx’s Rule, but the generally accepted view is that it derives 
from masinga, meaning ‘brotherhood’ in the Aré Aré language 
of Malaita, where the movement really got under way. 
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It could be seen that the Americans were extremely powerful 
and generally friendly, whereas the British seemed to have very 
little power, and were remembered as having been generally 
aloof. Added to this was the factor of the colossal warfare and 
destruction which many of the Islanders had witnessed, and 
which had left people disturbed and uncertain. These external 
and uncomplicated stimuli produced internal and complex 
responses in the secret mental world, at the root of which lies 
magic. 

In 1944, after war had moved out of the islands, but while 
Guadalcanal was still being used as an American training base, 
Marching Rule was started as a secret movement on Malaita 
by men returned from working with the Americans, The aim 
was to set up throughout the islands an administration and way 
of living based exclusively on Melanesian laws and principles, 
which were discussed in study committees. Most of the leaders 
were either teachers or prominent adherents of the South Seas 
Evangelical Mission, and many of the movement’s ideas were 
influenced by Christianity. The underlying theme of the move- 
ment was brotherhood, a factor which for the first time touched 
the deep-seated desire for cooperation referred to in Chapter 10 
as a fundamental characteristic of the people of these islands, 
causing the movement to spread rapidly across Malaita, pro- 
ducing an extraordinary response. 

Overlooking age-old warfare, the bush people descended to 
live among the coastal people, forming quite large towns (a 
thing missions and government had always wanted). These 
were well built and cleanly maintained, the Marching Rule 
administration giving much attention to welfare, to justice given 
in the movement’s courts, and to a great organization of group 
activities, of which the two most significant were the planting 
of extensive root-crop gardens and the formation of what might 
be termed marches of solidarity with the people of other dis- 
tricts; the movement divided Malaita into nine. There was a 
tremendous amount of activity. For once, the time vacuum was 
filled; people’s lives became exciting. The enthusiasm generated 
was irresistible, the movement spreading to Guadalcanal, San 
Cristébal, Santa Isabel and other islands. 

With it went the belief that the magic of the British was weak, 
while that of the Americans was extremely powerful. As the 
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Americans began to withdraw from the Solomons - their last 
units left towards the end of 1946 — this caused the movement to 
become a cargo cult. The Americans would return in ships 
bearing wonderful things for everybody. As to the British, they 
could be kept at bay by complete non-cooperation. 

In June 1946, with demonstrations involving thousands of 
people, Marching Rule came into the open. Had the people of 
the Western Solomons supported it at this moment it could have 
become a national rebellion. But the people of the Western 
District, aware that the movement emanated from Malaita — 
the two areas have a tendency to regard themselves as rivals in 
the matter of exerting influence on other islands — gave no 
support. 

The British administration, after an initial moment of alarm, 
wisely decided to treat the movement with the tolerance and 
sympathy it deserved; for it will have been noticed that it was 
formed entirely out of semi-digested ideas derived from Euro- 
peans. Note too how everything that had been learned was 
utilized, even non-cooperation, learned recently for war pur- 
poses, and which was now used against the instructors. This is 
unquestionably the most interesting aspect of Marching Rule. 
This use of everything learned demonstrates the depth of the 
inner need of the Islanders to stand up and be at ease in the 
modern world, as they once were before mission and govern- 
ment disturbed their own world. In that this is an inner striving, 
it bodes well for the future, if combined with common sense and 
the blending process referred to earlier. It is also, of course, a 
magical approach (mixing things together). But in either event 
the mixture of things was such that it was as if an entire dinner, 
from hors d’euvres to dessert, had been rolled into a ball and 
served thus. To reflect that by 1946 this could, at only a slight 
stretch, be said to be as far as Europeans had got in the pursuit 
and instruction of the Melanesian mind converts this into a 
cautionary tale. 

There was not much the administrators could do except wait 
and see what would happen next. All was march and counter- 
march, digging, building, assembly, and brotherhood. Mean- 
while, caught between the Scylla and Charybdis of an American 
ship which did not come and the complaisance emanating from 
the weak British magic, the leaders found themselves in a posi- 
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tion where they had to do something, show their people some- 
thing, or the movement would lose its élan. 

They met the situation by prosecuting their objectives with 
greater vigour. Pressure tactics, even terrorist tactics, were used 
to round up those who had not joined the movement, while as 
its size increased, and it became harder to control, its courts 
imposed severer sentences. Non-violence was becoming violent. 
The movement was deteriorating into a despotism. Complaints 
were privately received by the British authorities, alleging 
wrongful imprisonment and coercion. The time had come to 
act. 

It had taken a year. During this time the British authorities 
had learned that the leaders with whom they had reasoned and 
negotiated in good faith were not the leaders at all. By a subtle 
move, the nine real leaders on Malaita had publicly dissociated 
themselves from the movement, completely hoodwinking the 
administration for several months into thinking they were on 
the government side. No administration, particularly one which 
has shown a tolerant attitude, likes this kind of thing. 

On 31 August 1947 the nine real leaders and eleven others 
were arrested, tried, and imprisoned. The arrests were made on 
charges such as incitement to refusal to pay tax, and on other 
criminal charges; they amounted to rebellion. 

By way of response the movement’s towns were stockaded, 
with locked gates and watchtowers. These were systematically 
dismantled by the police, usually without opposition, only to 
be re-erected when attention was turned elsewhere. Between 
1947 and 1952 some 2,000 people were arrested and imprisoned, 
most of them receiving sentences of short duration. 

The government consistently dealt with the movement as 
moderately as possible. On most islands Marching Rule had 
discredited itself by its despotic methods. Only on Malaita and 
San Cristdbal did it continue. In remote spots stockades and 
watchtowers continued to go up, to be patiently demolished by 
the police. In 1949, after a lapse of eight years, the head tax was 
re-imposed without incident. The following year, by an amnesty, 
the nine leaders were released, and with their aid the govern- 
ment set about channelling the movement into the more 
orthodox patterns of local government. This was achieved in 
1952 with the creation of the Malaita Council, with the people’s 
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chosen leader as its president. Normal conditions returned, 
meaning that Marching Rule ended, old rivalries revived, the 
bush people went back to the bush, exciting activities ceased, 
brotherhood waned, and the time vacuum came back into 
everyone’s lives. 

If anyone should say it is simple to run the affairs of these 
islands, let him try. 

The chief casualty was once again Christianity, in the shape 
of the South Seas Evangelical Mission, which was virtually re- 
jected as a result of the failure of Marching Rule. The Mission 
has since made a fair recovery on Malaita, mainly in education. 
But the healthy future of Christianity on this island, and on a 
number of others, is doubtful. Where Christianity has been used 
as a vehicle for magic, as it was, and in places still is, it becomes 
impossible to dissociate the two. It cannot be expected that 
Marching Rule will be the last manifestation of what happens 
in these islands when adventism and the time vacuum conjoin. 


* * * * 


Another related manifestation, but of a very different kind, 
is the breakaway Christian Fellowship Church. This movement 
has its headquarters in New Georgia, where a group of influen- 
tial men, nearly all of them with a Methodist background, have 
gathered round the imposing figure of Silas Eto, the Holy 
Mama -— in this part of the Solomons the word ‘mama’ means 
‘father’. Exactly how the Holy Mama is regarded is once again 
hampered by the lack of words in Melanesian languages, but if 
what has taken place here had happened in the Himalayas he 
would be described as an ‘incarnation’. 

Silas Eto was born in 1905. In 1918 he was baptized into the 
Methodist Church, in which in 1923 he became a preacher. A 
man of considerable stature and strength, with deep religious 
convictions and love of his fellow-men, he was an inspiring 
preacher who inevitably attracted a personal following. In the 
first year of his preaching occurred what is known to his 
followers as the Prayer in Sorrow, when he accidentally killed a 
lizard and prayed fervently that it might be given back its life. 
His prayer was answered; the little creature revived, and scur- 
ried away. Subject to visions, usually at moments of acute stress 
and accompanied by a mental black-out, the most important of 
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these occurred in 1928, when he thinks he must temporarily 
have died in the forest; in any case, this was apparently what it 
felt like. During this time he was shown the walls of the city of 
God, whom basically he was striving to see, and 1t was explained 
to him that God will always be invisible from humans, only 
accessible through faith and hope. In 1933 came the Prayer in 
Joy, which may be regarded as marking the completion of the 
formative period of his life. With this came what could be 
termed his personal motto: ‘in reverence and humility’. 

Throughout these years he was consistently supported by the 
head of the mission, J. F. Goldie, who realized the young man 
was exceptional, and who also must have seen that the instruc- 
tion given in the various visions consisted of clear and exact 
statements of the Christian faith. But naturally Silas Eto had 
his detractors, mainly among the other missionaries. In 1946, 
when Goldie left the islands, trouble started, leading inevitably 
— as Goldie had realized it must without the most understanding 
approach — to a split in the ranks of the faithful. The Holy 
Mama, as he was by now becoming, behaved with extreme 
restraint, doing everything he could to keep the mission in one 
piece. But the opposition of the missionaries had provoked the 
people, in whom Silas Eto inspired reverence, wonder, and 
exaltation; and the manifestations began. Wherever he went 
there was marching and singing and tremendous group activity. 
There were also scenes of frenzy when he spoke from the pulpit, 
people climbing up the walls of chapels amid mass hysteria. It 
was thought by some that the Holy Mama encouraged this. 
But as he himself told me, having once been nearly drowned by 
a crowd of enthusiasts rushing into the sea to meet him as he 
waded 1n from a boat, he knows rather more than most people 
about the dangers of this kind of excitement. 

Eventually, the chief men around him - they included some 
of the most prominent men in the Western Solomons — managed 
to produce a new order of things. The marching and singing 
continued (they could not be prevented), but they were com- 
bined with discipline. People paraded and wore a simple 
uniform, men and women, plain white with a red sash over the 
left shoulder and a hibiscus flower over the right ear. Group 
activity was properly organized. Order reigned. 

At this point it amounted to a breakaway movement. But 
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still the Holy Mama hesitated to permit the final step. It should 
be explained that throughout, he himself has done little other 
than preach the Christian faith as a disciple of Goldie, and be 
present. The Church itself is really the work of the committee 
which formed around him, and which today, with the usual 
chairman, treasurer, and secretary, 1s the Church’s organizing 
body. The Church differs from Methodism in being less con- 
cerned in the Old Testament. The Holy Mama lays his principal 
stress on the four Gospels. 

Finally, the senior missionaries were sent to refute him 
publicly. When this failed, they apparently threatened to enlist 
the aid of the District Commissioner, with the aim of having the 
Holy Mama restricted to his own island, a Pacific version of 
house arrest. Nothing came of this, but it meant that the rift 
with the mission was complete. In 1960 the Christian Fellow- 
ship Church came into being, its headquarters being a New 
Georgia village re-named Paradise. 

I did not meet the Holy Mama in Paradise, but at another 
New Georgia village, Sasavélé, where members of the Church, 
we were told, would be gathered to celebrate the completion of 
a new assembly hall. I was travelling with my host, Tom Edgar, 
much-decorated war hero and man of action, District Com- 
missioner of the Western Solomons, and we were late. In Vano 
Vano lagoon we had boat trouble — this one was made in Hong 
Kong, where such craft are used for launch picnics. The capstan 
had locked, leaving us rudderless, drifting towards a mass of 
reefs. Desperate exertions by everyone, including Tom, saved 
us, and with most people scraping grease off their hands we 
continued. 

Neither of us were specially worried about being late — one 
scldom is in the Pacific — until we saw what awaited us. We had 
thought we were making a social call. Instead, we found it was 
a reception, and that hundreds and hundreds of people had 
come to it. Goodness knows how many people there were. It 
was the largest group of Melanesians I have ever seen. There 
was absolute order and dignity. Everyone was in white, and 
with their red sashes and hibiscus flowers they created a splendid 
sight in the calm, sunlit afternoon. From the shore two orga- 
nized rows of men and women, many of them young, formed 
an avenue stretching far up a hill and round a bend to the 
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assembly hall at the top, a huge leaf building which we later 
learned had been built in seven days — an amazing speed, thanks 
to the cooperation which exists in this community, many 
villages coming together to help each other whenever required. 

There was a proper landing stage, and it was in working 
order. On either side of it, facing each other, were two groups: 
on our left, the C.F.C. Silver Band, all in uniform, with instru- 
ments purchased from London; on our right, another neatly 
formed group, in the centre of which stood a tall, broad-built, 
upstanding man who I realized must be the Holy Mama. Be- 
hind him were four very pretty little girls, known as the angels. 

To our increased embarrassment, the coxswain missed the 
landing stage, we got caught in an adverse current, and started 
drifting away. No one on shore moved; nothing disturbed the 
silence. At last we made it. One man came forward, a member 
of the committee, representing the chairman, who was away in 
Honiara. 

‘Come on, Tom; you go first,’ I whispered. 

But some instinct made him hesitate. The Holy Mama’s 
letter suggesting the rendezvous had referred to ‘this man from 
London’, and in an intuitive flash Tom at this instant grasped 
it. The reception was not for him, as it should have been. It 
was for me. 

What followed is what is known as ‘playing it off the cuff’. 
We had both, after all, been taken completely unawares. As I 
stepped ashore, instinct — but nothing else — dictated that I 
should ignore the Holy Mama, who had not moved, and stand 
with my back to him, facing the band. Tom, following and 
equally advised by instinct, took up the position three paces to 
the right and four in the rear, which 1s where the A.D.C. stands. 
(Thank goodness he wasn’t in uniform, because be-medalled he 
is a formidable sight, and I would never have lived down the 
shame of it.) 

We were right, however. As Tom reached his place, the con- 
ductor gave a sharp upward stroke, and the C.F.C. Silver Band 
gave a faultless rendering of the National Anthem. 

At this point it is necessary to draw back for a moment and 
remember, firstly, those four men sitting in total darkness and 
silence, secondly, the mountain forest people of Tana who have 
refused all contact with government, and thirdly, the fact that 
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Tom Edgar and I were being received in what was within 
living memory the most dangerous place in the Pacific. 

At the end I about-faced to the broad man towering above me. 

‘Holy Mama, how nice to meet you. I’m sorry we’re late. 
Our capstan got locked.’ 

I don’t suppose for a moment he believed it, but he was very 
kind. Together we mounted the avenue of men and women, 
boys and girls. All around us the forest had been cleared into a 
greensward over the hill. It was a beautiful place, seen on a 
glorious afternoon, and on either side the alert, welcoming faces 
conveyed a sense of vitality and cheerfulness such as I had not 
encountered before in Melanesia except in such small, select 
groups as at Pawa, the Anglican secondary school on Ugi. This 
was the same thing, but en masse. I wanted really just to look at 
the faces, in an endeavour to penetrate why this happy, vital 
atmosphere should exist. But the Holy Mama, who likes things 
to be formal but never dull, insisted on keeping me in con- 
versation. 

At the top of the hill we entered the huge new hall, where 
hundreds more people were assembled. Repeating the pattern, 
we took our places with members of the committee in the front 
row of the raised dais, the Holy Mama sitting in the second row, 
behind me. 

Hundreds more people now hurried into the hall, filling every 
inch of it, seated most of them on the rush floor. Then the male 
voice choir, a sizeable body, rose to their feet and gave a per- 
formance of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. It was the first time 
I had ever heard it thus, without orchestra, and with the alto 
taking the top part. It was effective. Well rehearsed, with 
plenty of attack, and a good understanding of what the music 
was about, there was — as with the Silver Band — nothing 
amateurish about it. They sang from memory; I doubt if many 
of them could read music. All the more credit to their enthusias- 
tic and capable chorusmaster. 

Followed the speeches. First, we were welcomed by the chair- 
man’s representative, then I spoke. I explained that the British 
Government had sent me to write a book about the people of 
the Western Pacific, in order that more people all over the 
world should know about them, their problems and difficulties, 
and how they lived. I said what an honour it was to be with the 
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Holy Mama, and how grateful I was for the welcome the people 
had given me. Then, to my utter relief, Tom was asked to speak, 
and gave a sensible talk about practical local problems, such as 
no outsider can ever possibly make, and which interested every- 
one, including — as I noticed with a covert glance behind me — 
the Holy Mama, who, seeing my interest in his reaction, beamed 
back at me in reply. 

Life in the Christian Fellowship Church works on the basis of 
cooperative activity by groups formed ad hoc to do whatever is 
immediately necessary or desirable. From the governmental 
viewpoint the most impressive example of the Church’s methods 
is given when the time comes round for the annual head tax to 
be collected. Prior to this date, organized groups numbering 
hundreds go from village to village making mass assaults on 
coconut collection, preparation, and drying — the speediest and 
most efficient method of dealing with copra. The copra collector 
then arrives in his ship. Instead of having to be begged to come 
to collect a few pounds of copra, he comes willingly and at once, 
with cash in hand, knowing that he will take immediate delivery 
of a year’s harvest. The cash having been received by the 
treasurer, the number of tax-paying heads is counted. This sum 
is set aside, the remainder being distributed after expenses have 
been paid. Within a matter of days the entire head tax for 
thousands of people is on its way in a single paper package to the 
local council treasury at Gizo. Since a head tax is one of the most 
tiresome forms of levy to collect, this kind of cooperation, it goes 
without saying, is much appreciated. 

When the ceremonies in the assembly hall were completed, we 
withdrew to a nearby house where we were entertained to a 
simple but well-prepared European meal, of a standard not often 
found in all-Melanesian surroundings. Outside on the green the 
band played ‘Annie Laurie’, ‘Men of Harlech’, and other tradi- 
tional airs. The Holy Mama ate in another house. But when we 
had finished he came round to us and, standing, made a simple 
speech in which he stressed the fact that government and church 
had the same aims and aspirations for the people. He asked me 
to be sure, when I returned to London, to make this point clear; 
and I decided then and there that the clearest place to do so 
would be on this page. The key words of his speech in this con- 
text were: 
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‘Before the war there was the Mission and the Government. 
After the war, we found ourselves between the Mission and the 
Government. The Government and the Christian Fellowship 
Church are become one.’ 

The sun was getting low, and we had to be out of the lagoon 
before dark. It was time to leave. With a quick exchange with as 
many people as possible, including of course the bandmaster and 
the chorusmaster, we made our way down the hill, this time in- 
formally, the Holy Mama with us, followed and surrounded by a 
crowd which increased as we went. 

After making our thanks and adieux, we embarked in the 
launch, which quickly swung out on the outgoing current. The 
band had come down, and was playing. In the setting sun, 
against the green hill, stood a mass of smiling, white-clad men, 
women, and children, with their dark faces and bushy crops of 
hair, some black, some blond, waving pale green fronds of fare- 
well. Central amid them, closest to the landing stage, stood 
shoulder-high above many of the rest the Holy Mama, paternal 
and religious, but in a Melanesian way. He alone did not move, 
but he was beaming broadly at us, knowing that now we had 
seen we would understand. 

When, in one of the visions, Christ appeared and spoke to the 
Holy Mama, the face of Christ was black, and he had wonder- 
fully shining eyes. The colour of Christ’s skin is a point to be 
remembered. 

As we swept down with the current, everywhere among the 
trees along the shore appeared the heads of white-clad men and 
women, calling farewell to us and waving fronds. The clamour 
of their voices followed us far out over the water. It was the most 
beautiful, encouraging, and impressive afternoon I spent in 
Melanesia. God was with us, too. We just made the reef entrance 
before dark. 


* * * * 


I was glad that Tom Edgar, with his wide experience in three 
continents, was with me, because movements of this kind are 
strange and sometimes extremely hard to judge; one values a 
second opinion. In this case there was no second opinion. We 
were both so impressed — I would almost say, excited — that we 
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talked about the visit that night and next morning for a solid 
eight hours, till different schedules separated us. 

A few hours later I was back in Honiara, where in official 
circles I found slightly supercilious smiles when I came to men- 
tion this part of my journey. I can only answer those smiles, and 
others which these pages may have provoked, by quoting what 
I find I wrote in my diary the morning after that visit: 

‘The order, discipline, cheerfulness, and liveliness of the people 
was very apparent, the Holy Mama himself impressive, simple, 
and to the point. He is clearly a very remarkable man.’ 

The two fundamentals of Melanesia, both entirely in accord 
with Christianity, which he has touched and activated, are the 
people’s deep-seated desire to be able to cooperate with one 
another, and the principle of unanimity, which is the end-all 
basis of social behaviour. 

In Honiara, of course, one finds hard-working and dedicated 
Europeans bemoaning the fact that it seems to verge on the 
impossible to help Melanesians to help themselves, due to their 
unwillingness to take an interest in things or to shoulder any 
responsibility. 

It will be seen that in this and the preceding chapter we have 
been observing various conditions or phases of the Melanesian 
mind on its journey into a modern world of its own, wherein it 
will have made such adaptations to European culture as to 
enable it to feel at home, both in the islands and abroad. Here, 
then, is another phase; and because it is found in towns, schools, 
mission compounds, plantations, or anywhere where Europeans 
give orders and life is European in character, this phase is the one 
of which one hears most. 

Let a Solomon Islander discuss it, since his words will be more 
accurate than mine: 

“Young men and women have left their island homes (where 
tribal rulers exercise authority) for urban areas. They generally 
find themselves lost in the new environment. They cannot adapt 
themselves to the new situation, nor does their ‘‘custom”’ know- 
ledge and experience provide a bridge into the technological 
world. 

‘Again when these people return to their homes, they find 
home life too uninteresting. They no longer keep the tribal rules. 
They have begun to weaken the clan norms, and therefore in 
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their villages they are thought of as bad young people, and make 
life miserable both to themselves and their elders. ... 

‘The indigenous! Solomon Islander really does not know where 
he stands. Because he belongs to a certain clan, he binds to it; 
to give up his clan sanctions he repudiates his people. At the 
same time socio-economic development affects his personal status 
in reality. Thus we find an indigenous Melanesian irresponsible 
and unreasonable, because he is really in the divide-line — he 
belongs to neither. To enable an indigenous Solomon Islander 
make his footing is to modernize and augment the better part of 
his culture.... 

‘This, of course, will take another hundred years. ... However, 
if we are to make a sound Melanesian society enriched by shades 
of the incoming culture. .. . we have to be realistic and start off 
some remedial work now, so that the next generation will begin 
to take root.’ 

This seems to me to express the matter exactly, while the fact 
that it was written by a Solomon Islander speaks for itself. 


% i a * 


On my return from a visit to Malaita I was met at Honiara’s 
domestic airport by John and Elizabeth Pepys-Cockerell, who 
were to be my host and hostess on the next phase of my travels. 
Standing beside them was a fairly tall, elderly Melanesian, with 
a mass of greying hair, and a face I recognized. 

When it was decided in London that I should make this 
Western Pacific journey, one of the first questions I asked was: 
“Would it be possible, do you think, for me to meet Vouza ?’ 

It was thought that it might be possible; and there he was, 
thanks to John, meeting me at the airport. 

Jacob Vouza joined the police at an early age, and served 
through the worst years of the epoch of complacency between 
the wars. He had only recently retired, with the rank of sergeant- 
major, when war came to the Solomons. A Guadalcanal man, 
he made his way immediately to Martin Clemens, volunteered 
to re-join, and was promptly accepted. In his police days Vouza 
was an expert at tracking down dangerous criminals; he was an 
invaluable member of the South Pacific Scouts. 


1Residents of the Solomon Islands, regardless of race, usually refer to themselves 
as Solomon Islanders. 
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His most distinguished moment occurred on 19 August 1942. 
The Japanese had been driven off their incompleted airfield, and 
war had spread to the secondary jungle, in which everything 
depended on intelligence. The Americans had it; the Japanese 
did not. Vouza was returning to base to report on Japanese posi- 
tions when he wasintercepted bya Japanese patrol. He was wear- 
ing an old piece of police regulation clothing, which the Japanese 
officer spotted. Vouza was tied to a tree and interrogated for 
several hours about American troop positions. He was bayoneted 
in the cheek, neck, and chest, while the officer casually slashed 
at his arm with his Samurai sword. Throughout the ordeal 
Vouza said not a word. At the end he was unconscious, and was 
left thus, tied to the tree, given up for dead. He regained sense, 
managed to free himself, and made his way back to the American 
base, where he refused to have his wounds treated until he had 
made his report to Clemens. He received the George Medal and 
the United States Silver Star, and was later made a member of 
the Order of the British Empire. He visited London in 1953 
to attend the Queen’s Coronation. 

But it was not about his war experiences that I wished to talk 
to Vouza. I wanted to talk to him about Hector MacQuarrie (see 
Pp. 237), at the very mention of whose name a glint came into his 
eye and his face spread into a grin. 

When MacQuarrie was dismissed from all his offices, he was 
out somewhere. He returned at dusk to his bungalow to find the 
local planter installed there as acting district officer, with orders to 
give him neither food nor drink. This, in parts of the Pacific, is 
tantamount to a sentence of death by starvation. Whether the 
High Commissioner, in this disgraceful episode, actually gave 
such an order is unknown, but this was how it arrived at the 
receiving end. 

In a dazed state, one would imagine, MacQuarrie wandered 
out into the night, from which emerged Vouza, then a young 
corporal in charge of the police contingent. Beckoning him with- 
out a word, he led MacQuarrie down to the shore, and canoed 
him out to an islet, where he was installed in a disused hut, 
Vouza canoeing out secretly each night to bring him food and 
drink, till a passing ship collected him. 

MacQuarrie and Vouza hit it off from the first moment, and 
one can see why. Each disliked obeying orders which, if carried 
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out as detailed, could only, they realized, produce futile results. 
I doubt whether Vouza has ever really obeyed an order in detail 
in his life. He would politely give the appearance of doing so, 
but would actually go away and do something quite different — 
something Melanesian — thereby producing the result desired. 

There are a number of men like Vouza in the Solomon Islands 
police force today. One of them I had the pleasure of meeting on 
Malaita. When he was out of the room, his European command- 
ing officer commented: ‘You don’t give orders to a man like that.’ 

He had touched the basic point. When dealing with a 
Melanesian man of character one is better advised to make 
suggestions as to what might be done; he on his side will make 
a suggestion or two; the thing will go about it and about until 
it reaches a Melanesian shape and there is unanimity; then one 
gives an order. This, incidentally, is how the principle of una- 
nimity works, and it applies equally between two people as it 
does between a hundred. In Melanesia it nearly always ends in 
one man — the chief, or whoever may be in charge — giving an 
order. But this order will not be given until unanimity has first 
been obtained. The order is then regarded as absolute. 

It will be seen that adaptation is required on both sides. 
Where, as in the case of MacQuarrie and Vouza, in the case of 
the discerning police officer just referred to, and there must be 
many others, each leans mentally a little towards the other, the 
time-gap or cultural divide, call it what one will, lessens 
appreciably, and things move much faster. In Melanesia the 
only alternative to unanimity is coercion, and this in an equa- 
torial climate is a strain on everybody, employer and employee 
alike. 

The number of Europeans, the majority of them from 
Australia, is rising in the Solomons, and may be expected to 
rise further. It is to them that the foregoing is really addressed. 
Every man and woman of European race in the Solomons has 
a responsibility unlike that found in most countries. By patience, 
understanding and goodwill, each has a vital part to play in the 
development and unfolding of Melanesian personality. The 
Solomon Islanders are the most advanced members of their 
race. They have advanced so much in the space of a single life- 
time that it is almost unbelievable. To hear, as I did, Sister 
Marie Raphael describing conditions on Guadalcanal as it was 
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when she first saw it in 1914, one could scarcely believe one was 
standing on the same island. To Europeans recently arrived in 
the Solomons this momentous rate of change is often not 
apparent. In fact, the Solomon Islanders are themselves the 
most remarkable aboriginal story in the world, and so are the 
Europeans who have helped to bring that story about.! 


* * * * 


Lever Brothers, with their coconut plantations in the Russell 
Islands, and their calophyllum forest operations on Gizo and 
Kolombangara, probably still have the largest single investment 
in the islands. But when the calophyllum has been fully ex- 
ploited, in about eleven years, it may be expected that there 
will be a more general balance of commercial interests. Apart 
from the nickel mining on Santa Isabel, perhaps the most 
significant development is the large-scale farming which is 
opening up the Guadalcanal plains, east of Honiara. Here rice 
and maize are being grown, and pigs and cattle raised. If these 
enterprises continue to prosper, they could in the end serve the 
additional social purpose of bringing about a change of think- 
ing among Islanders, most of whom are still subsistence farmers, 
growing little save their traditional root crops. Another factor 
of significance here is the land tenure survey which is being 
conducted by the government, and of which one of the aims 
Is to introduce ultimately the concept of private property. 
One of the hindrances to educated Islanders going in for modern 
farming is that so much land is clan-owned, with joint tenure 
rights and consequently joint sharing of profits, rendering it 
impossible to do anything on a large scale economically. 

As in the New Hebrides, recent years have brought about 
the concentration of European activity in quasi-central areas, 
of which the most important is Honiara. This for the developers 
of the Guadalcanal plains is an advantage, since they find 
themselves within reach of labour. But in the remoter parts of 
the islands, many of which are only just on a money economy, 
the same process of centralization has caused the money- 
economy area to shrink correspondingly, producing problems 


1To my Solomon Islands readers may I apologize for the use of the ridiculous 


word ‘aboriginal’. It is used simply to make a point clear to those who have 
never met you. 
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such as one which I encountered in the Eastern Solomons. 

I was dining with one of the grand old planter-trader families, 
whose roots in the islands go back over a century. I inquired 
of my host when he would next be going to his main planta- 
tions, situated on another island. To my surprise he said there 
was no point in going at the moment, since no work could be 
done. He then explained that the people of the region had 
recently paid their head tax. Having no need for cash for 
another year, they were not interested in the wages they could 
derive from working my host’s copra. For this reason, in a 
region abounding with coconuts, nothing would be exported for 
twelve months. 

These and other related problems will in the long run solve 
themselves as the population rises. The question is whether the 
smaller planter families can hang on until this happens. One 
advantage in this particular case was that the family themselves 
were only just living on a money economy, and were in any 
case experts at island living. 

On this part of my journey, in the Eastern Solomons, I had 
hoped to be able to sleep a night at the Kira Kira rest house, 
which is haunted by the most famous ghost in the Pacific. Kira 
Kira, on San Cristdébal, is the district headquarters of the 
Eastern Solomons. Whether it was feared that I might have some 
dreadful experience, or whether it was quite simply inconvenient 
I do not know; but the schedule was so arranged for me that 
no night was spent at Kira Kira. 

The ghost — those who do not believe in ghosts should go to 
Kira Kira for post-graduate studies — is that of a girl who was 
born on the islet of Santa Ana in 1796. In 1809 — it may be 
assumed she was very pretty — she was bought by a group of 
eight bachelors from Kira Kira to be their common mistress. 
She fulfilled this onerous task to everyone’s satisfaction. Then 
one day a ninth man presented himself in secret, demanding 
to sleep with her. She told him she was in honour bound to 
be faithful to the men who had bought her. When she persisted 
in refusing him, the man threatened her with magic. She still 
refused him. The man went to a sorcerer and made good his 
threat. Within a few days the girl was covered from head to 
foot in pustules which exuded such a revolting smell that no 
one in the village could stand being near her. Expelled from 
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the village, she took refuge near the rubbish dump, from which 
she could sometimes pick scraps of discarded food. There, out 
of the rubbish itself, she built a hut, in which she dwelt in the 
most abject misery, dying at the age of about twenty-three. 

When she died, her spirit mounted into a very tall tree 
nearby, where she remained, the inveterate enemy of all 
bachelors, by which at the time was meant Solomon Islands 
bachelors. 

Some sixty years later the tree was blown down in a cyclone, 
whereupon she moved to another tall tree about a hundred 
yards away, on what is now the site of the Kira Kira district 
compound, a pleasant greensward. When, in the 1930s, the 
rest house was being built, it was decided that this particular 
tree must come down for safety’s sake. Dire warnings were 
uttered by local Islanders that if the tree came down the ghost 
would go straight into the new rest house. But British official- 
dom thought it knew better. The tree was felled, followed by 
exactly what the Islanders said would happen. And there she 
has been ever since, with the scope of her enmity now extended 
to include visiting European bachelors. 

Though she frequently opens doors — stiffly and sharply — 
she is not a visible ghost. Her preferred trick is to awaken 
sleeping bachelors by whispering in their ear. It is said that on 
one occasion she killed a Solomon Island police constable by 
this method. Awakened by her whispering voice, close up to 
him, he died of a heart attack. Many, of both races, have 
experienced her presence. Women and married men are also 
sometimes visited by her. 

The nicest story I know about her was told me by a European 
lady artist friend of mine, who is just as well-disposed to ghosts 
as she is to mortals, and who once stayed at the rest house. It 
was after dark, and she was on the point of leaving her room 
to go out to dine at the District Commissioner’s house across 
the compound. She had taken up her handbag when the 
temperature began to fall (sign of the ghost’s presence). The 
bedroom door was flung open. 

‘Thank you so much,’ said the lady aloud to the provider of 
such timely assistance, and swept out. 

She had no further trouble. The ghost simply wished to be 
recognized. 
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‘Le ghost which haunts the Gilbert and Ellice Islands is 
economic: namely, how to make good the loss in revenue which 
will occur when the phosphate on Ocean Island is exhausted, 
as it is expected to be in about nine years. When this dreaded 
event takes place, the annual revenue of the Colony, which 
usually comes to about £2,800,000, will drop by about 
£1,500,000, well over 50 per cent of the total, never to rise 
again so far as can be seen at present. 

At the moment the only visible answer, unless there is to be 
a human catastrophe (in view of the progress there has been 
over the past twenty years), is that Her Majesty’s Government 
are going to be morally obliged to increase the measure of finan- 
cial support given to these atolls. On its part the colony govern- 
ment, alert to the difficulty for several years past, has been 
taking every conceivable measure to ensure that when the day 
comes the burden on the British taxpayer will be as light as 
possible. Since 1956 substantial interest-bearing reserves have 
been built up to bolster the revenue against the coming shock. 
They also serve to tide the atolls over years of severe drought. 
There is another reserve fund to cover the costs of purchasing 
new ships, which obviates the need for the government to 
pay marine insurance on its vessels. No stone has been left 
unturned in the endeavour to make the local economy support 
the burden of the atolls’ existence, and certainly no one in 
their right mind could accuse the modest little government of 
wasting money — the secretariat is rather like a tastefully 
enlarged cottage. 

The situation is rendered even more grave by the fact that 
the population is rising at the rapid rate of 3 per cent a 
year, creating once again the historic difficulty that the atolls 
will soon be unable to feed their people. It is estimated that 
in ten years’ time the population of both groups taken together 
will have reached 80,000, a dangerously high figure. The 
resettlement of the Gilbertese in the Solomons has proved 
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successful, but it is doubtful whether a remedial measure such 
as this can be done a second time. The Gilbertese are not 
enthusiastic about shifting to the Solomons, where moreover 
there is distinct political resistance to the Solomons being used 
as an asylum for Gilbertese. 

Perhaps more valuable than considerations of resettlement 
is the endeavour to find ways and means of Gilbertese gaining 
employment abroad. Their remittances from abroad would 
easily balance out the food shortage at home. With this in 
view the government in 1967 started an enlightened training 
scheme for sailors. A well-appointed former passenger vessel 
was purchased, re-named Teraka, and trained staff was engaged. 
The trainees learn everything there is to know about running 
a modern ship. They have to overhaul her engines when neces- 
sary, scrape and paint her, and run her under her officers, in 
port and at sea. In addition, cooks, cabin and lounge stewards, 
restaurant waiters and barmen are trained by direct experience. 
If this enterprising project succeeds — it 1s a little early to say 
yet — it could result in numerous Gilbertese gaining employ- 
ment with international shipping companies. 

In fact, however, if they do — as it 1s to be hoped they will — 
they will basically be doing little more than make good for 
their people the opportunities they have already lost. Sub- 
stantial numbers of Gilbertese used to be employed in the 
American Trust Territory, where they worked at airports, 
learned skills, and earned good money. But when the time came 
to renew their contracts they were replaced by Filipinos, who 
were found more hard-working and reliable. 

Another avenue — and it was one which was mentioned to me 
by no less than the first Australian Trade Commissioner for 
the Pacific Islands — is that there, not so far away by air, is a 
large and rapidly developing country crying out for all kinds 
of contract services, in hotels, bars, restaurants, clubs, and in 
domestic service. One does not have to be in Sydney more 
than a few hours before observing the gaps which men like 
the Gilbertese could fill, given the opportunity and the training. 

With rare exceptions however, Gilbertese do not take 
easily to services of this kind. Nor is this an academic matter, 
since in their own atolls it is one of the factors determining 
what could be the ideal — even complete — economic replace- 
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ment to phosphate, namely tourism. 

The tourist facilities which the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
at present offer are developing, but they are still in the stage 
where they are for the tourist who will not go up the spout 
if there is no slice of lemon in the gin and tonic. The islands are 
furthermore situated in an air cul de sac. They can only be 
approached from Fiji in the south. Relatively few miles to the 
north of them, however, lie the Marshall Islands, with air 
services to the United States and many parts of the North 
Pacific, and with connecting air links to the Philippines and 
Hong Kong. If the air gap of only 350 miles between Tarawa 
and Majuro, the nearest airport in the Marshalls, could be 
closed by the inauguration of a through service from Fiji, the 
tourist possibilities which would immediately be created are, 
to say the least, intriguing. It would then be possible for a 
Californian to do a round trip taking in Acapulco, Tahiti, 
Fiji, the Ellice Islands, the Gilberts, the Marshalls, and Hono- 
lulu, returning thence to California. It could also lead to the 
creation of a quick route from Tahiti and Fiji to Hong Kong, 
as an alternative to the long and roundabout route via 
Australia or New Guinea. 

It will be asked what international tourists would find to do 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. The answer to this is one does 
not need to do anything on a Gilbert atoll; one just has to be 
on one. For the reasons explained in Chapter 4, there is nothing 
quite like these atolls in the world. What Tahiti, Samoa, and 
Fiji do by moments of spectacular beauty, the Gilberts do by 
atmosphere — something which no tourist is ever likely to 
forget. As to the Ellice Islands, just ask for the guitar boys and 
the girls with flowers in their hair, and — well, that’s it. 

The question really is whether young Gilbertese men and 
women will be prepared in due course to meet this challenge 
and serjously take to training in hotel work and in the many 
other avenues which international tourism brings with it, or 
whether tourism will remain a ‘foreign’ thing, in which people 
show little or no interest. 

Already several Gilbertese have been sent for hotel training 
at the East-West Centre in Hawaii, and more are expected 
to attend similar courses being organized under United Nations 
auspices in Fiji. The government at Tarawa has already 
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engaged the services of a travel consultant, and the possibilities 
of bridging the air gap are being explored. It is greatly to be 
hoped that these developments will lead to a situation that 
will put the islands fully on the tourist map. If international 
tourism cannot be successfully brought to these islands, there 
will remain little more than the coconuts. 

This brings us to the final economic point about the Gilberts. 
Considerably more money could be made each year out of 
copra sales if only the people could somehow be persuaded to 
space their trees properly, and look after them by modern 
methods. The chief problem here is that landholdings have 
been sub-divided, by inheritance, to an uneconomic degree. 
Without thorough cooperation between clans, families, and 
individuals it will be extremely difficult to re-plant using 
modern methods. Another problem is the people’s conserva- 
tism. Their coconut trees have always been as they are now, 
and few can see the need for improvement. During my visit 
to the Gilberts I do not remember seeing even so much as a 
half-acre which was yielding the quantity and quality of nut 
which these atolls are capable of producing. 

The Gilbertese are a timeless people, and they have so far 
shown a curious, defensive resistance to coming to terms with 
time, perhaps because they do not fully appreciate that time 
has spread so deeply into the Pacific that it now surrounds 
them, and unless they soon come to terms with it they will find 
themselves like blindfold people surrounded by the progressive 
activities of others. In this part of the Pacific they have already 
been far overtaken, in terms of intellectual, cultural and 
material progress, by the Fijians; and the day is clearly fore- 
seeable when they are going to be similarly overtaken by the 
Solomon Islanders, whose route into the modern world is 
infinitely more difficult than theirs. Instead of meeting the 
challenges that are being presented to them — and very gently 
at that - many of them take refuge in various self-deceptions, 
in which they cloak the reality of their own unwillingness to 
exert themselves. One such self-deception — and it typifies all — 
occurred amid a discussion about government, when a man 
said to me solemnly: ‘ The British help first themselves, then 
the Ellice Islanders, and lastly us.’ It is not true. But even if it 
were, the remedy would lie with themselves. 
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These matters of national character cannot be influenced, 
or even touched, by expatriate officialdom. Only the people’s 
own leaders can bring about any change. The Gilbert Islands 
face an extremely grave economic future. Their British well- 
wishers will hope that their leaders will in the coming years do 
their utmost to make their people aware of the situation and 
its remedies, urging them to take their full share in the Western 
Pacific partnership, if we on our side take ours, as we must. 

In Chapter 4 I mentioned the singular tastelessness of 
Gilbertese food, and if I am not to be taken as an ungrateful 
guest I must at this point put the score right. One of the first 
things I asked on arrival in the Gilberts was to be given the 
opportunity to eat genuine Gilbertese food. Signs of official 
concern were visible. Obviously — so the signs read — only the 
very best would serve, or I might leave with a wrong impression. 
Somewhat to my dismay, as a result of this request I was 
invited by two of the most senior men in the atolls: Reuben 
Uatioa, chief elected member of the House of Representatives 
and Governing Council, and Henry Naisali, a senior treasury 
official, from the Ellice Islands. 

Their wives, of course, bore the brunt of these encounters, and 
I regret to say that they both cheated. Having shown me the 
real thing, Reuben’s wife served a wonderful Samoan-style 
coconut milk sweet which cannot be made in the Gilberts 
without one or two imported ingredients, while Henry’s wife, 
when we reached the traditional raw fish — excellent in these 
atolls — served it with a superb sauce, again made using one 
or two imported ingredients. The overall outcome in both 
cases was delicious. But then, wives are like that. It 1s only in 
the most remote parts, and when boats fail to arrive, that the 
traditional diet has to be resorted to in undiluted form. Even 
then, a good cook can do wonders. Reuben’s wife served, in 
the same meal, Polynesian taro cooked in three different ways, 
and it surprised me how interesting she made this difficult 
root taste. I suspect this was what the queen of southern 
Nonouti gave Kaitu. 


cs * * ad 


The Gilbertese civilization — the word is used advisedly — has 
two special features, with which the reader will by now be 
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familiar. It is very ancient, and it is timeless. This, when one 
is on a fairly swift-moving visit to the atolls, presents problems 
of which I was first made conscious when I visited Abaiang. 

My arrival there happened to follow shortly after that of 
Teroron Batiara, executive officer to the local council. Local 
government, which in the past few years has been extended 
more or less throughout the Western Pacific, is a forward step, 
but one which will need considerable guidance. In the New 
Hebrides it will almost certainly be used as the next vehicle 
for magic, where it is not actively opposed as an intrusion of 
white power into the withdrawn and secret world. But on a 
large Gilbert atoll a council serves a good purpose in gathering 
together men from the various manéabas (often at war with each 
other in the past) to discuss atoll affairs as a whole, instead of 
the affairs of minute dimensions of people and land with which 
the Gilbertese have traditionally concerned themselves, and 
which is one of the reasons for their slow response to change. 
Since only the clans of the immediate environment have a 
place in a manéaba, the council meets at the official compound 
(always dominated by a tremendously high flagstaff to serve 
as a navigational aid) in what is rather grandly called ‘the 
government manéaba’. 

The arrival of Teroron caused much excitement on Midian g, 
calling for great ceremonies. The day after I reached the atoll 
a feast was held in his honour in the manéaba of Tuarabu, to 
which, as one of his guests, I was invited. We were a party of 
seven. 

In a Gilbertese manéaba conservatism, tradition, etiquette, 
punctilio, formula, formalism, all reach their culminating mark. 
A manéaba is a very large leaf building, about six times the size 
of a large English moot hall. Within, it consists of a single room, 
used as ‘parliament’, assembly, banqueting and dance hall. 
To allow for ventilation it has no walls, but in the Gilberts 
the eaves of the great sloping roofs come down so low that one 
has to bend to the knee when going in and out, and inside on 
a hot day it can be very warm. Sited according to the four 
quarters of the compass, a manéaba is rectangular, its interior 
not unlike the nave of a cathedral. Beneath each of its support- 
ing posts — in a stone building they would be pillars — is the 
sitting place (chairs are not used) of an elder, each family or 
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group of families having its special place, its seniority of 
position depending on its relative seniority at the time of the 
last invasion, which was when they all first sat down there. In 
manéabas with very old traditions, the positions of the clans are 
determined by ancient clan seniorities in Samoa. The most 
senior clans sit in the north, where in a cathedral the altar 
would be. Visitors enter from, and sit in, the west. Shoes are 
removed on entry. The floor is carpeted with coconut fronds, 
over which on special occasions is laid a softer layer of pandanus 
fronds. 

A manéaba being the ceremonial headquarters of timelessness, 
everything that happens in it takes a very long time. Debate — 
pithy, pungent, and picking on the finest points — can go on for 
days and nights. Unanimity, revealed in the Gilberts in its 
classic form, with the final order delivered usually by the ruling 
elders as a body rather than by one man, takes longer to reach 
here than probably anywhere else. But this is partly because 
everyone so enjoys it. Europeans often become exasperated by 
the slowness of things in a Gilbertese manéaba. But on atolls 
where nothing ever happens, if it takes six days to reach a 
decision which anywhere else would be reached in thirty minutes, 
and besides gives everyone a great deal of pleasure, interest, 
and even excitement, why not? Though the Gilbertese urgently 
need to come to grips with time in all that concerns the work 
men must do to ensure the well-being of their people — what 
is really needed here is a national movement — atoll affairs 
will remain ever unrelated to time. 

But on a short visit, with many things to do, one enters a 
manéaba at one’s peril. 

We sat in the west, Teroron in our midst. The place was 
packed. Long speeches were made welcoming him. A string 
band played — guitars and ukuleles. There was singing and 
dancing, in which we participated. 

For those who enjoyed dancing the conga years ago, the 
Gilberts are just the place. Everything snakes around the floor, 
but with various tiresome foot movements invented by the 
leaders (male and female) on the spur of the moment, and 
which usually cause one to trip up on the dry spine of a coconut 
branch. One is also invariably dancing with a very big girl. 
Everything the band plays is a one-step, the tone of every 
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melody dating from the year of the first production of Floradora 
(1899) at which point musical innovation in the Pacific ceased. 

Then — an enormous cooking operation — a meal was served, 
all of us resuming our cross-legged places beneath the posts 
of the building. It was at this point that Gilbertese manéaba 
problems dawned on me. The meal looked very appetizing, but 
for some reason no one started on it. I looked round. Surely 
no one was going to say grace? 

‘Can’t we start?’ I asked Teroron 1n an undertone. 

‘Not yet,’ he replied. But someone was speaking to him from 
the other side of the manéaba, and he was not really paying 
attention. 

It was a fairly firm negative, however, and since around the 
entire huge room everyone was seated before a leaf of warm 
food without touching it, it was clearly not for me to begin. I 
looked at the food. There were some very large, thick strips of 
pork fat in it, and as it cooled, and as the minutes passed from 
twenty to thirty to forty, until 1t was quite cold, it somehow sank 
into a profound distastefulness, till it looked almost malevolent. 
Meanwhile people talked. 

Talk in a manéaba is, like everything else, regulated. Those 
who sit behind the posts, i.e. in the aisles as opposed to the 
nave, are the women and youngsters. If they speak at all it 
must not be above a low murmur to one another. On a 
ceremonial occasion of this kind, only men in the front row 
speak, and they do so one at a time, somewhat in the manner 
of a public soliloquy, after which there 1s a moment or two of 
silence before someone else speaks. It is unruffled, and one is 
quickly conscious of its antiquity. 

But I was also conscious of the antiquity of my pork fat, 
which sat before me for forty-five minutes before someone at the 
north end of the manéaba stirred, and everyone began. Teroron 
was then able to explain to me sotto voce that we had been waiting 
for the oldest of the elders to begin, since no one might touch 
food before he did. Being a very old man, I suppose he was 
not hungry, and no one would have been so impolite as to have 
prodded him on. 

Faultless etiquette; but the feast, which it had probably 
taken the women days of hard work to prepare, was ruined. 

A presentation was then made to Teroron. This consisted of 
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a huge mountain of uncooked Polynesian taro (babai in Gilber- 
tese, keladi in Malay),! and another mountain of some kind of 
pudding tied up in leaves. There was so much of it that the 
government truck had to be sent for to take it all away. In 
return, Teroron presented a substantial gift of stick tobacco. 
The reason for the people’s gift was that Teroron, having no 
garden on Abaiang, would have no immediate source of food 
supply. The taro was to keep him and his family going over 
the coming months. 

We had by now been there for over three hours, and I was 
becoming exhausted. I whispered to Teroron that it was time 
for me to leave. He had already made a long speech of thanks. 
He now made another speech saying we proposed to leave. 
There was the usual silence, after which one of the elders at 
the north end spoke, and went on speaking for twenty minutes. I 
was becoming desperate. 

‘Teroron!’ I whispered. ‘What’s he talking about? What’s 
the matter ?’ 

He leaned in my direction and murmured: 

‘The elders don’t agree to us going.’ 

‘But we must go! Teroron! Do something! You’ve got to get 
us out of this.’ 

There was again silence, after which Teroron spoke for about 
fifteen minutes. In reply another elder spoke for fifteen minutes. 
Teroron then had another try, lasting twenty-five minutes. The 
sun was sinking towards the horizon, I was getting frantic, and 
needless to say I was now urgently wanting to pass water. After 
two hours of discussion Teroron at last succeeded in striking a 
bargain with them. Four of us might leave, provided three 
stayed. I regret to say that, while most grateful for their 
hospitality, I could not get out fast enough. 

To give everyone their due, the two hours were not entirely 
devoted to the question of our departure. There was an inter- 
ruption. One young man struck another somewhere outside 
near the open kitchen. The two men concerned were brought 
into the manéaba to explain themselves. The man who had been 
hit spoiled his opportunity by being challenging and truculent 


1The Polynesian taro is found in many parts of the Pacific and South-East Asia, 
and has many different local names. 
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with the other, and was told by the elders to keep silent. The 
man who had delivered the blow was ordered to apologize to 
everyone in the manéaba for his bad behaviour. Poor boy, he 
tried to, but after a few seconds words failed him, he broke 
down and wept. This is an incident of no importance, but it 
gives a small eye-opener on how these interesting societies work. 

Actually, the main reason we wished to get away was that 
we had a date. We were travelling as a party of four: Francis 
Talasasa from the Western Solomons, George Boulé from the 
New Hebrides, Paul Tolisé from the Ellice Islands, and myself. 
Francis and George were in the Gilberts as part of the recently 
introduced system of interchanging administrative officers, 
making them familiar with other groups, thereby gaining a 
more general idea of Western Pacific problems. It is a relatively 
inexpensive but important scheme. Francis was serving for a 
year as district officer for the Northern Gilberts; George was 
working in the same office. 

But it was Francis and Paul who were really the star turn 
wherever we went. Both expert guitarists, they enjoyed singing 
together in close harmony, and had a widespread reputation. 
The moment it was learned they had arrived on Abaiang, the 
atoll’s leading string band and singing group at the far south 
of the atoll sent a scout to tell us the whole band was coming 
to give us a concert that night at the government manéaba, 
after which it was hoped that Francis and Paul would ‘teach 
them some new songs’. 

In these atolls of eventlessness one 1s acutely conscious of the 
importance played by visitors in people’s lives, specially visitors 
who can contribute something in the form of entertainment or 
diversion. Francis, one of the liveliest people in the Western 
Pacific and a delight to all who know him, had already demon- 
strated his prowess as an entertainer at the Tuarabu manéaba. 
Instead of making a speech, he borrowed someone’s ukulele 
and sang songs, of which the chief feature was to make a fool 
of himself to everyone’s delight. (It was because of him they 
wouldn’t let us go.) But the most striking moment was when 
he said he would sing them a song of the Solomon Islands. He 
explained the words — it was a simple love song — then sang. 
No one had ever heard Solomons music before. There was 
wrapt attention, followed by thunderous applause at the end. 
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Next morning he was sitting in court as magistrate. 

It may seem strange to say so, but an administrator with a 
guitar can probably get things done in these islands faster than 
most people, besides doing everyone a power of good. It 
was a song, composed specially for the occasion with words 
in bichelemar, which in 1967 enabled the first census ever 
made in the New Hebrides to be conducted without exciting 
people’s fear. The song explained what a census was, and why; 
and long before the census-takers came, people knew the song 
and thus what it was all about. 

In these concluding chapters we have looked more at the 
uneducated than at the educated, because it is chiefly among 
the former that the problems dwell. Of the educated, the 
simplest way to explain matters would be to say that as a 
visitor I found myself, more or less from the word go, on the 
same wavelength. There is not, as there so often is in Asia, 
the initial need to establish confidence. Confidence comes 
quickly by instinct, and people are frank and natural. 

That night in the government manéaba the Abaiang boys and 
girls gave us a tremendous show which, punctuated by occa- 
sional songs from Francis and Paul, lasted till 2.30 a.m. 
Towards the end Abaiang came out with some of the seamier 
songs in their repertoire, producing one moment I shall always 
remember. A young man with suitably effeminate delivery was 
singing ‘Roll me over in the Clover’, when Paul, seated cross- 
legged next to me — I had found him on deck the day before 
reading E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India; it gives an idea of 
him — leaned surreptitiously in my direction and murmured: 

‘They wouldn’t let him sing that in the Ellice Islands.’ 

I inadvertently let out a peal of laughter which nearly dried 
the singer up. But this is what I mean about finding oneself on 
the same wavelength. 

The Gilbertese language, expressive and refined, is intriguing 
in the matter of its richnesses and lacunae. There being no 
mountains, hills, rivers, streams, or forest trees, no words for 
these exist. When Gilbertese first encounter such things in 
real life, furthermore, they are completely lost. When the first 
Gilbertese were resettled in the Solomons the initial situations 
were comic, where they were not alarming. Having to walk up 
and down slopes, and deal with trees and brush that impedes 
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the view caused people to lose all sense of direction. Men who 
had wandered thirty or forty yards out of a village would be 
unable to get back. Search parties had to be sent to rescue them, 

On things which exist in the atolls, on the other hand, the 
language is almost incredibly rich. There are, for example, 
about 250 words for the pandanus tree in various stages of its 
growth, and 17 similarly for the coconut tree. The pandanus 
of course is indispensable in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. An 
entire house can be built from it, the posts and doorposts, the 
soft walls, the thatch, and the floor mats. It is also used for 
baskets, fans, skirts, and as food. 

Telling the time and the date in former times was a fine art, 
for which all the words survive. Appointments were always 
made with reference to night, not day, even if they were day 
appointments, since whereas every day is the same, every night 
is different. The moon has a different name for each night of 
its 28-day cycle of visibility, and these names provided the 
determining factor in making an appointment. If it was a day 
appointment, the time of it was determined by having seven 
or eight names for the sun in its progress across the sky: breaking 
the horizon, level with the tops of the coconut trees, halfway 
up the sky, then between 11 a.m. and I p.m. a name meaning 
‘the sun is sleeping’, since during these hours on the equator 
one is unconscious of the sun’s movement; after this the same 
progression, but downward. 

Another feature is that movements on land — there is not 
much of it — are described in terms of the ocean and the sun. 
One seldom goes right, left, forwards, or backwards. One goes 
north, south, east, or west. 


Outrigger from San Cristébal 
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Ox: is more conscious of the scarcity of material things 
in these atolls than in any other part of the Western Pacific. 
This was where we came in, on page 1, with the question of 
washing soap. 

Never was I more personally conscious of the scarcity problem 
than on my first awakening morning in the Ellice Islands. I was 
staying on Funafuti at the hotel, a feature of which is that at 
some reasonable evening hour the staff departs, leaving the 
guests — I was the only one — to manage on their own. 

I awoke to a dawn which was more like night than day — 
dense thunderclouds and torrential rain. There was no electric 
light, this service on Funafuti being dependent on the require- 
ments of the directional beam guiding aircraft between Fiji 
and Tarawa, and of (very reasonably) the New Zealanders who 
run this important service. There is thus light between 6 p.m. 
and midnight, but at no other time unless a flight is on its way. 

It was 6.30 a.m. when I rose. Pacifika, worldly-wise and 
experienced manager of the hotel, himself a retired official, 
had mercifully left everything ready for my morning coffee. 
Having taken this, I made to begin my morning cigar, only to 
find I had run out of matches. In the deep gloom I searched 
about the lounge, the tables with their ashtrays, the bar, the 
bar shelves — there are always matches in a hotel somewhere — 
the bedrooms, the bathrooms (the kitchen and store-cupboards 
had been locked by the prudent Pacifika), but without success. 
The storm roared on. It was too dark to see to read or write. 
There was no radio, and if there had been it might not have 
picked up any station. There was nothing to do but sit like the 
silent Melanesians. 

I did this till 7.30, when Pacifika’s assistant, a retired sailor 
with much knowledge of the world, and my ally, turned up in 
oilskins. As always with rain in the last hours of the night, the 
entire place had overslept. I explained my predicament. 
Nodding without a word, he went out again into the rain. 
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This was encouraging. Funafuti — at least, the ‘headquarters’ 
motu of it — as a result of losing its gardens during the war, has 
become in its small way urban. Papayas and flowers are grown, 
together with an occasional vegetable; pigs and chickens are 
reared. But this is, as it were, amateur stuff. Funafuti is a place 
in which prominent Ellice Islanders retire in European-style 
houses. Society there is dominated by the professions. Such 
people use matches. It could now only be a matter of moments. 

I waited, and I waited, and I waited. At last after fifty minutes — 
it is quite a small place — my ally returned with Pacifika’s 
cigarette lighter. The capital of the Ellice Islands had been 
searched from end to end. Not a match was to be had. 


* % * * 


The climax of my visit to the Gilbert and Ellice Islands was 
laconically concealed on my roneoed programme by two dates 
set beside the words ‘Visit to Vaitupu’. On the same voyage, 
on which I was to accompany Penitala, District Commissioner 
of the Ellice Islands, we were to visit Nukufétau. Prior to 
embarkation I invested in the stock of liquor which experience 
had dictated as being essential in the islands, where either God 
and alcohol have become entangled, or else boats have failed 
to arrive. Having become, in fact, rather desperate about the 
alcohol problem by this time, I bought quite a lot. 

‘Don’t give any of that to the Islanders,’ Pacifika warned. 

‘Why not?’ I demanded. I certainly intended to entertain 
whom I pleased. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t, if I were you,’ he replied. 

Early next morning we entered the lagoon of Nukufétau. 
Penitala and the other officials in the party having work to do, 
I was left to fend for myself. I was shortly taken under the 
wing of George, the magistrate’s 16-year-old son, speaking a 
little English. We were later joined by the radio operator. 
Lunch in the manéapa was to be at 1 p.m. By noon, having as it 
were ‘done’ the atoll, I was feeling like a drink. Inquiries 
elicited that the store had no beer, due to the boat having failed 
to arrive, while all the toddy on the entire atoll had been 
drunk at a party the previous evening. There was nothing else 
for it. It meant returning to the ship and opening my liquor 
supplies. 
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Considering George to be a little on the young side for this, 
I asked the radio operator if he would like to take me for a 
sail, which he obligingly did, giving me my first experience of a 
Polynesian sailing canoe with outrigger. We made for the ship, 
where after a couple of gins, in which the captain — he was 
from the Gilberts — joined us, we felt much restored, returned 
to shore, and attended the manéapa luncheon. Etiquette in an 
Ellice manéapa, incidentally, is much less rigorous and oppressive 
than in the Gilberts. 

The civil servants had resumed their work after lunch when 
the enterprising radio operator re-appeared, having discovered 
some toddy that had been overlooked in the previous evening’s 
festivities. With this we retired to the teacher’s house — the 
school was in session, sO everyore was out — where we had a 
pleasant afternoon drink surrounded by a horde of little boys 
and girls, and by millions of flies. The flies in some of these 
islands are a real problem. 

This, however, served to reveal to George the real reason for 
our pre-lunch sail. 

‘Have you any Western liquor in the ship?’ he inquired 
eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ I said without emphasis. 

‘Could I try some? I’ve never tasted any.’ 

Well, he had been extremely kind and helpful. It was the 
least I could do. An ominous sign was that the radio operator, 
fortified by the toddy, was saying that he too would like some 
more gin. It was by this time 4 p.m. Having made my adieux 
to the pastor, the teacher, and others, I embarked with my 
two friends, this time in a paddled canoe with outrigger. For 
the second time we made for the ship. 

There in the stern — it was a glorious blue day — I mixed 
George a gin which I thought appropriate to his years. I was 
startled when he drank the whole glassful in one, saying it was 
a nice taste but not very strong, and could he please have 
some more, extending the empty glass to me thereupon. The 
radio operator, too, downed his at some speed. 

Now, gin in the Pacific is, like everything else imported from 
the world of land continents, precious. I did not intend seeing 
my precious gin going down the hatch in this manner. I told 
George he could have one more, and one more only, and he 
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must drink it slowly — the ‘watch me’ kind of advice. 

There followed a go-minute comedy, during which they 
cajoled me, begged me, made snide remarks about me, said 
Europeans were mean, used the ‘we shall never meet again’ 
tactic, and the ‘we seldom see gin in the islands’ tactic, while I 
kept firm hold of the bottle, rationing them one tot every twenty 
minutes or so, meanwhile trying to teach George to be a social 
drinker. At the back of it I was haunted with the apprehension 
of Penitala’s return, probably accompanied by the magistrate 
(George’s father), to find the boy lying on the deck sloshed, 
with me standing over him holding an empty gin bottle. 

My firm measures averted this disaster. Things were pretty 
lively, however, when Penitala returned. 

Penitala, in his fifties, distinguished in looks and bearing, 
with strong, humane features and receding hair, looks and is a 
pillar of authority. My heart quaked as he climbed aboard. He 
saw at a glance what had happened. As for George, at the sight 
of his father mounting in the wake of Penitala, he vanished like 
lightning over the other side. A few moments later he was seen 
at a safe distance, waving cheerfully from a canoe, looking a 
little flushed. When later we hoisted anchor, and he and the 
radio operator paddled away, I realized too from their shouts 
of farewell that I had been forgiven for my meanness. They 
had both thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Also, they had not 
drunk too much. 

George will not, I know, object to my telling this story, 
because it is one which could have happened to any boy in 
these islands. There is no question that the early missionaries 
were faced with a very real problem, rendered worse by the 
fact that they themselves did not drink. Had they done so, they 
would have known far better how to deal with it. The problem 
(see Chapter 17) was caused by the introduction of Western 
liquor. Toddy was really only a minor problem, and kava not 
a problem at all. The British administration at first followed a 
policy of total prohibition. Since the war this has been relaxed 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in respect of beer. Hard 
liquor can be obtained by Islanders holding a personal licence. 
In the Solomons the prohibition laws were rescinded in 
1964 in respect of all liquor, but there are British-style 
licensing hours. It is significant that in the New Hebrides, 
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where people may drink what they like at whatever time they 
like, there is less liquor problem than elsewhere. 

Administratively, therefore, two methods are used to deal 
with the social problem of drink. Taking towns as an example, 
in Suva, capital of Fiji, under British auspices, bars close at 
Q p.m., disgorging a drunken horde into the main streets. In 
Vila, under French auspices, bars are open night and day, 
and though people occasionally drink too much, at least they 
do so in small groups, not in regiments. Outside towns — and 
how many towns are there in the Western Pacific? — the 
Pacific itself largely solves the problem. The boat fails to arrive, 
thereby creating days or weeks of enforced sobriety. Concerning 
the happy medium, the master exponent is Pacifika — he was 
right about my gin — who simply closes the bar regardless of 
the hour if he thinks people have had enough. 

We cleared the reef entrance at dusk, and shortly after 
nightfall the generator failed. This, in fact, was the Pacific boat 
to end all boats, described in my diary as ‘a real sea cockroach, 
really a terrible ship, complete in discomfort and dirt’. It was 
also a subtle little creature. Instead of blowing soot at one 
firmly, it pursued a policy of secret infiltration, deadly and 
omnipenetrant. After a night of acute discomfort, my diary for 
the following day begins: 

‘Dirt generated in the cabin and everywhere surpassed any- 
thing experienced hitherto. Awoke to find my bed covered with 
soot and myself looking like a rather strange example of mixed 
race. Impossible to get clean aboard: nowhere clean to put 
anything down; soot even leaking into suitcase.’ 

This was the state I was in when, with Vaitupu ahead, the 
captain, looking through binoculars, said: 

‘They’re going to give you quite a welcome.’ 

‘What d’you mean?’ I asked apprehensively. 

He handed me the binoculars. There off the reef were 
dozens of long canoes waiting for us, while on the shore a mass 
of neatly dressed people could be seen lining up. As we drew 
near, the long canoes came out toward us, the men paddling, 
then at a shout raising their oars in salute, and at another 
shout paddling again, circling us in ancient ceremonial welcome. 

Slowly the truth sank in. I was to be given an experience 
such as few have had in this century. I was to be the guest of 
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an entire Pacific island for three days. 

~ Black with soot from head to foot, what the Islanders thought 
of their guest on first acquaintance I tremble to think, but they 
were very tactful about it. The largest of the canoes, a real 
monster paddled by thirty men, drew gracefully alongside. 

‘That’s yours,’ said the captain. ‘Quick! Get in.’ (There was 
quite a swell.) 

‘But clean clothes!’ I said desperately. 

‘Never mind. We’ll send your kit in the next one.’ 

Strong hands laid hold of me. In a second I was seated 
amidships, heading steadily for shore and the implacable reef, 
already visible from the confusion it was causing in the water. 
Gradually the pace and force of the paddles lessened. For a 
moment we almost seemed to hover, while the leader looked 
back for the wave which might or might not get us in. Of all 
thirty men, one was conscious that if they had had eyes in the 
backs of their heads, it was these they would have been using 
at this moment. 

It was coming. A steadying call, paddles gently dipping. 
Then a shout from the leader, a roar from the men, a burst of 
furious, dynamic energy, and we rose effortlessly over the 
terrible wall of coral, glittering fawn and green beneath the 
wave, and roared, hurtled toward the shore like a projectile, 
the waves roaring in with us, at exhilarating but petrifying speed. 

Well, I thought to myself, with so many strong men around, 
I would at least be carried ashore without getting my feet wet. 
(I was sick to death of getting my feet wet.) 

I was carried ashore, but not in the way I had expected. 
As we neared the shallows there was another sudden shout. 
The thirty men laid down their paddles and leapt into the sea. 
The huge canoe was hoisted into the air with me in it, the men 
running with it, smoothly and at full speed, up the sand beach 
towards the welcoming committee, before whom they swung 
the canoe round sideways, gently depositing me in front of the 
magistrate. It was breathtaking in its precision and expertise. 

Everybody was there: the Ladies’ Committee (very important 
on every Ellice Island), the government servants, the police, 
the elders, the schoolboys and schoolgirls, the teachers, all 
looking immaculate. The weather, too, could not have been 
more perfect. 
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Staggering out, I shook hands with the magistrate. 

‘I’m so sorry,’ I murmured, ‘but I want a bath. I just want 
a bath.’ 

He grinned appreciatively, but did nothing about it. 

I turned to the matronly head of the Ladies’ Committee, 
showing her my filthy shirt. 

‘I’m so dirty. Please may I have a bath?’ 

It was organized on the instant. It was thus I ruined my 
own reception. Instead of proceeding in state to the manéapa 
for a formal welcome, I trundled off to the other side of the 
atoll (not very far) to ‘the usual offices’, escorted by the 
magistrate in uniform carrying a towel and soap. 

As the culminating moment of my humiliation, the next 
canoe arrived with Penitala, clean and immaculate, looking as 
though he was just off to lunch at Government House. How he 
did it in that sea cockroach I don’t know. 

Thus began three days of feasting, singing, and dancing such 
as I have never experienced before, and never expect to 
experience again. 

The occasion was of special significance, too. It was Penitala’s 
first visit to the island as District Commissioner. He was the 
first Ellice Islander to hold the appointment, thereby com- 
pleting the process whereby the Islanders run their own local 
affairs entirely. As was shown by the respect with which he 
was treated in the manéapa, the people greatly appreciated both 
the appointment and the visit. From the occasional references 
in the manéapa speeches, over the next three days, to Queen 
Victoria and the first coming of the British flag, it could be 
sensed that the people were aware of the occasion as symbolizing 
a historic fulfilment. It must be added, too, that Penitala, with 
his dignity and manners, perfectly fitted the part. 

The basic truth is, however, that we guests paled into in- 
significance beside the master of ceremonies, 82-year-old 
Vailélé, one of the great characters of the Pacific. While in 
Funafuti, Pacifika had forewarned me that I would probably 
be meeting Vailélé, and had reminisced about the latter’s 
popularity with the U.S. Marines during the war. On a dull 
day on Funafuti in those times a group of Marines would 
gather some of their Island friends together, and say, ‘Come on! 
Let’s go and see Vailélé! and off they would go in some tre- 
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mendous speedboat to be entertained on Vaitupu, getting 
there in less than an hour. (Incidentally, it made one’s heart 
ache to reflect that swift movement between the atolls — so 
important to relieve the tedium of life — was once possible and 
is no longer so.) 

Vailélé is one of the best organizers of a large-scale entertain- 
ment that I have ever met. To say that he entertains efficiently 
is not the right word. He entertains with extreme violence, the 
heart of the matter being his police whistle, and a dictatorial 
approach to the performers reminiscent of Diaghilev. All the 
girl ‘performers’ who appeared in the manéapa wore smart 
white uniform. The whistle blew, and they entered and danced. 
The whistle blew again — sometimes accompanied by dreadful 
comments from Vailélé, such as ‘No good! Enough!’ — and 
they departed. They did not do so sheepishly, either. The 
entire thing was like a well-rehearsed piece of show business, 
except that instead of being in the audience, one was one of 
the actors. Vailélé demonstrated, too, a perfect sense of timing, 
never allowing any song or dance to go on too long, a quality 
very rare indeed anywhere outside Europe or America. The 
whistle blew again. The girls entered bearing the feast. Each 
reached her position before one of the guests or elders, where 
she remained motionless till in the entire manéapa everyone was 
in position. Another blow of the whistle, and in a simultaneous 
bowing movement, the guests were served. 

For Penitala and the civil servants this was a working day. 

‘Now then, you people,’ announced Vailélé, ‘Penitala has a 
lot of work to do. This whole thing’s got to be through by 
2 p.m. So get moving.’ 

For three days he was a never-ending source of amusement. 
On the second night we were there, as a mark of special esteem, 
he did his sword dance. This is an ancient Austronesian form 
of entertainment, at which the honoured guest is expected to 
sit unflinching while the air round him is flailed with a sword 
whisking within inches of his head, sometimes even centimetres 
if the performer is an expert. Having been schooled to this 
among the Sea Dayaks I could be described as reasonably 
inured, but to have a sword dance performed by an 82-year- 
old gentleman of great verve and vigour was certainly one of 
my more exciting moments. 
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At lunch and dinner in the manéapa the string bands played, 
the girls’ dancing being in modern Pacific style. After dinner, 
when the feast had been cleared away, the style changed to 
traditional Polynesian. Filling the larger part of the entire 
floorspace, two groups of men and women sat cross-legged round 
the drum - a tea chest covered with sacking — on which, 
directed by a conductor standing, they set the beat. Behind and 
around each group stood the dancers, young men and women 
be-decked with flowers and adornments of young leaves. The 
group at one end were the old ‘professionals’, the group at the 
other the young ‘amateurs’. First one sang, then the other. 
Each had their own songs. The performance was a challenge 
to see who could better the other. 

The excitement generated by the singing, with the gradual 
increase in volume and speeding-up of tempo, leading to 
colossal and furious climaxes, was terrific. The songs, too, 
nearly all of them composed in Vaitupu, displayed musician- 
ship of a standard which took me completely by surprise. I had 
never expected in the Western Pacific to find anything of this 
quality. 

Next day the whole island was alive with the sounds of string 
bands practising and songs being rehearsed. Not till evening 
did I realize why. The previous night the people had seen that 
we were a good audience. More than this, perhaps: they had 
seen that their principal guest was thoroughly enjoying himself. 
This, without words, had touched the Polynesian group sense. 
Tonight they were really going to let us have it. 

As they did. Only when we were in the manéapa that night 
could one feel the changed atmosphere. Though the previous 
night had been exhilarating, there had been, I now saw, a 
touch of formality in it. Tonight the mood was relaxed, 
abandoned, with music given full rein. For three unbroken 
hours they sang, with thunderous sound and long-sustained and 
deafening climaxes. It was one of the greatest musical experi- 
ences I have ever had, music which achieved perfection in its 
genre and, as musicians say, the joy of it. It was also, as good 
music so often is, very upsetting. As I rose at the end to say 
thank you, my voice broke at one point. I only just managed to 
keep it on an even keel. 

Next day, our last on Vaitupu, I decided that since things 
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had turned out so well, it might be an idea to make a move or 
two to make them even better. Our last function was to be 
lunch at the manéapa, followed by dancing. 

The eaves of an Ellice manéapa do not come down so low as 
in the Gilberts. The place on a fine day has a feeling of light 
and freshness. The beams and posts had moreover been decora- 
ted with twists of young coconut leaves and flowers, the floor 
spread with the finest pandanus, giving the impression of a 
sprung dance floor. 

I had by this time learned that on Wednesday afternoons the 
young people had ballroom dancing in the manéapa. When after 
lunch the first girl came up and invited me to dance — this is 
Pacific style — I decided I had had enough of this terrible 
conga-like Pacific monkey-trot. 

‘Let’s dance the proper steps,’ I said to her — it was, of 
course, the eternal one-step. 

She acquiesced, thus setting the tone of the proceedings. 
Others followed suit. 

After dancing with her, I felt the moment had come to make 
the next move. I was becoming tired of being asked to dance by 
girls, since as the guest of honour this convention means that 
one is invited, naturally, by the boldest girl, and bold girls are 
often the biggest. Taking up my pandanus-leaf fan, I went 
outside — one is allowed to do this in the Ellice Islands — simu- 
lating the need to cool off for a while. This got me out of the 
clutches of the bold girls. Meanwhile I made my strategic 
assessments. 

There was one girl I had had my eye on ever since we 
arrived, a very pretty brunette, evidently of partly European 
ancestry. I had never managed to dance with her. She was not 
bold enough. 

There she was now, seated — everyone floor-level — in the 
front row with her friends. The moment had come. Looking 
neither right nor left, for fear of being waylaid by the bold 
ones, I strode masterfully back into the manéapa and invited 
her to dance. As it took only two seconds to show, she was, as I 
had suspected from the start, an extremely good dancer, light 
as a feather. 

We were set. It now remained to organize the string band. I 
steered my. charming partner near them. 
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‘Can’t you boys play anything except these infernal one- 
steps?’ I demanded. 

Being on this third day all rather proud of themselves, they 
looked abashed, even crestfallen. 

‘Yes! I pursued. ‘What about a fox-trot, or a slow waltz - 
anything you like!’ — I thought Id better start them off gently. 

We had not reached the far end of the floor before this request 
was granted. They played a slow waltz and a fox-trot. Confident 
by now that my partner could dance anything, I sailed her past 
the band a second time. 

‘How about an old-fashioned waltz ?’ 

They looked startled. I thought they might not be able to do 
it. But they did. Five minutes later we had the entire manéapa 
of Vaitupu whirling round in a Viennese waltz. It looked per- 
fectly beautiful. It was 2 p.m. in the tropics, on one of the 
remotest islands in the world. This only made it seem more 
delightful. 

But we had the tide to think of, also our poor captain and 
crew, who had been sailing up and down, up and down, day 
and night off the island for three days, there being nowhere to 
anchor. Though we had sent them out huge portions of the 
feasts, this was not much compensation when, particularly at 
night, they could see from the lights ashore what fun we were 
having. 

‘Penitala!’ I called, as he swirled past me in another waltz — 
it had become a Viennese afternoon. ‘Don’t you think we ought 
to go?” 

He smiled gaily and waltzed away. To my horror I realized 
I had gone too far. The spirit of the Pacific had taken over. 
Unless something drastic was done immediately, we would all 
be there for another night. 

There was only one answer to this. Steering my young partner 
to the other side of the floor, I called urgently: 

‘Vailélé! — Vailélé! — For goodness’ sake, help us! We must 
go! 

The old man nodded philosophically, pulled out his whistle, 
and issued a piercing blast. The band stopped out of sheer 
surprise — he was standing next to them, and blew the whistle 
straight in their faces. The dancers dispersed to their places, 
looking rather shame-faced. Order was restored. Leading the 
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other guests, I went round to each of the elders, each seated 
beneath his post, shook hands, said thank you and goodbye. 
With each of them I wished I could have expressed really what 
I felt. With one or two of them, in their eyes I could see they 
knew. 

The canoe and the thirty young men were waiting at the top of 
the beach. A last farewell to the magistrate, and to the aged 
spirit (the demon) of the island, Vailélé — he knew — and I was 
once more up in the air, racing towards the sea. With perfectly 
judged movements the men lowered the canoe into the water, 
leapt aboard, and took to their paddles. The tide being high, 
the sea fairly calm, the reef gave no trouble. 

My diary reads: 

‘With us came most of the young population, a mass of 
canoes. Most of the girls came too, still wearing their dance 
dresses (uniform). Fearful disorder aboard . . . they all climbed 
in and honeycombed the ship, inspecting everything. From the 
ship, a beautiful sight, the crowd of people on the beach, the 
canoes dashing out and back for more, the younger boys 
swimming out to say goodbye. Penitala came aboard, and then 
orders had to be given to get rid of everyone. The young men 
in their canoes feigned to leave for shore, and this created a 
gay panic among the girls, who were with some trouble per- 
suaded or cajoled into the canoes. At about 3.25 we finally 
got moving.’ 

Our last sight of the people of Vaitupu was of a mass of 
humanity canoeing and swimming ashore, with minute figures 
on the beach distantly waving. It conveyed an oppressive 
sense of loss. (I hope they had another feast that night.) 

Slowly the atoll receded into a thin line of trees. One hour 
later we were all once more black with soot. 


* * * # 


‘When sailing,’ said the Judge, ‘you must be careful not to 
steer too far from the shore, or you may not be able to find the 
island again.’ 

I hope, always, to find my island again; but it is very far 
away. Until I do — and it is an island which represents all — to 
those who live on it: greetings, and thank you for giving me 
such a wonderful time. 
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French spelling of certain New Hebridean 
place names ts used, followed in brackets 
by the English form which appears on the 
map. 


Abaiang 35, 65, 173, 180, 182; 
author’s visit to 315-320 

Abemama 35, 64, 66, 171, 174, 175; 
258, 264 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton 
Gordon, ¢th earl 155, 156 

Advisory Councils 238, 287 

Africa 167 

Agenoa 82 

Agents-General for Australia and 
New Zealand 166 

Agriculture: Gilbert and Ellice Is. 
31, 42; New Hebrides 22-24, 98; 
Solomon Is. 13-14, 307 

Airlines 52-54, 266, 312 

Airports: Canton Is. 48, 259; 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. 259, 260; 


New Hebrides 20, 53, 247; 
Solomon Is, 11, 247-252 
Alcohol 169-170, 179, 267-268, 
323-326 


Aleutian Islands 258 

Ambrym 20, 21, 53, 9! 

American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions 172-174 

Americans in Pacific 112, 114, 115, 
171, 176, 179, 292 

Ananuka 35, 17! 

Aneitom (Aneityum) 2, 21, 120-122, 
126, 127 

Anglican Mission see Melanesian 
Mission 

Anglo-French Conference, 1906 209, 
212; 1913 214 

Anglo-French Convention, 1887 
167; 1906 211, 212; Protocol 1914 
QII, 214, 215 


Anglo-French Joint Naval Com- 
mission 167, 208 

Anglo-German Demarcation, 1886 
166, 167, 204, 225, 230 

Anglo-German Samoa Convention, 
1899 229-230 

Animals 14 

Aniwa 120, 122, 205 

Anuta 16 

Aoba see Omba 

Apia 186 

Architecture see Buildings 

Armour 64 

Arorae 33, 36, 171, 176 

Arosi language 86 

Art 53, 90-91, 124-125, 291 

Arundel, John 191, 192 

Atkin, Joseph 144, 146, 147, 149 

Atolls 27-30, 36-39, 42, 46 

Au of the Rising Sun 59 

Auckland 134; mission students in 
128-129, 130, 133, 145, 149 

Auki 233 

Australia: early history 109-111; 
forces in Pacific campaigns 245, 
247, 256; influence and responsi- 
bility in Pacific 154, 166-167, 
205, 206, 210, 228, 240; threat- 
ened by Japanese 243, 246; 
‘White Australia’ policy 206, 233; 
see also New South Wales; 
Queensland 

Austrialia del Espiritu Santo 97, 
99; see also Espiritu Santo 

Austronesian language 81 


Baddeley, Walter, bishop of Melan- 
esta 238, 242, 244 

Bairiki 263 

Baker Island 191 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander 
Hugh Bruce, 6th baron 193 
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Banaba (Ocean Island) 44-47, 52, 
58, 59, 166, 191, 193, 194, 310; 
declared British protectorate 192; 
colony 202; in World War II 203, 
258, 259 

Banabans 192, 193, 194, 196 

Banks, Sir Joseph 19 

Banks Islands 19, 89, 133, 150, 220 

Banyan 24, 134 

Bass Strait 112 

Batiara, Teroron 315-318 

Battles see Wars, traditional, and 
names of battles, e.g. Guadal- 
canal, Battle of 

Beachcombers 169, 183, 185 

Béche-de-mer see Bicho do mar 

Beef 24 

Bell, W. R. 237-238 

Bellona 15 

Bera 223 

Béru 33, 35, 64-67, 169, 171, 176, 


177 

Betio 182, 261, 263 

Bible, translation of 173, 224 

Bichelemar see Pidgin English 

Bicho do mar 113, 114, 127, 157 

Big Bay 97, 274 

Bingham, Hiram, junior 172-173 

Birds 14, 24, 42, 45, 46, 47 

Birnie Island 47, 48 

Bismarck, Otto, prince von 157, 166, 
289 

Bismarck Archipelago 166, 167, 258 

Blackbirding see Labour trade 

Bligh, William 19 

Bloody Ridge, Battle of 250, 252 

Boars 14 

Boata, king 182 

Boats 64, 795 77-2, g! 

Boileau, Guy 284, 285 

Bongard, captain 147 

Bontemps, pére 177, 178, 180 

Borneo 81, 108 

Bougainville, Louis-Antoine de 22, 
10g, 110, III 

Bougainville Island 9, 166, 205, 
240, 242 

Boulé, George 319 


Bounty (ship) 19, 143 

Boyd, Benjamin 132 

Breadfruit 31, 42 

Bride-price 88, 205 

Britain see Great Britain 

British Phosphate Commissioners 
192 

Baache, Jean 109, 111 

Baache, Philippe 109 

Budgets, 5 162, 265-266 

Bugotu 223 

Buildings 268, 269; see also Manéaba 

Biillow, Bernard, prince von 157 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Coley 152 

Burns, Philp 50, 232 

Butaritari 33, 35, 199; early history 
65-67; in 19th century 171, 173, 
175, 176, 184, 191; in World War 
II 203, 258, 260, 261, 263, 264 

Butterflies 14, 24 

Byron, John 109 


Callaghan, Daniel J. 253 
Calophyllum trees 46, 307 
Campbell, F. A. 141 

Campbell, Telfer 182, 183, 184, 192, 


199 

Canberra, H.M.A.S. 248 

Cannibalism 60, 61, 88, 106, 117, 
132, 133, 136, 223, 233 

Canoes see Boats 

Canton Island 47, 48, 259 

Cargo cult 275, 277, 294; see also 
Jonfrum; Marching rule 

Carlisle Bay 163 

Carlson, Evans F. 258 

Carlson raid 258, 264 

Caroline Islands 2, 50, 112, 162, 203 

Carteret, Philip 109 

Carving 91 

Catholic missions (Australian) 201 

Catholic missions (French) 131, 155; 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. 176, 177, 
180, 183-184, 190 199; New 
Hebrides 216 278; relations with 
other missionaries 155, 177 

Cattle 23, 165, 268, 307 

Census 320 
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Charles X, king of France 131 

Chickens 32, 323 

Chiefs 63, 85; see also Kings 

Chile 172 

China 59, 110, 112, 113, 114, 202 

Chinese in Pacific 171, 216, 242 

Choiseul 9, 109, 166, 205, 225, 230, 
236 

Christian, Hunt 143 

Christian Fellowship Church 87, 93, 
296-303 

Christianity: in Ellice Is. 76, 187- 
188; in New Hebrides 206, 278; 
in Solomon Is. 296; see also names 
of denominations and missions 

Christmas Island 49, 50, 202 

Church of England 127; see also 
Melanesian Mission 

Clemens, Martin 245, 249, 250, 304, 


305 

Clothing 62, 76, 89, 123, 197 

Cocoa 218 | 

Coconut oil 158, 171 

Coconut plantations 49, 50, 158, 
191, 313; see also Copra 

Codrington, Robert Henry 150-151 

Coffee 158, 217, 218 

Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts 265, 266 

Colonial Office 153, 154, 193, 204, 
226, 228, 229 

Colorado (ship) 261 

Colours, significance of 98, gg—100 

Colombus, Christopher 95 

Communism 292 

Compagnie Calédonienne des 
Nouvelles-Hébrides 165 

Conch 124 

Condominium agents 213 

Congregational missions 174, 175, 
177, 180, 190, 195 

Convicts 110, 112, 170 

Cook, James, captain 19, 110, 159 

Copra 158, 196, 217, 218, 232, gor, 
313 

Coral 7, 27, 29, 36-37, 45 

Coral Sea 7; Battle of 244-245 

Cormorant, H.M.S. 221 


Cotton 137, 158 

Council-houses see Manéaba 

Courts: Australian 115; in Gilbert 
Is. 183; in New Hebrides 2009, 
212-215, 268, 269 

Crawl (swimming stroke) 83-84 

Creation stories 58, 82 

Crime 72, 77, 122, 123, 
274-275; see also Murders 

Crocodiles 14, 91 

Crops see Agriculture, and names of 
individual crops 

Curagoa, H.M.S. 122, 123, 189, 226 

Currency 216 

Curtis (ship) 260 


243; 


Dakei, Solomon 249 

Dala 13 

Dances 61, 92-93, 316, 329; banned 
by missionaries 124, 195, 198 

Darwin, Charles 27 

David, Edgworth 27, 29 

Davis, Edward Henry Meggs 178, 
179-181, 189 

Dayaks 81, 281 

Dayspring (mission ship) 123 

Dead, disposal of 62, 73 

Derby, Edward Henry Stanley, 15th 
earl 166 

Development plans 266 

Dickson, Quayle 193 

Dido, H.M.S. 126 

Diet see Food 

Dillon, Peter 111, 115, 131 

Diocese of Melanesia 137 

Diseases 11, 117, 120-122, 197, 218, 
219, 237; of labourers abroad 138, 
140, 172 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 1st 
Beaconsfield 160 

District agents (New Hebrides) 213, 
215 

Drums 91, 92, 100, 124, 245 

Drunkenness see Alcohol 

Duff Islands 15, 97 

Dumont d’Urville, Jules Sébastien 
Césaire 111 


earl of 
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Dutch in Pacific 107, 113 
Dysentery 120, 121, 138, 218 


East India Company 110, 112, 113 

Eastern Solomons, Battle of the 250 

Edgar, Tom 298-302 

Edson, Merritt A. 263 

Education: Gilbert and Ellice Is. 
184, 187, 189, 197, 198—201; 
New Hebrides 216, 265, 282; 
Solomon Is. 224, 233, 238 

Efate see Vaté 

Electric light 320 

Elephantiasis 197 

Elikana 69, 76, 185-188 

Eliot, Edward Carlyon 193, 194 

Elisefoua School 201 

Ellice, Alexander 79 

Ellice Islanders see Oceanic people 

Ellice Islands see Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands 

Ellice language 71 

Ellis, Sir Albert 47, 191, 192 

Embroidery 124 

Enderbury Island 47, 48 

England see Great Britain 

English, Henry 49, 50 

Epalle, Jean-Baptiste, bishop 131, 
148 

Epi 20, 165 

Epidemics see Diseases 

Eromanga (Erromango) 21, 115, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 122, 128, 129, 
158, 218 

Erskine, J. E. 126, 127, 128 

Esperance, Cape 251, 255 

Espiritu Santo 20, 21, 25, 82, 90, 
105, 165, 213, 218, 277; see also 
Austrialia del Espiritu Santo 

Ethnic divisions see Races 

Eto, Silas 93, 296-303 

Executive Council (Solomon Is.) 
287 


Family 74; see also Marriage 
Fanning, Edmund 51 

Fanning Island 49, 50, 51, 202 
Fataka 16 


Ferry, Jules 165 

Fiji: declared British possession 159- 
160, 165; jurisdiction of governor 
4, 161-162; labourers in 137, 138, 
140, 142, 172; sandalwood in 112, 
11g 

Fiji Airways 52, 53 

Fiji School of Medicine 265 

Fijians 83; in Pacific campaigns 256 

Firearms 115, 136, 181, 185; bans on 
179, 224, 225; effect of introduc- 
tion 169-172; used by Spaniards 
100-102 

Fish 31, 97-98 

Fish-hooks 78 

Fletcher, Frank J. 245 

Flint Island 50 

Florida Islands 10, 145, 149, 220— 
222, 231, 248 

Flowers 25, 42 

Food 13, 32, 42, 268, 314 

Foreign Office 156 

Fox, Charles E. 80, 81, 84, 86, 136, 
229, 292 

France: and New Hebrides 164— 
168, 204, 205, 265; cooperation in 
Pacific campaigns 247; High 
Commissioner for Pacific 5; in- 
fluence in Pacific 154-158, 164—- 
165, 205; relations with Great 
Britain 109, 156, 165, 167, 209—- 
2I2, 214-215 

Franceville 207 

French missions see Catholic missions 
(French) 

Frigate bird 42-43 

Fruit 13-14, 24-25; see also Oranges 

Funafuti 27, 29, 41, 42, 52, 79, 187, 
200, 259, 260; author’s visit to 
322-323 

Futuna 21, 120, 218 


Gardner Island 48 

Gaua 150 

Gaulle, Charles de 247, 287 
Geddie, John 121 

Genealogies 58, 60, 62, 67, 71, 74 
Geological survey 283, 284, 285 
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German traders 171, 172 

Germany: and Samoa 157, 229- 
230; and Solomon Is. 224-225; 
Imperial Commissioner 180; in- 
fluence in Pacific 154, 157, 158, 
165-167, 203; relations with 
Great Britain 166, 168, 230 

Ghosts 308, 309 

Gigini, Hugo 249 

Gilbert, Thomas 110 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands: adminis- 
tration 194, 319, 320, 328; area 4, 
40; became British Protectorate 
4, 179, 189; Crown Colony 202; 
budget 5; capital moved to 
Banaba 193; climate and vegeta- 
tion 31-33, 41-43; Customs 170; 
economy 310, 313, 314; first 
Europeans in 169, 185; German 
interest in 166-167, 168; laws 
181-183, 194; missions in 172- 
178, 187-190, 195, 201; name 79, 
110; politics 288-289; population 
4, 187, 195, 198, 202, 310; social 
conditions 195-198; World War 
IT in 258-264 

Gilbertese see Oceanic people 

Gilbertese language 61, 63, 71, 173, 
177, 320-321 

Gizo 230, 301, 307 

Gladstone, William Ewart 126, 134 

Godeffroy (J. C.) and Son 158 

Goldie, John Francis 297, 298 

Goodenough, James Graham 160- 
162; death 16, 163 

Gordon, Sir Arthur see Stanmore, 
A. GC. Hamilton-Gordon, rst baron 

Gordon, G. N. 121, 122, 148 

Graciosa Bay 96 

Great Britain: policy in Pacific 153- 
168, 225; relations with France 
109, 156, 165, 167, 209-212, 
214-215; relations with Germany 
166, 168, 230; technical assis- 
tance 265, 266 

‘Great peace’ 84 

Grey, Sir George 157 


Grimble, Sir Arthur 45, 58, 170, 
183, 194, 195, 197, 292 

Guadalcanal 9, 10, 232, 236, 237, 
292, 293, 306, 307; Mendafia in 
95; missions in 132, 133, 1373 
World War II in 244-257 

Guadalcanal, Battle of 5, 11, 20, 
245, 255-257; Air battle 257; 
Naval battle 253 

Guano 45-48, 49, 191; see also 
Phosphate 

Guatemala 172 

Guns see Firearms 


Hair 80, 89 

Halmahera 59 

Halsey, William F. 252, 253, 255 

Havannah, H.M.S. 127, 128 

Havannah Harbour 25, 158, 161, 
163, 207 

Hawaii 116, 172, 173, 312 

Hawaiian teachers 173, 174 

Hawk, tawny-breasted 72, 89, 103, 
106 

Head, sacredness of 83, 104, 108 

Head-hunting 108, 136, 139, 159, 
221, 223, 225, 229, 233, 236 

Health see Diseases; Hospitals; 
Hygiene; Medical services 

Hebridair see New Hebrides Airways 

Hell’s Corner 252 

Henderson Field 11, 250, 251, 253 

Met (ship) 252, 253 

Higginson, John 164-165, 168, 205, 
208, 210 

Hill, Harry W. 261, 262 

Holland 107 

Holy Mama see Eto, Silas 

Hong Kong 113 

Honiara 4, 5, 11, 52) 54, 55, 95> 
249, 254, 303, 307 

Hoover, John H. 260 

Hospitals 216, 217, 238, 266 

Hotels 52-54, 312 

Houlder Bros. 47, 191 

Hull Island 46, 47, 48 


Hygiene 197 
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Tlu River 250 

Imports and exports see Economy 
under names of countries 

Independence 288-289 

India 59 

Inglis, John 121 

Inouye, admiral 244 

Ipari see Tana 

Iri 131, 132, 133, 134 

Iririki 211, 216 

Iron Bottom Sound 10, 248, 251, 
252 


Jacomb, Edward 213 

Jaluit 176, 180 

Jaluit Gesellschaft 192 

Japan 202-203; in World War IT in 
Pacific 240-264, 305 

Jonfrum movement 214, 275-278, 
281, 292 

Judicial system see Courts 


Kaitu 64-67, 78-79 

Kalekona 221 

Kapua 174, 180 

Kauri 15-16 

Kava 83, 89, 93; author’s experience 
of 265, 270-273, 280-282; banned 
by missionaries 124, 214, 29! 

Kawaguchi Force 250 

Kennedy, Donald Gilbert 71, 200, 
201, 243, 256 

Kennedy, John Fitzgerald 256 

Kidnapping: by Spaniards 104- 
106; for labour trade 115, 132, 
139, 144, 172 

King, Merton a11 

King, Philip 115 

Kings 63, 72; in Ellice Is. 188; in 
Gilbert Is. 171, 175, 176; see also 
Chiefs 

Kira Kira 308, 309 

Kirishima (ship) 252 

Kiyono, Ichichi 250 

Knights of the Holy Spirit 98 

Kokumbona 250 

Kolombangara 12, 307 

Koreans 263 


Kourabi 65 

Kukum 251, 252 

Kuria 35, 171 

Kustel (American trader) 179-180 
Kwajalein 55, 258 


La Pérouse, Jean-Francois de Galaud 
de 16, 17, 111, 112, 133 

Labour shortage 114, 163, 167 

Labour trade 137-142, 162, 163, 
168, 171-172, 187, 223; attempts 
to control 142, 158, 159, 161, 
204; ended by Australia 206 

Lakatoro 265, 267, 268, 269 

Land: Gilbert Is. 180; New Hebrides 
164, 165, 168, 208-210; Solomon 
Is. 307 

Languages 19, 58, 61, 71, 79, 81, 
85-86, 96, 140, 275; see also names 
of individual languages 

Law see Legislation 

Layard, Edgar 160-161 

League of Nations 240 

Legazpi expedition 94, 96 

Legislation: British and Australian 
115, 142, 159, 161; in Gilbert Is. 
182-183, 194 

Legislative Council (Solomon Is.) 
287 

Leprosy 238 

Leray, pére 177-178 

Lever, William Hesketh, rst viscount 
Leverhulme 192, 232 

Lever Bros. 232, 255, 307 

Levuka 4 

Lewin, Ross 140 

Liana 22, 24 

Lime, phosphate of see Phosphate 

Line Islands 2, 4, 6, 49-50, 52, 55, 
1g! 

Linguistics see Languages 

Liquor see Alcohol 

Lizards 24 

Local government 315; see also 
Manéaba 

London Missionary Society 76, 118, 
126-128, 141, 155) 172-175, 185- 
186, 200 
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Louis XVI, king of France 109, 111 
Louis Philippe 

Louisades 162 

Loyalty Islands 9, 126, 128, 157 
Luaniua see Ontong Java 

Lucas, Sir Charles 193 

Luganville see Santo 

Luke, Sir Harry 242 

Lunga Point 251 


MacDonald, John 140 

Macquarie, Lachlan 115 

MacQuarrie, Hector 237, 305-306 

Madagascar 59 

Maevo 20 

Magic 76, 124, 136, 222, 237, 293, 
308; see also Sorcerers . 

Magistrates 182, 194, 195, 199 

Mahaffy, A. W. 229, 233 

Maiana 35 

Maize 158, 217, 307 

Maka see Mana 

Makin 33, 35, 65, 67, 171 

Makira 131 

Malaita 9, 11, 109, 136, 223, 226, 
233, 234, 236, 237, 244; Marching 
Rule in 292-296; missions in 132 

Malaita Council 295 

Malaria 117, 120, 266 

Malay language 7, 61 

Malden Island 50 

Malekula (French Malicollo) 20, 21, 
82, 90, 91, 165, 167, 213, 218, 265 

Mama, Holy see Eto, Silas 

Mana 83, 105, 108, 116, 208, 283-— 
284 

Mandoliana 221 

Manéaba 63, 66, 176, 183, 194, 196, 
315-320 

Manganese 283 

Mangkia 66 

Manihiki 49, 69, 185, 188 

Marakei 35, 39, 65, 66 

Marchant, William 240, 242, 244, 
249 

Marching Rule 292-296 

Marist mission see Catholic missions 
(French) 


Marquesas 155 

Marriage 69, 74, 86, 88-89, 205, 235 

Marshall Islands 52, 162, 173, 196, 
203, 312; name 110; World War 
IT in 258, 260, 264 

Maryland (ship) 261 

Masks 53, 91, 124 

Mata 131 

Matang 58, 84, 274 

Matanikau River 252, 254 

Maurelle, Francisco Antonio 79 

McKean Island 48 

Measles 121, 187, 218 

Medical services 265, 266; see also 
Hospitals 

Meeting-houses see Manéaba 

Megapode 14 

Melanesian Mission 19, 126-135, 
136, 144, 149-152, 160, 220-224, 
231, 238, 291 

Melanesians 56; appearance 80; 
attitudes to Europeans 100-106, 
116, 117, 234-235, 280; languages 
81, 85-86; origins and culture 
80-93; psychology 87, 93, 99- 
106, 116-117, 275, 234-236, 282- 
285, 291, 294, 303, 306 

Mena see Mana 

Mendafia, Alvaro de 15, 16, 79, 
95-97, 110, 132 

Mendaria Avenue 95 

Merton College, Oxford 152 

Messageries Maritimes 53, 218 

Metal 289, 290, 291 

Methodists 233, 234, 238, 296, 298 

Mexico 172 

Micronesians see Oceanic people 

Midway, Battle of 246, 247 

Migrations 59-60, 69-71, 78, 84 

Minerals 283, 284 

Miranda, H.M.S. 180 

Missions see Catholic missions; Con- 


gregational missions; London 
Missionary Society; Melanesian 
Mission; Methodists; Presby- 


terians; South Seas Evangelical 
Mission; and Missions under 
names of places 
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Moerenhout, Jacques 117 

Molluscs 31 

Moluccas 59, 60, 84, 94 

Morals, missionaries’ enforcement 
of 124, 174, 177, 188, 195, 198, 
207, 213-214 

Morris, William 152 


Mosquito 24 

Mota 19, 133, 134, 149, 150; 
language 19 

Motufoua School 200 

Munda 64 
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